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In the onward progress of the development of the nations of Europe, 
the spectacle afforded by England in the conduct of her military 
institutions must always be of special interest to those who watch 
the course of events from the standpoint of philosophic contempla- 
tion (philosophischer Betrachtung).- The question, whether the main- 
tenance of a country’s military system in a state of efficiency is 
compatible with the growth of free institutions, has, so far, been 
answered in one sense only. In some countries, indeed—as, for 
example, in Russia—the question has not yet arisen. For the people 
of that country, who have not yet emerged from a state of barbarism, 
the effectiveness of her military power depends on the intelligence 
with which the masses at the entire disposal of the Government can 
be wielded. The problem is here not yet solved, because the intelli- 
gent and unscrupulous directors of Muscovite policy are quite capable 
of learning by experience, especially from the sharp lessons of ad- 
versity; and therefore we must still regard the Russian army as on 
the road towards improvement, and a much higher stage of de- 
velopment may yet be attained by it before the ever-impending 
break up of the Russian polity takes place. Although, therefore, we . 
may await with calmness and confidence the inevitable impending 
struggle between the Teutonic and Slavonic races, secure in our 
own happy combination of physical and moral strength, it would be 
unwise to rate too low the power of an adversary which has at its 
command great intelligence in the higher ranks combined with 
unswerving obedience from the masses. The great difficulty with 
which a Muscovite general will have to contend in that struggle, 
is to be found in the all-pervading corruption of the civil ad- 
ministration of the Russian army. In other respects the present 
condition of that army resembles not a little that of the Prussian 
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army under our own Friedrich. There is the same despotic authority 
above ; the same unquestioning (b/inde) obedience below. Happily 
for us, there is wanting the steadfast probity and the traditions 
of economy which have always distinguished German military admi- 
nistration. As regards France, although there the House of Repre- 
sentatives interferes with the details of army administration to an 
extent unknown even in England, matters of organization being in 
that country prescribed by the Legislature for which in all other 
countries the Government alone is responsible, still there is at 
bottom the absolute authority which is the characteristic of all 
Republics; while the nation, admittedly intelligent in matters of 
war, is still smarting under the effects of events which need not be 
here more particularly referred to. Coming to our own country, how- 
soever ill-natured and superficial critics—and there are not wanting 
such at home as well as abroad—may be disposed to scoff (hdhnen) at 
the spectacle presented by a nation which leads the vanguard of Euro- 
pean thought and culture submitting to be bound with the fetters of 
an exacting and all-embracing military system, it is felt by all true 
patriots that the welding of German unity has still to be perfected, 
and that to complete the operation demands still the continuance of 
a nation’s sacrifice. This explains an otherwise anomalous situation, 
in the propriety of which, however, all right-minded Germans acqui- 
esce; and now that the corroding influences of an otherwise spreading 
socialism have been happily brought under control, if not altogether 
extinguished, we may still confidently pursue our onward course 
in a path which will eventually lead to a true freedom, content 
meanwhile to apply our intellectual and physical powers to prepara- 
tions for the noblest of all pursuits. 

In England, on the other hand, secure as she is in her insulated 
position, the ordinary course of political development has been suf- 
fered to proceed, unchecked by considerations of external dangers ; 
and accordingly the change which the political condition of that 
country has undergone, from a monarchical Government wielded in 
effect by a powerful and jealous aristocracy, to what is now said to 
be a thinly disguised (spdrlich verkleidete) democracy, is manifested 
in almost a picturesque form by the present condition of the English 
army. It is to the consideration of this subject that we propose to 
address ourselves. 

In the Napoleonic wars the English soldier, as the historian 
Napier observes, fought under the cold shade of the aristocracy, and 
excellent officers went through their campaigns, distinguishing them- 
selves year after year, without a thought of rising beyond subordi- 
nate positions. Promotion indeed to the list of general officers was 
made by seniority, on brevets issued by the Crown at intervals of 
every few years; but the advantage fell to the fortunate scions of 
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the aristocracy, who, thanks to purchase and interest, were commis- 
sioned out of the nursery, and found themselves colonels of regi- 
ments when still almost in their teens (noch in den Kinderjahren). 
The Lords Combermere and Hill, and many other respectable 
officers of that time, as well as the illustrious Wellington himself, 
were thus advanced to be colonels while still very young men, before 
they had seen any serious active service, and hence passed on into the 
general officers’ list by mere force of army seniority. In this way 
the aristocratic portion of the army secured a practical monopoly of 
the chief commands, a monopoly which their conduct might after- 
wards justify, while the system gave to the English army a body of 
generals in the prime of life. But now all classes are practically 
reduced to an equality as regards promotion ; indeed even that 
limited degree of inequality is discouraged, which would consist in 
selecting those for advancement who had specially distinguished 
themselves. Such opportunities do not often arise in an army which 
usually acts in small detachments ; but when they do happen, as on 
a late occasion, the colonel who has distinguished himself is allowed 
to remain in that grade till promoted in his turn by seniority, re- 
ceiving at most a step of acting rank in the meantime. The suscep- 
tibility and prejudices of the army against such supersession are 
pleaded as the reason for this inflexibility of rule; unjustly no 
doubt. It is really the outcome of the democratic spirit, which 
grudges the elevation of one man above his fellows. 

But the blended effects of the antagonistic elements, aristocratic and 
democratic, which are now at work upon the organization of the Eng- 
lish army, are seen most clearly in the machinery provided for con- 
ducting its administration. With us, as with all Continental nations, 
the Sovereign is the head of the army, and the War Minister is 
merely the subordinate agent to execute his wishes. In England, 
too, the Sovereign is deemed to be the head of the army, and is repre- 
sented by a Commander-in-Chief, whois almost always a member of 
the Royal Family, and receives a large share of the homage accorded 
to the occupant of the throne. The English indeed are an eminently 
loyal people, and their loyalty embraces even the cousins or nephews 
of the reigning monarch. If a prince in that country shows him- 
self in public, wishing to evince his friendly sympathies with the 
amusements of the people—as, for example, by visiting the Palace of 
Crystal at Sydenham, a favourite resort of their aristocracy—he is not 
allowed, as he would be with us, to pursue his way unmolested, but is 
followed wherever he goes by an admiring crowd, which never indeed 
exhibits any vulgar curiosity (vor/aute Neugier) or presses at all closely 
on his footsteps, but follows at a respectful distance. Nevertheless the 
functions of the Commander-in-Chief are very strictly limited ; the 
real head of the army is the Secretary of State for War, who is 

TT2 
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always a member of the Lower Chamber, chosen for his powers of 
oratory and great knowledge of military affairs, and who, although in 
all personal matters he treats the Commander-in-Chief with every 
demonstration of respect, is nevertheless his official superior, and 
issues to him all needful instructions for his guidance. The great 
officers of departments are, however, all attached to the staff of the 
latter, the War Minister’s staff being mainly composed of civilian 
clerks; and although the principle of the supremacy of the Minister 
has been repeatedly affirmed, a sort of fiction is set up that the 
decisions of the War Department are not so much to be respected as 
obeyed, and that the real allegiance of the officers of the army is 
more properly to be given to the ‘ Horse Guards,’ a name used to 
denote the Commander-in-Chief and his staff, derived from the 
building in which they were formerly located, but from which they 
have been lately removed to a part of the premises occupied by the 
War Minister. And here we may notice that a curious evidence of 
the prevalence of the democratic spirit is to be seen in the circum- 
stance that, prosperous as England is, and large her revenue— 
although no doubt her mercantile supremacy is about to pass away 
from her—the Government dares not to propose the erection of a 
suitable residence for the War Department. The tradition of what 
the nation suffered from military rule under Cromwell, and again 
under the Stuaris, still survives. The army, it is said, must be kept 
out of sight. Accordingly the War Ministry is crowded into a pile 
of inconvenient and insignificant houses in the Pall Mall, over- 
shadowed by the military clubs, while the lately adjoined depart- 
ments of the Commander-in-Chief are accommodated—if so the term 
may be used—in some brick sheds hastily run up in rear of the 
same. But, again, the Minister, although the superior of the military 
authorities, is himself in turn subject to the authority of Parliament. 
This subjection is mainly exhibited in his obligation to answer any 
questions put to him in the Lower Chamber. These relate to every 
conceivable subject connected with the army, and often involve the 
preparation of laborious and expensive returns of no particular 
use; but the compilation of them is never refused. Where) 
Parliament is concerned economy is never considered; and even 
when, as is most common, the question refers to the operations 
of troops engaged on service, the Minister never pleads the import- 
ance of not harassing a general in the field by troublesome inquiries, 
or the inconvenience of furnishing information to the enemy. The 
English are much governed by precedent ; and it is a tradition that 
no honourable Deputy, however inquisitive he may be, is ever to 
receive other than a polite answer. The present War Minister is 
said to have earned a great reputation through this politeness—a 
quality much esteemed in his country. 
A curious result of this above-explained division of responsibility, 
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and of the spread of the democratic spirit among the English, is 
that neither of these two great military authorities is intrusted 
with the framing of any measures of army reform. The War 
Minister cannot undertake them because he has no military experts 
on his establishment; the Commander-in-Chief, who has a large 
military staff at his disposal, composed of all that is most experienced 
and most promising in the army, is not trusted to do so, because of 
the democratic jealousy of their superiors now dominant among the 
English. So it comes about that for any such purpose a special 
committee or commission is called into being. Thus, when after the 
Liberal party, in obedience to the democratic sentiment, had abolished 
the Purchase system—a system, it must be confessed, full of abuses 
—and it was discovered that as a result promotion and retirement 
had come to a dead-lock, a special commission was appointed to 
prepare a measure for dealing with the matter, presided over 
by a retired Chief Justice.' And herein may be seen an 
illustration’ of the effect of administration conducted on these 
antagonistic lines. The object of the democratic party in abolish- 
ing Purchase was undoubtedly to remove the advantages which 
the richer and more aristocratic officers were supposed to possess over 
their poorer comrades, and to place all on the same footing in 
regard to promotion. Now, in the English army there are not 
present the same inducements to retirement as operate with us—the 
hard work undergone by company-officers in training their men, and 
the fact that many of our upper classes embrace the military career 
as officers, in order to avoid the obligation of serving in the ranks. 
The life of an English officer is a pleasant one, and the liability to 
foreign service at dull colonial stations, which used to be the great 
inducement to early retirement, has been much lessened by the 
withdrawal of troops from the different colonies, and their con- 
centration at home. It is therefore only the rich, who have private 
means of livelihood, who will be likely to retire. But the new rule 
is compulsory on all, and when it comes into operation will make a 
clean sweep (vollstandiger Kehraus) of all the officers still in the prime 
of life who have not yet succeeded in getting promotion to what the - 
English term “ field rank,” officers who are with them, as with us, the 
very backbone of the army. This enforced retirement will not injure 
the rich man much, but it will be ruin to the poor. Herein the 
democratic action, through ignorance, has entirely thwarted its own 
aim. (ria 
A further illustration of the same sort is afforded by the con- 
dition of the artillery, a very numerous body, and its sister 
service, the engineers. On paying a visit to the English mili- 
tary academies, fairly well-conducted establishments, I noticed that 


(1) Note by translator.—Captain von Schwert has here made a mistake. Lord 
Penzance, the distinguished lawyer evidently referred to, was never a Chief Justice. 
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while at the War School of Sandhurst—for the infantry and 
cavalry cadets—only a short course of study was prescribed, the 
candidates for the artillery and engineer services, who go to the 
War School at the camp of Woolwich, undergo a much longer and 
more complete education. I naturally concluded that this was 
because the cadets entering the scientific branches of the service 
would be more largely employed on the staff and in high command 
than. the rest of the army; hence the need for their being more 
carefully instructed, and especially for their course of study includ- 
ing the German and French languages, which are not taught at all 
at Sandhurst—a knowledge of these being especially needful for the 
staff officer. It was, therefore, surprising to be told that the officers 
of these services were deemed to be altogether ineligible for staff 
employment; but it was explained that this exclusion was not due 
to their deficiencies in a military point of view, but because the 
members of these branches were of ignoble birth, whom it was not 
fitting to advance to high commands. Further, I was told, in curious 
evidence of the jealous democratic spirit now predominant, that 
when lately an officer of this service, who is also a Parliamentary 
Deputy, carried a motion in the Assembly for the revocation of this 
apparently invidious distinction, the execution of the Assembly’s 
decree was intrusted, not, as might have been expected, to the 
Horse Guards or the War Department, but to another of those ever- 
lasting Royal Commissions, of which the English are so fond; the 
4 reason assigned being, that it was necessary to put a restraint on the 
: above-mentioned august bodies, lest, in their desire to recognise 

talent wherever they find it, injury should be done to the rest of the 

army by the undue exaltation of the scientific services.’ 

The same sort of evidence of misdirected interference pervades all 
branches of the military administration, and is especially noticeable 
in the enormous growth of what are called the administrative 
branches of the army. Precedent being opposed, as we have seen, 

to the direct administration of the army by the War Minister, the 
officials who surround him make up for their impotence in this direc- 
tion by the activity with which they exercise their controlling func 
tions. A wise auditor of public accounts knows full well that a 
principal part of his duty is to keep in due bounds the officious zeal 
of his understrappers (Handlangcr). But the moral courage necessary 
for the exercise of this is one of the rarest of official attributes, and the 
ery of maintaining the control of the civil authority over the military 
is one that is never resisted. The “ appropriation audit’’ especially is 

(1) Note by translator.—It is hardly needful to point out that, in his desire to trace 
everything to a remote cause, and in ascribing so much to the mysterious agency of 
the democratic spirit, Captain von Schwert is constantly falling into mistakes, His 
statement of the social status of the artillery and engineers is especially incorrect. 


Thete are other and excellent reasons for the exclusion of these respectable bodies 
from the higher appointments of the army. 
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a perfect bugbear in all English departments, and can be made the 
excuse for the creation of any amount of establishments. Not that 
any official auditors seem ever to care a fig whether the public money 
is well or ill spent, by things being bought dear instead of cheap ; 
all that they care about is to “work up,” as they call it, to the 
parliamentary votes and the appropriation audit; this phantom— 
the appropriation audit—scares all authorities and silences all dis- 
cussion. The resultis seen in that, while on the one hand the bureau 
of the Minister who looks after the little British army is large 
enough to administer all the armies of Europe, on the other hand 
the English general, who of all men stands most in need of education 
for the practical business of war, because so liable to be employed on 
detached service, and left dependent on his own resources, is kept 
during peace-time in perfect leading strings (vollstindig die Hdnde 
gebunden). He superintends discipline, indeed, and may take the 
handful of troops under his orders out for exercise of a morning 
without asking leave; but in all that relates to their food, clothing, 
arms, and equipment, in short all that bears on the real administra- 
tion of an army, he has no more to say than the horse he bestrides. 
When, however, the troops go on service, all this is immediately 
changed ; all rules are then cast aside—or rather the rules in force con- 
template only a state of peace—and everything is left to the general 
in the field, who from being a nonentity at once becomes supreme in 
all departments. If the general who finds himself in this position be 
an able man, he improvises a system of transport and supply, suited 
to the emergency and the scene of operation; but if not, and the 
chances are against his being such, then the expedition ends in dis- 
aster, as so many English expeditions have ended, or at best falls 
short of the object with which it was undertaken. In the former 
category, I have been assured by intelligent British officers, was 
what happened in the expeditions to Abyssinia and Ashantee, and 
more recently in the war against the Zulus, when every detail, down 
to the uniform to be worn by the troops, was prescribed, pro hde vice, 
by the commanding general. 

Just as the English are engaged in recasting their system of pro-~ 
motion consequent on the abolition of Purchase, so also their mode 
of recruitment is undergoing an organic cHange. With all their 
admitted fertility of mechanical invention, the same degree of 
originality is not*observable in their military organization, which 
is for the most part slavishly copied from one or other of the 
nations of Europe, often without a sense of its unfitness for the special 
circumstances of their own nation. At present, owing to our late 
successes, German organization is most in favour and most imitated in 
England, although in many respects quite unsuitable for the peculiar 
condition of that country. Thus the English have lately been intro- 
ducing our system of a reserve—a system undoubtedly efficient 
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when war has to be undertaken on a great scale and close to your 
own door, where the reserves are immediately available. Having 
established this new reserve accordingly, and transferred all their 
old soldiers to it, with a proviso that they shall be called out only on 
great emergency, the English have suddenly discovered that their 
army is wanted mostly for detached operations in all parts of the 
globe, and to act at once without waiting to be reinforced with 
reserves from home, and that for emergencies of this sort weak bat- 
talions of young troops are not the best material. And accordingly 
they are now busily engaged in elaborating a new plan for meeting 
a difficulty which might have been foreseen. But as usual, instead 
of intrusting the duty of framing the needful measure to the head 
of the army and his staff, an independent commission is appointed 
for the purpose, as a sop to the democratic feeling. 

But not only have they been trying to improve their army on 
our model; in their reverence for copies, they are actually pro- 
posing to alter it for the worse, and that in one very important 
respect. Perhaps the strongest point in the British army is to 
be found in the character of its officers, who in their intercourse 
with the men display a happy mean between the familiarity so 
: detrimental to discipline exhibited in the French army, and that 
exclusive caste feeling too frequently to be observed in our own. 
E They are pleasure-loving, no doubt, and too often indifferent 

to the more scientific side of their profession—an indifference 
fostered by the neglect manifested towards it by the authorities—but 
scrupulously attentive to all the demands of duty ; active in body and 
habit, and excelling in the manly pursuits to which so large a part 
of their time is dedicated, they are looked up to and trusted by their 
men, to whom they are always ready to lead the way. And for- 
tunately for the English army, so weak in other respects, its bat- 
talions and companies are very strongly officered. Yet this peculiar 
advantage it is actually proposed by some of their would-be reformers 
: to throw away. They are so enamoured of the German system that 
they would substitute for the handy company, barely a hundred 
strong, well commanded by its three officers, the larger German 
company of double that strength; as if there were any virtue in a 
paucity of officers, and as if we did not adopt the large unit purely on 
grounds of economy, so necessary with the great forces we have to 
keep on foot. 

This change, however, is advocated by some, not so much on 
grounds of tactical efficiency, as in order to improve the relative 
position of the captains, which has suffered of late from the elevation \ 
of the non-combatant branches and the multiplication of honorary \ 





titles. Paymasters, and doctors, and commissariat officers have now all 
high relative or honorary rank, while honorary rank in advance of 
their substantive position is freely given to the militia, and is being 
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demanded by the volunteers; who will soon get it, for in England 
the authorities always yield to pressure in matters of this sort. So 
that it has gradually come about that now the captain of a company of 
infantry, instead of being a big man, as with us, is a mere nobody. 
And it has accordingly been urged that if the existing companies 
were doubled up, the commander might be styled major, instead of 
captain, and thus the combatant officers might have the position 
restored to them which they have gradually lost, for the lieutenants 
in their turn would be converted into captains. But to this it is 
objected that the doctors and the non-combative branches would 
thereon demand a still further advance, so that the only effect would 
be the abolition of the junior ranks all round; the army before long 
would consist of nothing but generals and field officers, but every- 
body would be relatively just where he was before. 

This multiplication of the higher grades is indeed one of the 
most striking things about the English army. The English regiment, 
which is the same thing as a battalion, has three field-officers, where 
we have only one. But these officers have at any rate nominal 
duties to perform, and the establishment is a fixed one depending on 
the number of battalions. Far more extraordinary is the enormous 
proportion, or rather disproportion, of general officers to the strength 
of thearmy. The English have, in fact, generals enough to command 
all the armies of Europe. It was explained to me, however, that this 
list was eventually to undergo reduction. All those of a certain age 
have lately been placed on a retired list; but although promotions 
have been made in their room to what is called effective establish- 
ment—of which, however, only a very small fraction is ever em- 
ployed—this last is to be gradually reduced. So far, however, 
as can be made out by a foreigner, who finds it very hard to 
understand the complex system of the English army, the dis- 
tinction between the retired list and the effective list consists 
merely in this, that the names of the retired officers are entered in 
the Army List in italics, and that they are not eligible for employ- 
ment; but inasmuch as only a small fraction of the generals on the 
effective list ever do obtain employment, and that therefore promotion © 
to the rank of general in most cases already involves practical retire- 
ment, the distinction is scarcely more than nominal, and the so-called 
reduction in the establishment involves in the first instance a large 
augmentation. It was further explained to me, however, that the 
measure was necessary in order to stimulate the promotion of the 
colonels, which had got into a very stagnant condition. For with 
the English the regiment is not commanded by a colonel, as in other 
armies, but by a lieutenant-colonel who, after five years, obtains 
promotion to the higher grade—by brevet, as it is called—and is 
simultaneously placed on the shelf (gestattet sich auszuruhren). A 
few of these colonels do indeed obtain command of what are called 
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Brigade-depots, where they have charge of a bare handful of recruits, 
and some find employment on the staff. But whether employed or 
in retirement, all the colonels, after several years’ probation, are 
promoted in order of seniority to be generals, when a few of them 
may be fortunate enough to obtain the charge of the miscellaneous 
collection of troops called a ‘district.’ And, as the explanation ran, 
it was in order to shcrten the time thus spent on the colonels’ list 
that the late augmentation was made of the generals. 

It has been argued, moreover, that this plan of keeping up a large 
staff of general officers, far in excess of any possible wants, was a 
good one, because it admitted of picked men being selected for com- 
mands. These, having the opportunity to practise high strategy and 
the movement of troops on a large scale, would thus prepare them- 
selves in peace-time for the duties of active service. 

“So, then,” I said to my informant, “the few among your gene- 
rals who hold command, the selected few who are employed, are all 
engaged in the movement and exercise of troops, undergoing train- 
ing in fact for active service ?” 

“ Naturally,” he replied, “we have not many military commands, 
but those we turn to the best account ; our general officers who are 
selected to hold them prepare themselves in the handling of their 
brigades and troops generally on a large scale.” 

While my friend was speaking I was turning over the pages of 
the Army List—a toilsome operation, for although the English 
have only a small army, they have a very large Army List. At last I 
came to the West Indies, where I found a general and staff to be 
stationed. 

“‘So your general here,” I said, “is engaged in handling troops 
on a large scale? How many brigades are there in the West Indies 
division ?” 

“‘ Ah,” he replied, “ that is an exceptional case ; there are not any 
troops now in the West Indies ; at least, not any white troops.” 

“Then, probably it is in Ceylon and China that your brigades are 
massed, for there, also, I see you have general officers and their 
staffs ?”” 

“Well, no,” he said, “it so happens that almost all their gar- 
risons have been withdrawn from those places. You must go to 
India if you want to see our system properly at work. In India we 
have 2 large establishment of troops.” 

“ Ah, so it is in India that your major-generals have real brigades 
to command ?” 

“Well, it is not quite that either; we have real brigades in India, 
and plenty of them, but they are commanded by colonels with acting 
rank. They are younger, you see, than the major-generals, and better 
up to their work, because they have not been so long unemployed. 
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In fact,” he continued, warming up, “ we generally employ colonels 
on active service everywhere for the command of brigades.” 

“So!” I observed. 

“Yes; and one of our colonels has lately distinguished himself 
very much in this way in an independent command in South Africa.” 

“‘ When a colonel does that, of course you promote him at once 
by what you call a brevet ?” 

“ Not out of his turn; that would be unfair to the other colonels 
who are senior to him.” 

“ But who have not distinguished themselves ?” 

“No; but still, after once you have become a colonel in our army, 
the rule is that you should not be superseded.” 

My friend was evidently a representative of the new democratic 
sentiment. In the old days of purchase supersession was rather the 
rule than the exception.! 

A further examination of the Army List brought out the facts 
that the officer commanding the British army corps in Afghanistan 
began the campaign as a colonel, with only acting rank as major- 
general, and that all the brigade commanders under him are only 
substantive colonels, with acting rank as brigadier-general. So 
that, after all, with this huge list of generals, kept up ostensibly 
in order to give the means of selection, this selection was not 
employed. For their generals on service the English go down to a 
lower grade. I returned to the charge. 

“ Don’t you think, my friend,” I said, “that it would be a good 
thing to spend a little less money on your generals, whom you 
make no use of, and to apply the saving to keeping up a few more 
soldiers, of which you have so few ?”’ 

“Ah, but you want this list of general officers to make an outlet 
for the ranks below.” 

“ Listen, dear sir,’’ I rejoined. ‘‘ These promotions are still in the 
hands of the Horse Guards, are they not? Your Chamber does not 
interfere in the matter.” 

“Thank Heaven, no; we have not got so low as that yet.” 

“Your Commander-in-Chief naturally gathers round him all the 
abler spirits of the army. Your head-quarters staff comprises all 
the men of character, and distinction, and originality of conception, 
to be found in the army, taken from all branches of the service, 
without favour ?” 

* Natiirlich,” said my companion. 

“So that your Horse Guards, as you call it, represents the best 


(1) Our author’s love of theorising has again led him astray. Supersession still goes 
on below the?rank of colonel ; it is only when that rank is reached that promotion goes 
by seniority. And he is a little hard on the unemployed officer, who not only has not 
the chance of distinguishing himself, but is to be superseded into the bargain. 
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talent of the army in all branches, representative men, of inde- 
pendent mind, whose judgment carries great weight ?” 

“So,” replied my friend. 

“Well, then, why should not the head of your army, with the 
help of such a staff, do as the head of ours does, select the best men 
for promotion to generals, without reference to seniority? You 
need then have no more generals than there are commands to fill. 
Think what a saving there might be.” 

‘“‘ Promote by selection on his own responsibility ?” 

“Yes; with the aid, of course, of an able and independent staff, 
representing all the best talent of the army in all branches of the 
service, and whose judgment would carry universal acceptation.” 

But my companion shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Exercise responsi- 
bility ?” he asked. ‘ Promote by merit? No,no! Promotion by 
merit would never answer in our army ; it would be too great an 
innovation. Promote by seniority, and everybody is on the same 
footing. It is not the business of our Horse Guards to exercise 
responsibility of any sort, but to work the system as they find it. 
Besides, you might have questions asked about the promotions in 
the Assembly, and then there would be the very deuce to pay.” 

And I found it quite impossible to convince him of the wisdom of 
my views. 

We had been speaking of the list of what are called the effective 
generals, but these by no means exhaust the visible supply, it being 
customary in the English army to give every colonel on retirement 
the honorary rank of general. But indeed England nowadays 
swarms with military titles. All the members of the Civil Service 
in India have military rank, in order, it is said, to make them respected 
by the natives of that country, who have a great esteem for military 
titles.' The militia officers, who are called out for a month in the 
year, carry their rank about with them all the year round, and so 
do many of the volunteer officers, without being called out at all ; in 
fact, wherever you go in England you may meet with peaceful- 
looking citizens—merchants and manufacturers and private gentle- 
men, and what not—who turn out to be majors or colgnels of some- 
thing or other, but who have nothing military about them but their 
title. The English in former days used to laugh at the Americans 
for their fondness for these things, which is certainly hardly compa- 
tible with the proper Republican spirit, but the laugh may now be 
turned against themselves. Not, however, that the English are not 
at heart a warlike people; the existence of the martial instinct is 
shown in the admirable persistence with which they have continued 


(1) This is a mistake, although a natural one for a foreigner to fall into, our system 


being, it must be admitted, a little complicated. Only a part of the Indian Civil Service 
is composed of military officers. 
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to keep up their volunteer system, at much personal inconvenience, 
with little or no encouragement from the Government, often it may 
be said under positive discouragement ; a system which, although no 
doubt faulty, is yet capable of being turned into a very powerful 
weapon of defence, if only sufficient time be allowed and warning 
given. The nation evidently believes that this warning will be 
given, although occasionally subject to panics; but the Government 
is more constant than the people, and so far from yielding to the 
popular cry just now being raised about the defenceless state of the 
country, owing to the reduced condition of the infantry at home, 
it has during the past season knocked off the usual Autumn Ma- 
neeuvres, as some small set-off against the cost of the war in South 
Africa. Such items as Autumn Maneuvres, or the strength of the 
rank and file of the army, are just those with which both political 
parties can play at small economies, the Liberals on principle, the 
Conservatives by way of a sop to the extreme left (An der dussersten 
Linken); but neither side will venture to attack those parts 
of the system which would furnish real matter for economies, the 
overgrown administrative establishments, and, what particularly 
strikes the Continental observer, the enormous disproportion of 
senior officers. On the contrary, the tendency of late measures has 
been rather, as above explained, still further to increase this dispro- 
portion, while the abolition of purchase has for effect that a number 
of officers are to be pensioned off in the prime of life, whether they 
like it or not. 

Turn we now to the general military policy of the English. And 
first as regards their defensive arrangements, to which reference has 
just been made. The truth is these people do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of ever being put on their defence, and perhaps with good 
reason : hence the want of reality about all their defensive arrange- 
ments. A year or two ago a scheme was brought out for the 
mobilisation of all the forces of the country, the auxiliary forces 
included—that is, the militia, volunteers, and the yeomanry, who 
are also volunteers, but mounted men. This was done under the 
influence of one of those panics to which the people of that country - 
are subject. The whole island was mapped out into districts, to each 
of which an army corps composed of the three forces was assigned— 
on paper.. But the further measure of providing that any of these 
bodies should be really capable of mobilisation was not proceeded 
with. The staff and the means of transport have never been assigned 
to these army corps, large portions of which are wanting to complete, 
even on paper. And the press, which was very keen about the 
matter at first, having now waxed cold again, it is generally under- 
stood that the whole scheme will drop as soon as it can with decency 
be allowed to disappear from the Army List. The genius of these 
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islanders is indeed essentially aggressive. They feel, and rightly, that 
the best defence of their own country is to carry the war into that of 
the enemy. Their conception of war always embodies the notion of 
foreign expeditions, and they cannot therefore be got to take serious 
precautions against danger at home. But herein is seen the curious 
mixture of confidence and unreadiness which enters into their 
character ; for although their first need in furtherance of such a 
policy is to have a body of troops so organized as to be readily capable 
of being sent abroad, and which, even if small in numbers, should be 
complete as far as it goes, no steps have been taken to provide such 
a body. The army corps created under the so-called mobilisation 
scheme above referred to, being composed in part of militia, are not 
available for foreign service, and to send even a small force away, 
that organization would have to be broken up and a new one impro- 
vised for the occasion. Apart from any question of European 
war, the history of England shows very plainly how her great 
colonial empire and foreign possessions involve a never-ending 
liability to undertake military operations in some quarter or other of 
the globe. The experience of the past indicates that some unex- 
pectec. cause for taking the field is to be always looked for, although 
the nature of the call can never be indicated beforehand, and that as 
soon as oue little war is finished another will break out somewhere 
else. This experience, then, points to the need for always keeping 
up the nucleus of a small force in a state fit to take the field. But it 
is disregarded, and as soon as each difficulty is disposed of, the Govern- 
ment of the day, like a sailor who spends all his savings as soon as his 
ship is paid off, invariably cuts down the rank and file of the army, 
till there is not even a brigade available and ready for active service. 

This unreadiness and want of foresight are shown even in such a 
matter as the dress of the troops. That curious medley of old-world 
ceremonies and modern rules, the standing orders of the British 
army, (known as the Queen’s Regulations), lays down the uniform to 
be worn in peace-time with extreme particularity, There are, for in- 
stance, half-a-dozen different ways prescribed for wearing the sword, 
but not a word is said about the uniform to be worn on active ser- 
vice. Indeed, to see a body of English troops on parade one might 
suppose that the contingency of war was not contemplated. The 
object in view seems to be that the officers should be easily dis- 
tinguishable from the men, and that the staff should be especially 
conspicuous, while the generals with their peculiar coats and cocked 
hats surmounted by enormous plumes are to be made out from an im- 
mense distance. If the English army were now to take the field, their 
staff would be swept away in the first general action; the generals 
especially would be a sure mark for the enemy’s sharpshooters. 
Also, probably because they wear their uniforms so little, all branches 
of the service affect a great quantity of expensive gold lace and em- 
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broidery on their coats, which would be soiled by the first exposure 
and make them quite unfit to be worn as uniform on service. The 
bravery of these islanders would thus appear to savour of reckless- 
ness, did they really sacrifice their lives for the love of finery ; but 
what in fact happens is this, that in the absence of any rules on the 
subject, each general on active service is a law unto himself, and 
improvises some sort of uniform for his troops on the spur of the 
moment; but the absence of any distinct provision is, as I have 
said, a curious instance of the English unreadiness. 

It may be mentioned that the English army is the most expen- 
sively dressed of any in Europe; this is partlya consequence, no 
doubt, of their system of voluntary enlistment, which makes it 
necessary that the soldier’s life, and especially his dress, should ap- 
pear attractive to the vagrant population from which recruits are 
mainly obtained. The greater costliness of the cavalry uniform, and 
the way in which the trooper’s coat is bedizened with tags and 
embroidery, would seem to indicate that the cavalry is a less 
popular service than the infantry, needing special attractions ; 
as indeed is only natural with an insular people, the enclosed nature 
of whose country affords little scope for cavalry operations, while that 
branch seldom takes a part in the isolated expeditions to distant 
regions of which the military records of the nation are mainly 
composed. In the British, even more than in other armies, 
the leading part has always been played by the infantry, and 
its triumphs have always been associated with the prowess 
of that arm. But although the British uniform in all branches is 
costly, the result to foreign eyes is hardly commensurate with the 
outlay. What these people term “smartness” is the thing now 
most aimed at in their uniforms; smartness at present taking the 
form of a retrenchment of the skirts of the tunic till hardly any 
skirts are left. A thus curtailed (verkiirzter) guardsman, his scanty 
coat surmounted by an enormous shako, and his trousers tucked into 
gaiters, seen alone, as when on sentry, has a very forlorn and topheavy 
appearance, although the effect in the mass is well enough. But in 
undress no skirts at all are worn, and smartness takes the form of an 
almost indelicate tightness of dress. To see one of their tall troopers 
—for although compared with us the English are a small race, they 
have a sufficiency of tall men wherewith to overweight their limited 
number of troop-horses—wearing on the extreme edge of his head 
a little cap, about as useful as the pocket-handkerchief a lady carries 
at a ball, and a curious instance of survival (Zopfthum), his legs encased 
in very tightly-strapped trousers, and the upper part of his body in a 
very tight and very short jacket, with not a pocket big enough to hold 
even a sausage, looking altogether the picture of discomfort and 
smartness—when I see one of these long-legged giants walking in 
Bloomsbury Gardens, or other fashionable resort for the children of 
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the aristocracy and their female attendants, my impulse is always to 
present the poor fellow with a petticoat to wrap round him. Also 
when dining with the officers—and on more than one occasion 
during my visit to England have these hospitable islanders pressed 
on me their good solid food and fiery Xeres and Oporto wines in their 
camps of Aldershot and Shorncliffe; when I have seen a stout and 
rubicund field officer, whose short open “ shell jacket” displayed all 
the proportions of his portly frame, methought that the long frock-coat 
worn by all branches of our own army was both more comfortable 
and more decent (anstdndig). But, as I have said, the English are 
an imitative people in affairs military, and perhaps before long will 
adopt this our good custom of a coat that really covers, as they have 
adopted our helmet and many other parts of our system. 

It has been mentioned that the English are subject to alternate 
modes of over-confidence and alarm. Just now the former feeling 
seems to be in the ascendant, in consequence of the satisfactory con- 
clusion of the wars in Africa and India. But when I was in England 
the people were greatly exercised at the supposed excessive youth of 
their soldiers, and the cry was raised for old men. Whether or not 
the drill and discipline of the troops has suffered from this cause, as 
was alleged by some, I could not tell, for there were no soldiers left 
in the country to be inspected, except those still under the drill ser- 
geant. But probably there was some exaggeration, as usual, in these 
criticisms ; and, as I used to tell my English friends by way of conso- 
lation, our own troops are all young, and that they might remember 
also how that their army, which backed up our own so nobly at 
Waterloo, was largely made up of recruits and freshly-drafted militia- 
men. By these and such-like reflections I succeeded in comforting 
them. 

One thing in England surprised me much. I had always understood 
the people of that country to be sober-minded and spare of speech, 
and especially averse from anything like boasting. Accordingly, 
when first 1 saw the newspaper advertisements on the walls of the 
railway stations, containing such announcement as “ Great battle!” 
“ Decisive victory !!” “ Desperate resistance of the enemy!!!” and 
so forth, I pressed forward like every one else to buy a copy. (The 
English paper costs ten pfennigs, but is larger than a German paper, 
although the cramped Roman character makes the type somewhat 
indistinct.) This is news indeed, I thought. A great battle involves 
a great army to fight it. Whence have these English got their great 
army? I soon found, however, that the event thus described was 
really an affair between a handful of British soldiers on the 
one side, and some undisciplined mountaineers on the other, who 
could not be got to stay and be killed, but gave up an impregnable 
position before they had inflicted any serious loss upon the assail- 
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ants, whose ‘“ unconquerable valour ” in driving them off was dwelt 
upon in the various leading articles with much complacency. The 
same sentiment is fed by the illustrated papers, which draw pictures 
of battle-fields absolutely false in every respect, but which are 
eagerly bought not only by the ignorant multitude, but by the 
educated classes. One such I saw, of a body of infantry in square, 
standing back to back and selling their lives heroically against 
countless numbers of savages ; although the official records explained 
specifically that the slaughter was due to the troops in question 
being taken by surprise and trying to escape in disorder. On 
another occasion a lady drew my attention to a picture in one of 
these papers. It was of a field redoubt, very strong, with high 
perpendicular scarp, on the top of which a group of British soldiers 
were standing, rifle in hand, awaiting, comfortably sheltered behind 
the parapet, the attack of some savages who could be seen advancing 
armed with spear and shield across the open plain below. ‘“ Look 
at these noble fellows,” said the lady, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion—and let me here remark, that their language spoken 
in the low rich tones of these charming English ladies falls 
as pleasantly on the cultivated ear as even the dulcet accents of our 
own Suabia—‘“see,” said my lovely hostess, ‘ how nobly these gallant 
fellows face death at the call of their country.” I replied that the 
Zulus were certainly making a noble defence of their country, and 
that few European troops would face such tremendous odds; at which 
remark the lady looked surprised, and our pleasant occupation of 
looking over the pictures together came abruptly to anend. But 
this is merely an illustration of the present state of mind among the 
English ; to hear them talk about these conflicts with savages in 
Asia and Africa, one might suppose that they had no higher standard 
of military excellence than the people of a South American republic, 
and that it was no longer the same race which had fought at Min- 
den and Salamanca, and stood by us so stoutly at Waterloo, to say 
nothing of the conquest of the Sikhs, and the stubborn suppression 
of the Indian mutiny. But it was explained to me that herein was 
another illustration of the spread of the democratic spirit ; that the — 
masses had now begun to take an interest in military affairs, the 
result being a crude and misdirected criticism which might be ex- 
pected to improve with the advance of general intelligence. 

And, although there is so much to surprise and even amuse the 
unprejudiced observer in the clumsy working of the English military 
machine, it is impossible not to recognise the fact that these islanders 
possess all the qualities necessary for furnishing a good army as well as 
for administering it properly. The energy and spirits of the English 
youth, albeit sometimes exhibited in a coarse and boisterous form ; the 
fondness of those of the upper classes for manly exercises and an 
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active life, are evidences of the one; the aptitude of the people for 
self-government, their quickness of movement in all the business of 
life, of the other. When we compare, for example, the decision and 
vigour exhibited in conducting the traffic on a great English railway, 
with the slower if more methodical habits applied to the same busi- 
ness in other European countries, one cannot but feel that the ex- 
hibition of the same sort of qualities should be equally successful in 
the conduct of an army ora war. Under aproper system of decen- 
tralisation the English officers would be as capable as any in the world 
of acting on their own responsibility; that rapid and intelligent 
action in all parts of the military machine which we have succeeded in 
obtaining only by patient labour, should come to them readily as part 
of their nature. But just now the English army is passing through a 
transitional stage. The English will tell you, indeed, that in getting 
rid of Purchase, and abolishing the privilege of the Guards, and the 
eat, and introducing short service, and putting the Horse Guards 
under the War Department, they have already reformed their army. 
The truth is, however, that they have scarcely made a beginning, and 
that their system is still a curious medley of old-world customs and 
modern applications. The time will come, and is possibly not far 
distant, when looking back on what their military system is at the 
present day—its barbarous method of recruiting, involving whole- 
sale desertions and dragging in its train the huge burden of their 
military prisons; the total dislocation between the militia and the 
line, two bodies which should be closely bound together and mutually 
support each other ; the cumbersome and unwieldy civil administra- 
tion; the negation of all proper responsibility to the superior 
combatant officers ; the monstrous superfluity of officers in the higher 
grades; the degradation of military rank by the profusion of 
honorary titles scattered broadcast over all branches of the service ; 
the enormous cost of the army and the small number of men to show 
for it;—-when the English shall have arrived at a simpler, more 
reasonable, and cheaper and more efficient organization, they will 
look back on their present military condition with the same sort 
of scorn as they are now accustomed to employ when referring to the 
times of their Sir Dundas and their Herzog von Yorck—and with even 
better reason for feeling surprise that such a state of things should 
ever have been tolerated. 








WINTER QUARTERS. 


“La terre est son médecin ; chaque climat est un reméde. La médecine, de plus en 

plus, sera une émigration, une émigration prévoyante.” 
MIcHELET. 

Acatnst the many privileges which are said to be exclusively the 
lot of an Englishman must be set off the obvious disadvantage that 
he has to live in a climate which, for a great part of the year, is 
little short of detestable. So long as he remains strong and well, he 
usually contents himself with grumbling, and adopts (or sometimes 
does not adopt) such artificial means of protection as his intelligence 
and experience show to be useful and necessary. But if he inherits, 
or acquires accidentally through disease, a feeble and ailing consti- 
tution, then too frequently he falls a victim to the rigour and incle- 
mency of the external conditions to which he is exposed ; or, if he 
is both wise and rich, he follows the example of the migratory tribes 
of the animal kingdom, and seeks at each recurring season those 
conditions of climate which to him, as well as to them, are the 
conditions of life and comfort. 

But we should be unjust and short-sighted if we failed to see any 
compensatory advantages in this climate of ours which we so often 
abuse. Many of the best qualities of an Englishman are, to a great 
extent, due to the character of the climate of the country he inhabits. 
His capacity for endurance, and for adapting himself to varying con- 
ditions and circumstances, his energy in overcoming difficulties, his 
physical strength, are in some measure the outcome of his life-long 
contest with unfavourable external conditions, and of those out-door 
exercises and sports to which he is driven in order to keep the blood 
actively circulating through limbs which would otherwise be chilled 
and benumbed ; or to keep his mind free from the melancholy and 
depression which inactivity under a leaden sky most surely induces. 

The return of the month of November necessarily brings to many - 
minds the consideration, where they can pass the next five or 
six months with the least inconvenience and the greatest benefit to 
their healths. To the too numerous victims of pulmonary consump- 
tion, as well as to those who fear to become so, it is a question of the 
greatest import; and not to those alone, for increasing experience of 
climatic conditions and influences shows that a vast number of other 
chronic maladies acquired in this climate are stayed in their course, 
and not infrequently altogether arrested by judicious change to more 
favourable external conditions. A few general considerations, there- 
fore, as to the facts and principles which should guide us in the 
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choice of a winter climate may perhaps prove, at this moment, both 
opportune and profitable. 

It would be unwise within the limits of a review article to hamper 
oneself with any attempts at a strict classification, while an exhaustive 
survey of the whole series of winter health-resorts is, of course, impos- 
sible. It will be better to confine our consideration to those which 
are tolerably accessible, and especially to such as recent inquiries have 
brought more prominently before the public. And, in the first place, 
let us attempt to dispose of the question of the utility and scope of 
high-mountain health-resorts in winter, and especially of that por- 
tion of the question in which the public are beginning to take a great 
interest, the relation of those elevated regions to the cure of pulmo- 
nary consumption. It will be interesting in this place to mention, 
that in the very first volume of this Review, i.e. fourteen years ago, 
un article is to be found which foreshadows this discussion. ‘In 
cold climates,’ says the writer, ‘on the contrary, consumption is 


ulmost unknown. In Iceland it is seldom seen; in Greenland a case 
is the exception, and in more northern regions it disappears altogether. 
In mountain ranges above 3,000 feet it is an exceptional complaint. 
Heat is favourable to the development of the disease, especially when 
accompanied by moisture.” * 

The discussion in this country has, during the last two or three 


years, been almost limited to the examination of the merits of one 
health-resort, viz. Davos in the Grisons. Ten years ago, when I 
first examined the subject, and when I first visited Davos and the 
Upper Engadine, it was the latter place that was chiefly in the minds 
of English physicians as a possible winter sanitarium for consump- 
tives. Davos was then resorted to almost exclusively by Germans 
and Swiss. The reputation of the Upper Engadine as a winter station 
seems to have collapsed completely. A writer in this Review, 
speaking from an intimate personal experience of the Engadine for 
many years, and who certainly could not be accused of any prejudice 
against the place, thus speaks of his own observations of the residence 
of consumptive patients there :— 


‘* Tt is well known that, in the treatment of such cases, medical opinion has 
undergone a change, so astounding as to look like a leap in the dark, or, at 
least, in the dim twilight. As the remedial agent, the extreme of dry cold has 
suddenly replaced the extreme of moist heat; and some patients who, only 
twenty years ago, would have been more or less boiled in Madeira, are now 
frozen on Alpine heights. How far has this bold experiment succeeded? In 
the Engadine, certainly, the results (so far as they go) have not been encourag- 
ing. Out of the very few who, within my knowledge, have spent winters (or 
parts of winters) there, at least six have died—a startlingly large portion of 
the entire number ; whereas consumptive cases where the cure of certain disease 
is itself certain and certainly due to the Engadine winter, are—I will not say 





(1) “Dangers of Madeira.” Fortnightly Review, Vol. I., 1865. 
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unknown—but exceedingly rare. But, on the other hand, there are consump- 
tive patients whom the air seems to have kept alive, and who are, though not 
well, quite well enough to enjoy life.” 


This evidence was of great value, coming as it did from one who 
had, during a series of years, followed with interest the histories of 
the consumptive invalids he had met in the Engadine, biassed by no 
medical predilections, but as an earnest and honest advocate of that 
place as a health-resort, in such cases as it had appeared to him to 
be of use. 

Now it is not a little remarkable that, while the Engadine at an 
elevation of 6,000 feet (speaking in round numbers) has failed to 
acquire a reputation as a winter station for consumptive patients, 
although introduced to our countrymen on high authority more than 
ten years ago, Davos, its near neighbour, not more than twenty 
miles distant, at an elevation of 5,200 feet should have grown with 
us into sudden and rapid popularity. If the curative agencies said 
to be at work at Davos are either the elevation, the cold, the rare- 
faction of the air, or its clearness and purity, and therefore its 
antiseptic properties, all these should be found in the Engadine. 
Comparatively small circumstanees, however, frequently determine 
the popularity or unpopularity of a health-resort ; such as slightly 
greater accessibility, the presence of a skilful or agreeable physician, 
the enterprise of hotel-keepers, and, especially, good fortune in its 
literary exponents. Davos has been so fortunate as to find an enthu- 
siastic advocate in a very able and distinguished writer.? Now 
enthusiasm is an excellent thing for the fortunes of a health-resort, 
but it is the most unfortunate of all things when introduced into 
medical discussions. The invalid public, always more ready to listen 
to enthusiastic advocacy than to careful and discriminating criticism, 
catches at the advocacy, and loses sight of the discrimination. 
Surtout pas trop denthousiasme, should be in the mind of every one 
who takes up his pen to write on health-resorts. Mr. Symonds him- 
self has recently confessed elsewhere® that he is ‘‘ not an exclusive 
believer in Davos,” and that he is “ perhaps more inclined to caution. 
about it than when he wrote a year ago in the Fortnightly.” By 
this time the advocates of Davos as a winter station are so numerous 
and influential, the number of cases which have undoubtedly re- 
ceived benefit by wintering there have become so numerous (over 
two hundred and fifty English resided at Davos last winter), that I 
feel I shall be doing more service now, if I adopt, as I did in 1870, 
the position of a critic rather than that of an advocate; although 


(1) “The Upper Engadine,” by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. Fortnightly 
Review, March, 1876. 
(2) “Davos in Winter’ (Fortnightly Review, July, 1878), by J. A. Symonds. 
(3) Lancet, August 30, 1879. 
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now, as then, I am fully convinced of its importance and value as a 
winter sanitarium in suitable and carefully selected cases. But my 
personal knowledge of the experiences of winters at Davos is by no 
means unchequered by calamities. It is quite certain that last 
winter, no doubt an exceptionally bad one, was most disastrous to 
many invalids there; and I do not know a more cruel or unfair 
thing than to throw all the blame of failure on the unfortunate 
invalids themselves, as is too often done. I therefore repeat that last 
winter was disastrous to several invalids who had taken every avail- 
‘able means of ascertaining if the climate of the place was likely to 
be suitable to their cases; and it would be infinitely more instructive 
if the medical men at Davos would furnish us with the most complete 
and elaborate details of the fatal cases and failures there, than the 
too brief records which they give us of their successes. A foreign 
gentleman who had wintered in Davos about four or five years ago, 
was seen by me in London the following summer, and he repeatedly 
assured me that during the winter he spent there, he frequently 
saw two and three interments a day ; his wife, who went there to be 
with her husband, maintains to this day that she acquired a severe 
gastric catarrh there which made her life a burden for years, and 
from which she has hardly yet recovered completely. 

I have seen others who found life there so excessively dull and 
monotonous that no amount of persuasion would induce them to 
return; while others, after passing nearly two whole seasons there, 
have found it excite a condition of nervous irritability impossible to 
endure. To what cases then, and to what persons is the climate of 
Davos especially adapted ? It is adapted to cases of chronic catarrhal, 
inflammatory, and ulcerative lung disease (for my own part I prefer 
to avoid the much too general term Phthisis altogether, as including 
cases never at any period of their course suited to treatment at Davos), 
occurring accidentally in persons of originally sound constitution, 
and with obvious reserve stores of physical vigour. ‘Send us 
patients,” say the physicians at Davos, ‘“ with not much local disease, 
and plenty of constitutional vigour.”” Most health-resorts desire 
patients belonging to that category ! 

But much misapprehension has arisen, especially in the minds of 
the public, from the common habit of speaking of cases of consump- 
tion as in the first, second, and third stage ; a purely artificial and most 
misleading division, for very many cases in the so-called third stage 
are infinitely more hopeful than others in the so-called first stage ; 
indeed, there is a certain form of lung disease —TI refrain, for 
reasons of my own, from calling it phthisis—the gravest fact about 
which is that there is a cavern in the upper part of one lung, and 
this is, beyond all doubt, one of the most, perhaps the most, curable 
form of ulcerative lung disease which we ever encounter, although it 
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would be defined by most physicians as a case of consumption in the 
third stage. To arrest cases of true phthisis—cases, I mean, having 
all the general, as well as the local symptoms of phthisis in its first 
stage—that is indeed a rare thing to see; but cases of cavities, large 
and small, in the lungs, where the disease has been arrested, are 
extremely common. [I lay stress on this fact, because I am constantly 
encountering popular statements which show that this is entirely 
misunderstood. 

But it is particularly in catarrhal forms of disease in young people 
that the dry and bracing climate of high valleys, like Davos, proves 
of remarkable value. The tendency to chronic catarrhal inflamma- 
tion is one of the banes of our own climate; it is aggravated by 
humid air whether at a high or a low temperature, but more espe- 
cially by the latter. It is relieved and cured in dry air, and if the 
air is cold as well as dry, the tendency to future returns of the malady 
is decidedly diminished. In examining cases of advanced lung dis- 
ease, in high mountain valleys, I have been struck again and again 
with the absence of signs of catarrh, even though the progress of 
tuberculization in the lung went steadily on. 

The peculiat climatic conditions of Davos are thus weil sum- 
marised by Mr. Symonds: ‘The position of great rocky masses to 
north and south is such that the most disagreeable winds, whether 
the keen north wind or the relaxing south, known by the dreaded 
name of fohn, are fairly excluded.” Last winter this wind prevailed 
to a great extent, and in consequence the snow thawed at times in 
mid-winter. ‘‘ Comparative stillness is a great merit of Davos; the 
best nights and days of winter present a cloudless sky, clear frost, 
and absolutely unstirred atmosphere. March is apt to be disturbed 
and stormy; and during the summer months there is a valley-wind, 
which rises regularly every morning, and blows for several hours. 
Colds are rarely caught there (last winter again proved exceptional 
in this particular), and consequently patients are enabled to pass a 
great part of their time in the open air ;’’ and this, we shall find, in 
other winter health-resorts, to be an important point; at Davos— 
sleeping with open windows is a sine qué non. 

“There are no patients,” says one of the local physicians, ‘‘ who 
cannot, if they are so inclined, sleep with safety with an open 
window during the winter.” ‘I was recommended,” says Mr. 
Symonds,’ “to be in the open air from sunrise to sunset, to walk for 
two hours in the open air before going to bed, and to sleep with open 
windows. The invalid can take more liberties with open air at 
Davos than anywhere else.” Yet this is in a climate where the 
range of temperature in twenty-four hours is extreme, and in the 
same month (January) the extreme solar heat registered has been 


(1) Lancet, August 30, 1879. 
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145° F., and the extreme cold —10° F. So much for equability of 
temperature. In the same communication Mr. Symonds adds, 
“ What I have been able to observe of the progress made by con- 
sumptive patients, induces me to think that unless they can take 
daily exercise, they would be better off in a milder climate.” In 
short, as I pointed out ten years ago, in order to support with 
advantage a climate like than of Davos or the Upper Engadine, the 
constitution of the patient must possess a latent power of vigorous 
reaction to the strongly stimulating influence of the climate ; if not, 
a very acute sense of misery is produced. So that it is the general 
state of the patient’s constitution that has to be considered rather 
than the precise extent of local mischief. The effects of the rarefac- 
tion of the air has certainly been, by some, exaggerated ; it is not 
by any means so great as to cause any trouble to persons who have 
the power of readily exchanging the air, by increased frequency and 
amplitude of the respiratory act—to persons whose respiratory me- 
chanism is practically intact, though limited tracts of lung may be 
out of gear. But with much pulmonary emphysema, with old, rigid 
chest walls, with very extensive pleuritic adhesions, or with large 
tracts of lung disabled, then the rarefaction of the air becomes a 
serious matter. I have certainly myself seen a fatal result rapidly 
brought about in this way. And I again say, as many persons have died 
at Davos, why do not the resident physicians give us full information 
as to how they die? ‘It is the duty,” to quote Mr. Symonds again, 
“of the Climatologist to attempt a classification and co-ordination 
of what is known about these various health-stations.” But how 
can this be possible, so long as those who only have the means of 
doing so will not write as fully about the dark side as they do about 
the bright side of their experience? Moreover, the enthusiastic 
advocates of Davos are not even agreed amongst themselves; for one 
of these reviewing in a daily paper a small book, ‘“ Davos-Platz, by 
one who knows it well,’’ says—‘ The author describes weeks of un- 
broken sunshine, whereas perfectly cloudless days are comparatively 
rare, and the weather is not less changeable than elsewhere in the 
mountains. The author promises a probability of cure in all pul- 
monary cases that have not advanced beyond the possibility of 
amendment, whereas experience seems to show that only certain 
constitutions, and certain types of disease are adapted to the peculiar 
condition of the climate.” I may add that facts are quite against 
the conclusion this writer arrives at, viz. that “the many rival 
valleys of the High Alps will soon find themselves as crowded with 
permanent residents in winter, as they now are in summer with 
passing tourists.” The Upper Engadine is by far the most important 
and appropriate of the rivals of Davos, and I have already pointed 
out the ill-success that has attended the attempts to make it popular 
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as a winter station. I must not, however, dwell longer on this 
interesting question, but pass on to the consideration of other winter 
resorts. Egypt resembles Davos in this respect, that its climate is 
also dry and exhilarating, and these resorts are, not infrequently, 
presented to the invalid as alternatives. It also resembles Davos in 
the wide range between the day and night temperature, depending 
upon the powerful heating effects of the sun’s rays during the day, 
and the great and rapid radiation of the heat absorbed during the 
day, after sunset, into clear, cloudless space. The climate of Upper 
Egypt is, however, on the whole a more reliable climate than that 
of any high mountain valley, and less subject to variations; while 
the interest of the voyage up the Nile, and the diversions which it 
presents, render it a much more suitable resort for those who dread 
ennui, or who need occupation as well as relaxation for the mind. 
The objections to Egypt are, of course, its distance and the expense 
attending the journey ; and, moreover, whichever route you select, it 
is impossible to avoid a sea voyage of at least three days, The objec- 


tions to this, as well as to other sea voyages, are forcibly put by Mr. 
Flower * :— 


‘* The principal objection to persons in delicate health undertaking a long sea 
voyage is the uncertainty about the influences to which he or she may be 
exposed ; while on land, the traveller is, to a great extent, his own master, and 
has power to control the surrounding conditions. He may regulate the day’s 
journey, according to strength or inclination, he may linger in such places as 
have agreeable associations and environments, he may hasten over those of an 
opposite character; but when once embarked upon a voyage, whether he find 
himself crowded in a dark close cabin, with two or three uncongenial com- 
panions, lying on a narrow, hard shelf, port-holes rigidly closed, and the atmo- 
sphere he breathes poisoned by noisome odours, of which the sickening smell of 
the oil of the engines is one of the least objectionable ; the rain pouring on deck, 
making escape from his prison, even for a few minutes, impossible; when he 
feels he would give all his worldly possessions for a breath of pure air, or a 
few hours’ cessation from the perpetual din of the engines within and the waves 
without; he is perfectly helpless, he must go through it, day after day, and 
night after night, until the weather changes or the voyage is ended.” 


There is only one period of the year when Egypt is ever visited by 
the European as a health-resort, and that is from the middle of 
November to the beginning of April, when it is considered to have 
the “finest climate in the world.” There are several routes from 
England to Egypt. The shortest and most convenient is that 
through Italy to Brindisi, and there is now, on one day in the week, 
a saloon carriage attached to the train at Calais which goes through 
to Brindisi. In this way the journey to Egypt is accomplished in 
six days. The longest is that by P. & O. boat from Southampton, 
which takes thirteen days. In returning, it is important for invalids 


(1) “ Notes of Experience in Egypt,” by W. H. Flower, F.R.S. British Medical 
ournal, September and October, 1874. 
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with lung disease to bear in mind that it is not safe to return by the 
Southampton route, as the transition from the climate of Egypt to 
that of England is too abrupt. It is very important to leave Egypt 
before the heat becomes too great—z.e. not later than the middle of 
April—and it is undesirable to return to England before June. The 
interval may be conveniently spent in a variety of places of great 
interest, such as Syria, Italy, Greece, or some of the islands of the 
Mediterranean. 

The chief characteristic of the climate of Egypt is its dryness. 

‘‘In the richly wooded districts of the equatorial regions of Africa,”’ writes 
Mr. Flower, ‘‘ where the numerous affluents of the Nile take their rise, almost 
continuous rains prevail ; but in the deserts of Nubia and Upper Egypt, through 
which the great river flows in its course to the sea, sometimes years pass without 
a single shower. The absence of rain and absence of vegetation are obviously 
related to one another. The Mediterranean coast, and the Delta, are less dry 
than the upper parts of the country, and Cairo occupies an intermediate 


position.” 

We have the authority of the same writer for the statement that 
in an exceptionally wet season there were only eleven days out of 
one hundred and fifty in which rain fell, and on some of these it was 
scarcely more than a few drops. The days, as a general rule, are 
much like one another, fine, clear, bright, and sunny, and “the sub- 
ject of the weather, so important to us in our island home, soon loses 
all interest, owing to the absence of change.” Another of the 
characteristics of the winter climate of Egypt is the warmth or heat 
of the day (70° to 75° F. in the shade), as contrasted with the cold- 
ness, freshness, and heavy dews of the nights. In the night the 
thermometer often falls to 40° or lower, seldom quite to freezing 
point, so that there is a very considerable range between the day and 
night temperature. It has been justly observed that this is an 
advantage to many constitutions—that a sultry night following a hot 
day often induces languor and depression, and that the freshness of 
the Egyptian night and early morning is invigorating and bracing, 
and enables one better to bear the fatigues and heat of the day. 
Persons with delicate chests must be careful to protect themselves by 
appropriate clothing, and by retiring before nightfall, from the 
sudden change from the day to the night temperature, which they 
may otherwise find trying or injurious. The air of the desert— 
that is, all the country above the level of the autumnal overflow of 
the Nile—is universally admitted to be most invigorating: “a 
refreshing breeze, in winter at least, generally tempers even the heat 
and glare of the midday sun, and in the morning and evening it is 
decidedly cool. Nowhere on land is air so pure, as nowhere else is 
there such complete absence of all decomposing organic matters in 
the soil; it has been well compared with that of the open sea. 

Most of those who go to Egypt for the winter, go with the inten- 
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tion of making the Nile voyage; but a winter may also be passed 
agreeably and advantageously at Cairo, or at Ismailia, as well as on 
the Nile. The thing of chief importance is to breathe as much of 
the desert air as possible. It has been objected to Cairo that the 
hotels and all the modern houses are built on low ground that, until 
reclaimed, used to be subject to the overflow ; and that the whole of 
the ancient city, with its crowded population and filthy streets, is 
between them and the desert ; that the prevailing winds, being from 
the north, blow directly across the Delta. ‘This, and the great 
amount of not very clean dust which fills the air of a great city full 
of people and animals, form the principal drawbacks to Cairo as a 
residence for invalids.” An alternative presents itself in a place 
fifteen miles south of Cairo, and three miles from the east bank of the 
Nile, named Helowan les Bains, on account of the existence there of 
a warm sulphur spring. This station, of which I have received most 
satisfactory accounts from patients who have stayed there, possesses 
a good hotel with a medical director who speaks English ; and as it is 
in the open desert, only a few miles from Cairo, and therefore very 
accessible, it ought to become popular with those who need to live in 
the winter climate of the Egyptian desert, and yet who may not, for 
many reasons, be disposed to enter upon the Nile voyage. 


Ismailia is quite a new town, with good sea-bathing, distant nine 
hours by rail from Cairo. It has been reclaimed from the desert, is 
laid out with pretty gardens, and to the advantage of pure desert 
air offers great quiet to those who love repose, while the constant 
passage of vessels through the Suez Canal relieves it from monotony. 
Of the Nile voyage little need be said in the way of description. 


‘“<Tt is,’ Mr. Flower says, ‘‘a perfect rest from nearly all the little cares 
and troubles of the world; the weather is almost always fine, so that nearly 
the whole day may be spent on deck, and the variety and exercise of a walk 
on shore can generally be got at some time or other in the twenty-four hours ; 
the life on board a dahabeeah is generally a healthy one. It is essentially an 
out-of-doors country life. The air, though perhaps not equal to that of the 
higher parts of the desert, is pure and bracing; for, owing to the narrowness 
of the strip of fertile land on the sides of the river, the air is practically that — 
of the desert. On the first subsidence of the water, after the autumnal over- 
flow, the banks are muddy and damp, so it is well not to take to the water 
until December, by which time they are well dried by the sun, though January, 
February, and March are the best months. The higher the river is ascended, 
so the salubrity increases. The nights are generally clear, bright, and cool, 
and warm clothing is essential, as no artificial heat can be obtained on board 
the boat.” 


Egypt as a winter resort has, then, the following advantages :— 
Ist, It is almost rainless ; at Cairo five or six showers would be the 
average in the winter. 2nd. It has a generally dry and clear atmo- 
sphere ; attended, it is true, with great changes of temperature in the 
twenty-four hours, a circumstance which proves invigorating rather 
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than otherwise, if the invalid is careful to protect himself from the 
sudden fall of temperature at sunset, as well as through the cold 
nights. 3rd. Extreme cold is excessively rare. The mean winter 
temperature at Cairo is about 58° F., and it rarely falls below freezing 
point. 4th. Its climate allows of constant exercise in the open air, 
and exposure therefore to the tonic effect of fresh air and sunlight. 

The climate of Egypt then is tonic and stimulating, and it is useful 
in a great variety of chronic ailments, the chief of which are the 
following :—It is said to be especially useful in cases of phthisis in 
scrofulous persons, those cases of phthisis which have a tendency, 
even in this country, to run a very protracted course; it is helpful, 
too, in most other forms of scrofulous disease; it is of value in gout 
and rheumatism, and especially in certain important visceral changes 
which gout induces ; catarrhal conditions find their relief and cure 
here as well as in the cold dry air of high altitudes, so that cases of 
chronic bronchial, laryngeal, and pharyngeal catarrh get well in 
Egypt, as do also some cases of catarrhal asthma. Persons suffering 
from exhaustion of the nervous system from too great excitement, 
worry, or undue application to business or study, are precisely the 
cases for the Nile voyage. The same may be said of those numerous 
cases of intractable dyspepsia associated with hypochondriasis or 
hysteria. 

The climate of Egypt is not limited simply to the relief of early 
phthisis, but advanced cases often do well there, though if is con- 
sidered inexpedient that they should venture on the Nile voyage or 
go beyond Cairo. Cases of phthisis with a tendency to rapid pro- 
gress in irritable or highly nervous constitutions must not, however, 
be sent to so tonic and exciting a climate. 

I purposely pass in the next place to the consideration of a winter 
climate, the characteristics of which are in striking contrast to those 
of the two preceding. The tonic and stimulating climates of Davos 
and Upper Egypt on the one hand, and the soft, soothing climate of 
Madeira on the other, may be regarded as at the two extremes of 
winter health-resorts for European invalids. Madeira having been 
for many years greatly overrated, has, during the last few years, 
come to be vastly underrated. It has suffered from one of those 
violent oscillations of medical opinion to which all health-resorts are 
liable; and after such an acute disturbance we may take it for 
granted that it will be long before a rational equilibrium is estab- 
lished. 

Writing of Madeira, Dr. Lambron, of Luchon, calls it “La premiére 
résidence hivernale du monde.”' The late Dr. Andrew Combe 
wrote: “ If I must go abroad, I shall most likely return to Madeira, 
on the simple ground that, if I must forego the pleasures of home, it 


(1) “Choix d’une résidence d’hiver.” 
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is better to resort at once to the most advantageous climate,” &. A 
certain Dr. Heineken, according to a writer in this Review ' already 
quoted, was said to have lived there with a quarter of a lung for nine 
years! But since the comparative want of success which attended 
the action of the authorities of the Brompton Hospital in the winter 
of 1865, the reputation of the island as a winter sanitarium for con- 
sumptives has been on the decline. The Brompton Hospital sent 
twenty carefully selected cases of phthisis to winter there; of 
these two only were greatly benefited, seven improved slightly, 
six returned no better nor worse than when they left England, 
four returned worse, one died in the island.? It is, I believe, 
sufficiently well understood now that the climate of Madeira is only 
suited to a very limited and carefully selected class of cases; but to 
the proper case it is a climate of the greatest utility. If we bear this 
fact in mind, we shall be able to reconcile the wide discrepancies 
which we find in authoritative and evidently unprejudiced statements 
about this island. Madeira is the type of what is termed an oceanic 
climate, i.e. a climate essentially soft and equable. It is also moist 
and sedative, and, no doubt, to persons with considerable constitu- 
tional vigour, it seems relaxing and depressing. But to certain 
persons in a state of profound debility, with much feebleness in the 
organs of circulation, in cases of irritative, chronic bronchitis, and 
emphysema, in some cases of advanced consumption, and particularly 
those complicated with repeated attacks of bronchitis, even cases 
that have seemed quite hopeless, a prolonged residence in the climate 
of Madeira has been attended often with most remarkable ameliora- 
tion. The feeble flickering lamp burns longer there than in a more 
stimulating and tonic air, and now and then it seems to gather 
renewed power and burns up again with some of its old lustre. As I 
am not, however, concerned to rehabilitate Madeira, I shall content 
myself with this brief reference to it as a tribute of respect to its 
former not altogether undeserved popularity. 

Climate-resorts have been classified roughly into Continental 
climates, i.e. those in the interior of continents—Upper Egypt may 
serve as an example; Oceanic climates, places situated in the open — 
sea, as Madeira; and Littoral climates, or places on the sea-coast.* 
I propose to take, as my first example of a coast climate—and these 
climates, from their great popularity and importance, must neces- 

(1) ‘* Dangers of Madeira.” 


(2) It would be of the greatest possible value if the Brompton authorities, as I urged 
in 1870, would make the same experiment with regard to the winter at Davos for con- 
sumption as they did in 1865 with regard to the winter at Madeira. 

(3) The physical causes of the characteristics of sea and coast climates I have explained, 


at some length, in an article on “Sea or Mountain,” in the Fortnightly Review 
for August, 1877. 
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sarily occupy a considerable share of my attention—one which has 
quite recently been introduced to the notice of the British public, as 
being of extraordinary value: I allude to Mogador, on the Atlantic 
coast:of Morocco, and nearly in the same latitude as Madeira. A 
French physician, Dr. Thenevin, quoted by Lombard in his Climatologie 
Medicale, has resided there for many years, and it is mainly owing to 
his careful observations that the peculiar salubrity of Mogador has 
been made known to the medical profession. For the following 
details about Mogador and its climate I am, however, indebted to 
Hooker and Ball’s admirable work on Morocco and the Great 
Atlas.'_ Mogador, they say, is the last outpost of civilisation on 
the African Coast at this side of the French settlements of Senegal. 
A low, rocky island lies opposite the town, separated from it by a 
navigable channel, and affords shelter from all winds, except those 
of the south-west. The town is, in one respect, the most habitable 
in Morocco, being remarkably clean, and, in that respect, superior 
to many seaports in Europe. The narrow but regularly built 
streets contain houses mostly of two stories, enclosing a small 
courtyard, which is entered by a low and narrow doorway from 
the street. In the Moorish town, inhabited by natives of the lower 
class, the houses are of one story, and poor in appearance ; but the 
practice of white-washing within and without once every week 
makes them look clean, and, no doubt, has much to do with the 
remarkable immunity of this place from contagious and epiderhic 
diseases. Its surroundings are not prepossessing. The low tertiary 
limestone rock on which it is built is covered up to the city walls 
with blown sand, driven along the shore before the south-west wind, 
forming dunes that cover the whole surface; and in most directions 
one may ride two or three miles before encountering any other 
vegetation than a few paltry attempts at cultivating vegetables for 
the table within little enclosed plots, whose owners are constantly 
disputing the ground with the intrusive sand. Regarded as a 
sanitarium for consumption, Dr. Thenevin bears testimony to the fol- 
lowing facts:—Phthisis is all but completely unknown among the 
inhabitants of this part of Africa ; while in Algeria cases are not rare 
among the natives, and in Egypt they are rather frequent. In the 
course of ten years he had met but five cases among his very 
numerous native patients, and in three of these the disease had been 
contracted from a distance. He had seen, moreover, several cases 
among Europeans, who had arrived in an advanced stage of the 
disease, on whom the influence of the climate had exercised a 
remarkable curative effect. The observations of M. Beaumier, 
especially those for temperature, may help to explain these facts, as 
they certainly show that Mogador enjoys a more equable climate 


(1) Published by Macmillan & Co., 1879. 
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than any place within the temperate zone as to which we possess 
accurate information. These are a few of the results :— 


Fahr. 

Mean temperature during eight years . . . - 66:09° 
a Pr for hottest years 4 ‘ - 68°65 

Fe es for coldest years A 4 “ . 65°75 

» Of the annual maximum 4 ‘ : d - 82:05 
ee » minimum ‘ 4 ‘ . . 53°00 
Highest temperature observed ‘ - + 87:08 
Lowest PS ‘i ‘ 4 4 a - 50:07 


More striking still is the comparison between the temperature of 
summer and winter. The following results show the monthly mean 
temperature, derived from eight years observations :— 


Jame... . 100° December . . . 61°4° 
Summer({ July . .. . Tl Winter; January .. . 61:2 
(| August . . . 71:2 February . . . 61°5 
Showing a difference of only 10° F. between the hottest and coldest 
months. It has not been possible to ascertain accurately the daily 
range of the thermometer, as there were no self-recording instru- 
ments employed; but there is reason to believe that this would 
exhibit a still more remarkable proof of the equability of the climate. 
So far as observations go, they shew an ordinary daily range of about 
5° F., and rarely exceeding 8°. A comparison of the climate of 
Mogador with that of Algiers, Madeira, and Cairo, which have 
nearly the same mean winter temperature, will shew that the 
mercury is occasionally liable to fall considerably below 50°, and 
that the summer heat is greatly in excess of the limits that suit 
delicate constitutions, the mean of the three hottest months being 
about 80° F. at Algiers, about 82° at Funchal, and 85° at Cairo. 
Rain falls at Mogador, on an average, on 45 days in the year; 
and out of 1,000 observations on the state of the sky, the proportions 
were—clear, 785; clouded, 175; foggy, 40; the latter entry re- 
ferring to days when a fog or thick haze prevails in the morning, 
but disappears before mid-day. The desert wind is scarcely felt 
there. On an average it blows on about two days in each year, and 
then has much less effect on the thermometer than it has in Madeira, 
owing, no doubt, to the protective effect of the Chain of the Great 
Atlas. These remarkable climatic conditions have been mainly 
attributed to the influence of the north-east trade wind, which sets 
along the coast and prevails throughout a great part of the year ; 
the average of north and north-east winds being about 271 days 
out of 365. The Great Atlas Chain, with its branches that diverge 
northward towards the Mediterranean, screen the entire region from 
the burning winds of the desert, and send down streams that cover 
the land with vegetation. There are not half-a-dozen days in the year 
that may not be spent agreeably out of doors. Some of the salubrity of 
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the climate may possibly be due to the circumstances that the N.N.E. 
winds come saturated with vapour, and charged with minute par- 
ticles of salt from the breaking of the Atlantic waves on the reefs 
near the town. There is a competent resident French physician. 
The chief drawbacks, at present, would probably be in respect of the 
food supply, certain comforts necessary for invalids, and society. It 
may be that Mogador is destined to succeed to the renown, as a 
sanitarium for consumption, once possessed by the adjacent island of 
Madeira. The best known health-resort in Morocco, however, is 
Tangier, and as it is only 35 miles from Gibraltar, from which place 
it is reached in three hours by steamer, and as it is known to possess a 
very fine climate, it is somewhat to be wondered at that it has not 
become more popular with Europeans. But, as Messrs. Hooker and 
Ball observe in the work from which I have already largely quoted, 
Morocco, though a country close to Europe, is among the least 
known regions of the earth. ‘ Nothing is more rare,” they remark, 
“than to find a country where neither the natives nor foreign visitors 
have any complaint to make against the climate, and in that respect 
Morocco is almost unique.” Tangier has rather a large annual rain- 
fall, 30 inches, but it falls principally at one season, and that is in 
October and November. In the winter and spring the air is usually 
delightfully clear and bracing, and the daily temperature remarkably 
equable, the thermometer in the shade during the day ranging from 
60° to 66° F. It would seem, in the case of Tangier—as, indeed, 
must be the case in sea-voyages,—that humidity of air under cer- 
tain conditions is no drawback to salubrity,’ for on this part of the 
Morocco coast “the breezes, whether they travel eastward from the 
Atlantic, or westward from the Mediterranean, are laden with aqueous 
vapours nearly to the point of saturation and nothing dries spon- 
taneously by mere exposure to the air.” 

The town of Tangier is built on rocky ground, rising steeply from 
the shore to the west of a shallow bay, and behind it to the west- 
ward rise undulating hills stretching up to the Djebel Kebri, or 
Great Mountain. From the hills to the west of the town magni- 
ficent views are obtained, including the Mediterranean, the Straits 
of Gibraltar, with “its double stream of vessels of every size and 
every nation,” the coast of Spain, and the chain of mountains 
stretching towards Malaga. On the eastern side of the bay the 


(1) Hooker and Ball make the following judicious remarks on this head :—* To the 
human body there is nothing unpleasant in the effects of such air (at a temperature of 
75° to 85°) when nearly saturated with vapour, and so long as the temperature remains 
habitually between 70° and 80° it is decidedly favourable to health.” “ Air at 50° F. 
cannot at the utmost carry more than about 4} grains of aqueous vapour to the cubic foot ; 
but at that temperature it produces, when nearly saturated, that feeling on the nerves 
of the skin, familiar to every inhabitant of this island, which is the ordinary forerunner 
of colds, sore throats, rheumatism, &c.”’ 
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shores are low and sandy, but backed by the “rugged range of the 
Angora Mountains, culminating in the Apes’ Hill opposite Gibral- 
tar.” The city is surrounded by zigzag walls on all sides, and 
entered by three gates, which are closed at nightfall. “The main 
street is as rough and steep as the most neglected of Alpine mule- 
tracks, and disfigured by heaps of filth; importunate beggars of 
revolting aspect, led about by young boys, assail one at every step ; the 
miserable shops are mere recesses, where, in an unglazed opening, 
little larger than a berth in a ship’s cabin, the dealer squats, sur- 
rounded by his paltry wares.” But, “unlike the towns of Southern 
Europe, where the main thoroughfares are cared for by the local 
authorities, while filth is allowed to accumulate in the byways, the 
dirt and offal are here let to lie under one’s nose in the most public 
places, while the steep, narrow lanes that intersect the masses of 
closely-packed houses are generally kept clean and bright with per- 
petual whitewash.” ? 

Tangier contains a good hotel, the Royal Victoria, recommended 
for its cleanliness and comfort, and kept by a very civil coloured 
proprietor, Mr. Martin. Its admirable climate is marred somewhat 
by the drawbacks of dirt, bad smells, and the complete absence of 
roads, and it is only in the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
that Europeans can safely walk or ride without an escort. “We 
carried away from Tangier (Hooker and Ball) the impression that 
even on the Mediterranean shores there are few spots that combine 
such advantages of climate, natural beauty, and material comfort.” 

Algiers will commend itself to many who are in search of winter 
quarters. It will commend itself to those who have “done” Egypt, 
who are weary of the Riviera, and who do not dread a passage of 
forty or more hours across the Mediterranean. The touch of Oriental 
as well as modern military life there, the great interest of the town 
itself, as well as the variety of interesting excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, the gaiety and vivacity of the French settlement—these 
are decided attractions for many of those who have to spend each 
recurring winter out of their own country. The journey is not a 
long one, and good steamers leave Marseilles on the Tuesdays and 
Saturdays of every week, and profess to accomplish the crossing in 
thirty-six hours ; passing by the islands of Minorca and Majorca on 
the road, it is a pleasant enough voyage in fine weather. But for those 
who suffer much from a sea voyage, there is scarcely enough in the 
climate of Algiers to compensate them for their sufferings. Algiers has 
its admirers and its detractors, which may be taken to prove that it 
has its bad seasons and its good seasons. There are discrepancies, too,. 
in the different accounts of the mean annual rainfall, one giving it as 
28 inches, another as 36; so with regard to the average number of 
rainy days in winter, one author making it 42, and another 72 ; so 


(1) Hooker and Ball’s Morocco and the Great Atlas. 
VOL, XXVI. N.S. x xX 
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also with the mean winter temperature, estimated by one observer at 
62-13° F., and by another as 57-2°. There can be no doubt, however, 
that much rain falls during the winter months at Algiers; but 
authorities differ even as to which are the wettest months; one 
(Encyclopedia Britannica) says December and January, another 
(Murray) says November and February, and a third (Scoresby 
Jackson) November, December, and January. All, however, seem 
agreed that March and April are the best months. The winter 
temperature of Algiers is, on a general average, about 10° F. 
higher than that of the Riviera. The difference between the day and 
night temperature is not so marked ; but as soon as the sun sets the 
air often becomes highly charged with moisture. The thermometer 
very rarely descends to the freezing point ; one observer only found 
it do so twice in twelve years. Although the winter rainfall is so 
considerable, the climate is said to be the reverse of damp and relax- 
ing, for a rainy day in Algiers may simply mean a heavy shower of 
half an hour or an hour’s duration, and as soon as the shower is over 
the invalid can take exercise again in the open air; and it may be 
worth bearing in mind that in a large city like Algiers these occasional 
heavy falls of rain serve to wash the air and keep it free from the 
accumulation of impurities due to organic emanations from men and 
animals. But I have heard of winters in Algiers when the rain 
fell in great quantity, “nearly daily, and often all day,” in the 
months of November, December, January, and February. The pre- 
vailing wind is the north-west, a “cold and dry wind,” blowing 
across the Mediterranean. The sirocco blows but seldom, perhaps 
for three or four hours during four or six days in a month; but it is 
excessively disagreeable while it lasts, for, coming across the great 
desert of Sahara, it is laden with a fine, penetrating dust, and feels 
hot and burning like a blast from an oven. The climate of Algiers, 
less exciting and milder, and more equable than that of the Riviera, 
is not humid and relaxing like Madeira; it seems, therefore, capable 
of exercising a tonic and bracing influence in many cases of chest 
disease, as well as in other chronic maladies. This kind of combina- 
tion of tonic and sedative climatic influences is peculiarly suitable 
to cases of early phthisis in somewhat feeble, lymphatic constitutions, 
or in cases where the existence of nervous irritability or excitability 
would counter-indicate a residence in the Riviera, to the various 
health-resorts of which I must now hasten to give a brief con- 
sideration. 

The beauty and accessibility of the health-resorts of the Riviera 
will always make them popular with those, whether they be invalids 
or not, who desire during the winter to exchange a clouded sky for 
a cloudless one, and the confinement of their own rooms for free sun- 
light and sea breezes. Not that the climate of the Riviera is by any 
means a perfect one. It has a heavy rainfall and a fair number of 
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rainy days; the transition from day to night temperature is sudden 
and considerable ; damp and chill evenings succeeding to hot and dry 
days; it can, and does, freeze there, though not often; it is tormented 
by some of the fiercest and most disagreeable winds that blow, and 
in some parts, as e.g. Nice and Hyéres, clouds of dust make life at 
times a burden. Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the Riviera 
has many recommendations, as we shall presently see. Its position 
with regard to the chain of the Maritime Alps gives it almost complete 
protection, especially its western portion, from the north ; and to this 
and its southern exposure, and the relative warmth of the Mediter- 
ranean,’ it owes its warm climate, for its mean temperature is from 
8° to 9° F. higher than that of England. Though the rainfall is 
great—for instance, at Nice, there is nearly twice as much rain falls 
during the winter months as in London—yet there are fewer rainy 
days, for during the same period there are eighty-nine rainy days in 
London to thirty-six at Nice. The rain falls in heavy torrents for a 
short time, and then there is no more rain for days; while as 
to cloud we find, also, in the same period, that whereas London has 
only twelve cloudless days Nice has ninetysseven. Then, as to 
relative humidity of atmosphere in winter, if we compare Cannes and 
London, it is (estimated roughly) as seventy-five to ninety. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Eastern Riviera has a much 
larger rainfall and more rainy days than the Western. At Genoa 
one-third more rain falls in the winter than at Nice, and nearly 
twice as much as at Hyéres, and it has nearly twice as many rainy 
days as Hyéres, and a third more than Mentone or Cannes. The 
greatest rainfall is in October, then November, December, and March, 
and the smallest is in February. There are, of course, here, as 
everywhere else, quite surprising variations in different years. 
Owing to the general prevalence of land winds the air is much 
drier and more exciting than that of littoral climates generally. The 
north-west wind, or Mistral, is an exceedingly dry, cold wind, as it 
parts with all its moisture in traversing central France. It is more 
felt in the western towns than in those east of San Remo; it blows 
with greatest violence in March, and is exceedingly hurtful and 
unpleasant both to sick and sound ; it blows, also, frequently with 
much violence in April, and once or twice in each of the other 
winter months. The Sirocco, the hot, enervating sirocco, coming 
from Africa, blows chiefly in the spring and summer, and often, also, 
for two or three days in the winter months; it appears not to be a 
moist wind, as stated by some, but to be usually followed by rain. 
The north-east wind, or Greco, is felt most severely and frequently 


(1) Dr. Marcet, of Cannes, has shown that the temperature of the surface of the 
Mediterranean at Cannes is from 5° to 9° F. higher than it is on the west coast of Corn- 
wall, and he concludes “that the temperature of the air near the Mediterranean must 
derive a considerable accession of heat throughout the winter from that which is stored 
up by the water during the summer.” 
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along the Eastern Riviera, and gives to the climate of Genoa its 
peculiar bleakness. ‘It is a biting, cold wind, often accompanied 
with sleet, hail, or snow.” The Tramontana, or north wind, owing 
to the northern mountain boundary which protects the Riviera, is 
less felt than those other winds, except in places, like Ventimiglia, 
exposed to winds blowing down long valleys penetrating the chain 
of alps in a direction due north and south. There are also, of course, 
the regular daily breeze which blows from the sea on to the land, 
and the regular evening land breeze blowing seaward. It must not 
be forgotten either that in the towns along the Riviera the invalid 
is exceptionally well off in point of hotels, house accommodation, 
the command of the best medical skill, and in many places the pre- 
sence of nurses trained in the hospitals of London. 

It is impossible in the limits allotted to me here to attempt to 
estimate the various claims or to state the different characteristics of 
all the health-resorts along the French and Italian Riviera. Those 
who seek especially shelter and warmth will naturally be attracted 
to San Remo and Mentone, while those who desire a more bracing 
and exhilarating climate will prefer Cannes, or Nice, or Hyéres.* 
Speaking generally, the climate of the Western Riviera is tonic, 
stimulating, and exciting, especially useful in cases where the vital 
energy is drooping and wants flogging into renewed activity. It 
often proves injurious to persons of a nervous and irritable tempera- 
ment, and to cases which have a tendency to febrile excitement. It 
is on this account often ill-borne by many hysterical persons and 
hypochondriacs ; and this leads me to refer, in conclusion, to another 
group of health-resorts, which, although littoral stations like those 
on the Riviera, have very different properties and characteristics. I 
allude to the comparatively sedative climate of the stations on the 
south-west coast of France—Arcachon, Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, the 
adjacent Spanish town, San Sebastian; and with these littoral 
climates we may associate the neighbouring inland health-resorts of 
Pau and Dax. 

As an example of a sedative, yet not a relaxing climate, Arcachon 
has seemed to me, from personal observation, to possess singular 
advantages for the treatment of certain maladies. Ten miles from 
the Atlantic coast, from which it is separated by high sand dunes 
covered with pine forest, it is protected to a great extent from the 
fury of the W. and S.W. winds by the dense forest, which also 
offers a protection from the winds coming from the E. and S.S.E. 
To the north of the town lies the great sea basin, a harbour many 
miles in extent, enclosed on all sides, only communicating with the 


(1) For full and interesting details concerning the Riviera and its various Health- 
Resorts I can refer, with confidence, to the painstaking and laborious work on the 
Riviera, by Dr. Sparks of Mentone (Churchill and Sons); and to Dr. Hassall’s work on 
San Remo and the Western Riviera for many pleasant sketches. 
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Atlantic by a narrow channel running almost due south. The N. 
and N.E. winds must pass over this basin, and become thus some- 
what warmed in winter and their irritating dryness diminished, 
while it is maintained that they also bring from the surface of this 
unusually salt sea water, and from the vast extent of sands exposed 
by the retreating tides, an appreciable amount of saline and other 
marine emanations, to give a special efficacy to the air in certain 
scrofulous conditions. It shares also in the equable temperature 
which belongs to littoral climates. It must be admitted that the air 
at Arcachon contains much moisture, owing to the W. and S.W. 
winds which blow in from the Atlantic and bring much rain and 
mist; but, owing to the extreme porosity of the soil, which for 
miles and miles is wholly sand (“there is not a stone within twenty 
miles,’ was the testimony of a resident Englishman who knew the 
district well), the water is drained off from the surface as soon as it 
falls, so that there can never be any stagnant water on the ground. 
The air of the forest is also impregnated with the balsamic resinous 
emanations from the pine-trees, peculiarly grateful to some forms of 
chest affections ; and, moreover, it is found to be very remarkably 
rich in ozone. I have heard it somewhat carelessly remarked that 
the pine-trees have been ruthlessly cut down at Arcachon, and this 
is a fair example of the kind of superficial criticism that often passes 
current with respect to health-resorts. It is not, of course, possible 
at Arcachon or elsewhere to build houses on the tops of trees, and 
so long as this is the case, if houses have to be built, trees to a cer- 
tain extent must be cut down to make room for them. But Arcachon 
contains two quite distinct parts: there is the Plage, a level tract 
on the south shore of the Bassin, which is occupied by somewhat 
closely-packed streets and houses, and which in summer time becomes 
a sort of Margate for the population of Bordeaux; there is also the 
Ville d’Hiver, separated from the former by a high sand-hill, and 
which consists of numerous villa residences actually built in the forest ; 
each house being surrounded on all sides by pine-trees. The pre- 
vailing winds, N.W., W., and S.W., being sea winds, are not cold, 
like continental winds; but they often blow with great violence, and 
were it not for the protection of the lofty pine-trees, over the tops of 
which they blow, they would form a serious drawback to the climate. 
They are most frequent from December to February, and they usually 
blow continuously, day and night, for several days in succession ; it 
follows that there is less sudden transition from day to night tempe- 
rature here than in the Riviera. The climate of Arcachon is, in 
short, mild and soothing, and it is especially suitable to cases of irri- 
tative bronchial or laryngeal catarrh, to cases of phthisis with 
tendency to congestion or inflammatory complications, and to persons 
of nervous temperament. It is not suited to persons of a lymphatic 
and torpid habit, who do better in the tonic and stimulating air of 
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the Western Riviera. Cases of consumption and of other chronic 
lung diseases have certainly been arrested at Arcachon, and dys- 
peptic persons, in whom the dyspepsia has been complicated with 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, and nervous irritability, have derived 
great benefit from its climate. Biarritz, with its excellent hotels and 
cheerful town, has, in some respects, the same qualities as Arcachon; 
but as it lies exposed to all the fury of the Atlantic winds, and has 
no protection like the pine forest of Arcachon, it is more bracing and 
less mild than it, and by no means so suitable to cases of chest 
disease. It is, however, well suited to some forms of nervous 
exhaustion and irritability. St. Jean de Luz, being a little to the 
north of the last, westward spurs of the Pyrenees, is beautifully 
situated in a fine bay a few miles south of Biarritz, with the climate 
of which it has much in common. It is, however, more protected 
from winds, and better suited therefore to pulmonary invalids. It 
would, however, be found dull and deficient in accommodation com- 
pared with other winter stations. We have little precise information 
about the climate of San Sebastian. It certainly shares the mild, 
sedative character of the adjacent health-resorts on the south-west 
coast of France, while it would in all probability be found warmer 
and more sheltered, and therefore better suited to pulmonary visitors, 
while for historical interest and beauty of situation it certainly 
carries off the palm. The climate of Pau, its advantages and disad- 
vantages, have been so vigorously and hotly contested, that in order 
to avoid entering on controversial ground, I shall content myself with 
stating that all are agreed in the fact that it is greatly protected from 
winds, and that the air there through a considerable part of the year 
is exceedingly still and motionless. Every one also knows that it 
enjoys an admirably picturesque situation, and that the winter visitors 
find a great deal more sunshine there than they would in England, 
combined with every distraction and amusement they can desire. 
Moreover, some forms of asthma and chronic phthisis undoubtedly do 
remarkably well there. It is a sedative, not a tonic climate. Dax 
resembles in climate its neighbour Pau. It has, however, thermal 
springs and a hydrotherapic establishment, which may commend it 
to many invalids who desire to combine hydrotherapic treatment 
with a residence in a mild but salubrious and sedative climate. 

I have only one other winter health-resort to mention, and that is 
Amélie les Bains, in the Eastern Pyrenees. It is little thought of 
as a winter station for English people suffering from chest complaints, 
yet it has very considerable recommendations. Its climate is inter- 
mediate in character between the exciting south-east and the sedative 
south-west coasts of France. It has been found of great value in 
cases of consumption and catarrhal asthma, in persons who found the 
climate of the Riviera too irritating and exciting, and that of 
Arcachon too mild and relaxing. 
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A very few general observations must conclude this brief survey of 
winter quarters. In searching for a winter health-resort, what do 
we desire to avoid and what do we desire to find? There are three 
things which we desire to avoid, especially when they are found 
combined together, as in our own winter climate, and these three 
things are damp, cold, and variability. It is the combination of these 
three conditions which makes the climate of England so unsuitable 
and even dangerous to many persons. It gives rise to the distressing 
catarrhal conditions which are so common, and which often lead to 
graver disturbances of health. It is the cause of attacks of acute 
and chronic rheumatism, of many forms of neuralgia, and not infre- 
quently it is responsible for serious inflammation of internal organs. 
This combination of climatic conditions, necessarily associated with a 
clouded and sunless sky, produces a further depressing effect on the 
mind and spirits. It need scarcely be said that the more sensitive 
the organization, the more acutely will these unfavourable conditions 
be felt. What we seek, then, in a winter climate is the opposite of 
these conditions, viz., dryness, warmth, and equability. But it is 
always difficult to get all we want; besides, as a matter of fact, while 
some invalids require a combination of warmth and moisture, others 
need warmth and dryness, while others do better in a combination of 
cold and dry air ; but no one wants acombination of cold and damp, and 
all desire sun-heat, a clear sky and as much of it as possible; and we shall 
find, as a rule, the value of a winter climate depends on the number 
of clear and sunny days, or the number of days and hours during 
which an invalid can take exercise or be in the open air. The mere 
absolute amount of rain-fall seems of small importance, provided the 
nature and inclination of the soil is such that the water drains off 
rapidly from the ground, and that there are long or frequent inter- 
vals of clear, sunny skies. Indeed, as I have already pointed out, 
heavy rains often have a salubrious effect in cooling and cleansing 
the atmosphere. It seems quite clear, too, that diurnal variability 
of temperature, even within wide limits, does not render a climate 
unhealthy even to invalids, if it is also a dry climate and the invalid 
learns to protect himself from the possibility of sudden chill. Nor 
does humidity, when accompanied with moderate warmth, seem to be 
necessarily unwholesome, especially in oceanic climates. There are 
obviously many other details demanding consideration, which the 
limits of a review article prevent me from dwelling upon. One 
word, however, with regard to the expense attending a change of 
winter quarters, which proves such an obstacle to many an invalid. 
Let me say to him, in the words of Dr. Johnson, “Sir, your health 
is worth more than it can cost;’? and let me remind him, in the 
words of another author, whose name I cannot at this moment recall, 
that “if life without money is not much, money without life is 
nothing at all.” J. Burney Yzo. 
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Last August I made a short excursion into Bosnia, with the view of 
judging on the spot of the present results and future probabilities 
of the Austrian occupation, and of ascertaining in what way the 
Austrian Government had grappled with the difficulties of taking 
over a Turkish administration. 

The administrative task in Bosnia which had been imposed upon 
Austria was in many respects similar to that accepted by England 
in Cyprus, with this essential difference, however, that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina contain a population six times more numerous than that 
of Cyprus. The information which I gleaned during my excursion, 
and the result of my observations, may perhaps prove to many as 
fresh and interesting as they were to me. 

Through the kindness of a friend I made the acquaintance of 
Baron de Krauss, of the Austrian Ministry of Finance, who is 
specially charged, in that department, with the affairs of Bosnia. 
My interview was a most agreeable and satisfactory one. I found 
that the journey to Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, could be made 
without difficulty, although the question of its being made with 
comfort seemed more than doubtful. Referring to the impatience 
which many people expressed as to the’settlement of affairs in 
Bosnia, the Baron said: “Le bon Dieu took six days to make the 
world, and yet people expect us to make all right in Bosnia in one. 
Don’t forget, in judging of what you see, that it is only ten months 
since the last shot was exchanged with the insurgents, and that the 
work of organization requires time. It may be true, and I think it 
likely, that some of our subordinate functionaries in Bosnia are 
scarcely equal to the duties demanded of them, but we found our- 
selves in a position of much difficulty in selecting the employés for 
Bosnia. We.could have wished to send there more of our trained 
civil servants, but a very limited number volunteered to go, and the 
field for our choice was necessarily limited to those Austrian sub- 
jects who could speak the Slav language. It will only be after the 
lapse of a certain time—say a year or two—that we shall be able to 
separate the competent from the incompetent.” 

Speaking of the organization in Bosnia, the Baron said: ‘That 
in present circumstances it required to be chiefly military. The 
Duke of Wiirtemberg is the supreme military and civil authority. 
The civil administration has been divided into three departments— 
the Ministries of the Interior, Justice, and Finance. Some people 
have advocated the creation of a kind of Parliament for Bosnia, but 
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that is not possible ; perhaps, later on, a kind of consultative body 
of native notables may be established. There are six Sandjaks, 
which, under the Turks, were administered by Mutesariffs (Pashas). 
These Mutesariffs have been replaced by Austrian functionaries. In 
each of these Sandjaks we have established a court of justice con- 
sisting of five Austrian judges, assisted by a native. The Sandjaks 
are subdivided into arrondissements, and over each arrondissement 
is an Austrian officer, assisted in most cases by the old Turkish 
Caimakam, who is content to act as an adjutant. In the sub- 
division of the arrondissements the Turkish Mudirs remain in 
authority as before. The only tax which we have abolished is that 
for military service, but as this involves the loss of about a million 
of florins, we must find some means of replacing it by something 
else. We have introduced a criminal code based upon the Austrian 
with some slight modifications, as the Turkish code could not pro- 
perly be applied by Austrian judges ignorant both of its spirit and 
letter.” In reply to my inquiry as to the registration of land, the 
Baron said: “ He thought nothing had yet been done ; the registers 
all being in Turkish, it has consequently been found impossible to 
continue them. No change has been made in the relations between 
the Mohammedan Begs and the Christian ‘colons’ (peasants). 
That question will require great consideration. We have con- 
structed a narrow-gauge railway from Brod to Zenica, a distance of 
197 kilometres, at a cost of about four millions of florins (£350,000), 
and we have thoroughly macadamized and provided with proper 
bridges a carriage road from Brod to Serajevo, a distance of 
270 kilometres. Other carriage roads are also in course of con- 
struction.” 

My preparations for the journey were soon made, and I was fortu- 
nate in getting a capital dragoman, who, besides English and 
French, spoke Slav, Hungarian, and German. We left the Sud 
Bahn station at 7.30 p.m. for Essek. At 1.30 p.m. of next day we 
arrived at Essek, and two hours later left for Austrian Brod, which 
we reached at an hour after midnight. There we found an omnibus . 
in waiting to take us across to the Bosnian village of Brod. On 
this journey by omnibus we saw the first of the results of the 
Austrian occupation, a magnificent iron bridge across the Save. It 
is intended to pass the trains from Austria over this bridge, and thus 
enable passengers to reach Bosnian Brod by car direct from Vienna. 
These arrangements were not sufficiently advanced to give us the 
benefit of them, but the rails were already laid down across the 
bridge, and we saw an engine passing over. At two o’clock in the 
morning we reached the temporary station of the narrow-gauge 
railway from Brod to Zenica. Very temporary indeed that station 
was. The omnibus could not approach it, and in utter darkness we 
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were landed, with our effects, about two hundred yards off, and had 
to get across two deep ditches as best we could. It was very cheer- 
less, but the light of a café at a little distance attracted us, and, on 
reaching it, we were glad to find refreshments. The cafegi saluted 
me in English. He had been in America, but looked like a rolling- 
stone which had gathered no moss. But in present circumstances I 
regarded him as a benefactor, and felt thankful to the enterprise 
which brought comfort within reach of the weary even in such a 
forlorn spot. 

At four o’clock in the morning we were requested to take our seats 
in the cars. One solitary Jamp in the hands of the conductor was 
all that there was to light us over several lines of rails which we had 
to cross, and to guide us to our compartments. In the darkness we 
could form a very indistinct idea of the nature of the cars in which 
we were to be confined for the next eighteen hours. With the ex- 
ception of three, they looked small trucks similar to those used in 
Scotland to carry coals to the iron furnaces. The three cars farthest 
back had roofs, and were furnished with canvas curtains on the sides. 
Into one of these last we entered and took up our quarters. Round 
the sides of the compartment was a wooden bench, ten inches broad, 
which seemed rather narrow to make a comfortable seat. There is 
no distinction of persons in the Brod railway. All pay the same 
fare, and have the right to share the same discomforts. Some very 
ungainly, strongly odoriferous Jews, with huge fur cloaks, the sight 
of which made one feel creepy, followed us into the compartment. 
Fortunately two nice clean-looking girls came after them, and by 
the use of a little judicious gallantry I got them to sit down next 
me and so felt my mind immensely relieved. We started in perfect 
darkness, and I waited with much curiosity for daylight to investi- 
gate our surroundings. We soon realised that our cars were beyond 
description, rough. I had often, when a boy, journeyed in country 
carts without springs, but rough though that mode of locomotion 
was, it was as nothing to travelling in railway cars without springs. 
The rapid rough shake gradually shook us off our narrow benches, 
and every now and again we received hard shocks when one car 
struck against the other. Our cars were not only without springs, 
but without buffers also. 

It was broad daylight when we reached Derwent, and I at once 
got down to examine the mode of our conveyance. The gauge of 
line was two feet six inches, and the rails one and a half inch broad. 
The train consisted of sixteen open waggons filled with soldiers and 
labourers, four covered goods waggons, and three passenger cars. 
The day before the convoy had consisted of thirty-six waggons. 
The goods waggons had a width of forty-eight and a height of forty- 
five inches. The wheels of the cars were only sixteen inches in 
diameter. We went at a very good pace, and sometimes I should 
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say attained as much as twenty-five kilometres an hour, with no 
swinging from side to side at even the highest speed. Onexamining 
the cars I found a sufficient explanation of the roughness of our 
ride. Instead of springs a wooden block rested upon the outside of 
the wheels’ axle, and across that block was laid a beam which was 
the basement of the car. A block of wood projecting from each car 
was the substitute for a proper buffer. When I asked why they had 
not at least provided the passenger cars with springs and buffers, I 
was told that all was still “ provisori;” but that “ provisori”’ had 
lasted ten weeks, and it said little for the attention to details which 
might have been expected from a civilised administration that more 
had not been done for the comfort of passengers during that interval. 
Pesth or Vienna could have supplied proper springs and buffers in a 
couple of days had it been any one’s business to think of the matter. 
While on this subject I may say that many examples of the same 
unpardonable indifference to details attracted my notice during the 
journey. The Imperial post from Serajevo to Zenica consisted of a 
miserable little gig without springs, such as the Imperial and Apos- 
tolic Government might have bought second-hand from some Galician 
Jew for a five pound note, and [expected at every moment that one 
of its crazy old wheels, which had an uncommon play, would break 
and bring us to the ground. A few hundred pounds would have 
supplied a sufficient number of comfortable post-gigs, and good 
springs for the cars on the railway. When I asked the postal con- 
ductor if he was not ashamed of covering the crazy old gig with the 
Imperial arms, he answered that it was no business of the post-office 
to provide the transport, he had just to take what the military 
authorities supplied him with. 

Leaving Derwent we began to ascend by rather rapid gradients, 
and on reaching Modram we had risen six hundred feet. A few of 
the curves were rather sharp, but altogether the tracing reflected 
great credit on the engineering talent employed. From Modram to 
Kotzoko we descended as much as we had ascended from Derwent, 
and were now on the banks of the river Bosna. From this point to 
the terminus of the railway at Zenica we seldom left the valley of 
the Bosna, and crossed the river at least three times. 

Approaching Doboj we were attracted by a large wooden cross, 
laden with immortelles, which was erected in the centre of a con- 
siderable number of large graves, and was the first token of the 
bloody resistance which the Austrians had met with in occupying 
Bosnia. They were graves of the fallen under General Szipari’s 
command. It was at Maglaj, the next important station, that the 
disaster to the Hussars occurred. A body of one hundred and twenty 
Hussars had been sent forward from Philipovich’s main army to 
reconnoitre. Meeting with no opposition, and deceived by a friendly 
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welcome from many of the people, they imprudently pushed on as 
far as Sepse, distant about forty miles; but there they learnt that an 
opposition was being organized to cut off their return to the main 
hody. They at once began a hasty retreat. Arrived at Maglaj they 
had to pass between two hills, and there found the road broken up 
and passable with extreme difficulty by cavalry. While the horses 
were floundering over the rough ground, a heavy fire was opened 
from under cover on the hills. They had been caught in a trap, and 
there was nothing for it but to run the gauntlet. Some fifty men 
were left dead, and few of those who got back to Doboj returned on 
their own horses. 

The moral effect of this disaster was worse than the actual loss. 
Blood had been drawn, Austrian troops had been seen flying in 
disorder, and these circumstances doubtless nursed the idea of oppo- 
sition in the breasts of many who would never have ventured resist- 
ance to an imposing and well-protected force. The fanatical spirits 
in the country rose, and from this time the advance of the Austrian 
troops encountered a persistent resistance of the most annoying kind. 
There was not much open fighting, but shots were fired at the troops 
from the houses and at every covered spot. Evidence of this oppo- 
sition was apparent all along the road in the front rooms of the 
houses being riddled with shot, which, as the walls were only formed 
of rubble, must have had deadly effect in the interior of the rooms. 
A similarly unfortunate encounter to that at Maglaj occurred later 
on at Tuzla, where a regiment got into a weak position, and was 
obliged to retreat with terrible loss. The celebrated Hadgi Loja, of 
whom we shall speak later on, was there. He sent to Serajevo the 
most exaggerated statements of the disaster, urging the citizens to 
resist, and promising to come to their help when he had cleared his 
part of the country of the Austrians. This incident, which I received 
on the best authority from one who was then in Serajevo, exemplifies 
the evil influence through exaggeration which small disasters may 
cause. Fortunately, the Austrians advanced very slowly upon 
Serajevo, and before they arrived the true facts of the case were 
known. 

The most severe fighting was at Doboj and Tuzla, and at these two 
places I was informed that there might have been engaged nearly 
fifteen thousand insurgents. One who was with General Szapari’s 
troops told me that the insurgents were chiefly Mohammedan 
Bosniaks, with a few soldiers of the Turkish army amongst them. 
They were generally well armed and fought like heroes. “ Fre- 
quently,” he said, “I saw them allow themselves to be bayonetted 
rather than retreat.” 

Sepse was the next important station that we came to. Itisa 
considerable town boasting of several mosques. Close to the station 
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were barracks erected for the Austrian troops. We had seen 
similar erections all along the line, and continued to see them as far 
as Serajevo. When the Austrian troops entered Bosnia, they bi \- 
acked in the open, and were not even supplied with tents. Im. .- 
diate preparations were, however, made as they went along for t.: 
erection of barracks. A very few of these were brought, I was‘: °, 
from Pesth, and were constructed simply of wooden planking, but 
the triumph of common sense and the difficulties of transport led to 
the adoption of the native systems of structure. 

It was just getting dark as we reached the remarkable position of 
Vranduk. The river Bosna seems here to have cut its way with 
difficulty between two hills, the one about one hundred and fifty feet, 
and the other about two hundred and fifty feet high. The stream 
narrows considerably and bends round sharply, thus forming a kind 
of half island of the hill to the left. The rising is precipitous from 
the water edge, but notwithstanding houses are built on the steep 
slopes, which, from the opposite bank of the stream where we were, 
looked like dovecotes. The road, unable to pass along the precipitous 
sides towards the river, rose to the summit of the hill and passed 
over its crest to the other side. .On the summit of the hill is an 
extensive castle, which, at will, bars all passage. Once this castle 
must have been impregnable, to-day its occupants would find their 
quarters too hot if shelled at from the hill on the opposite side. 
Vranduk always played an important part in the civil feuds of 
Bosnia, and the natives thought that the Austrians would not get 
past it. The insurgents, however, very rapidly abandoned the castle 
when they saw that the Austrians were outflanking the position by 
passing farther in the interior, and they dreaded being caught 
between two fires. The Austrians have very ingeniously improved 
the road over the Vranduk hill by piercing a tunnel through the 
rock, and thus avoiding about a quarter of the ascent. 

It was nearly ten oclock at night when we reached Zenica, the 
terminus of the railway. We had travelled most uncomfortably, in 
consequence of the badness of the cars, but otherwise most satisfac- 
torily, for about eighteen hours. Deducting stoppages, we had 
accomplished one hundred and ninety-seven kilometres in fifteen 
hours. I left the railway very strongly impressed with two things. 
First, the wisdom of the Austrian authorities in making the line. 
notwithstanding its rather exaggerated cost ; and second, the adapta- 
bility and advantage of such narrow gauge railways in similar cir- 
cumstances. The explanation of the exaggerated cost is simple. 
The country was in an unsettled condition, and labour, at all times 
difficult to obtain, was exceptionally so on account of the large 
transports which were at that time required for the army of occupa- 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted that the line is not at once 
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carried on to Serajevo, for the advantages in a military and econo- 
mical point of view would be great. Fewer troops would be required 
to occupy the country, when fresh supplies could be rapidly sent 
forward in case of need, and during the winter the immense advan- 
tage of railway communication over transport by carts will always 
be found. The obstacle is of course want of money, an obstacle in 
regard to which I shall make some remarks later on. 

I passed an uncomfortable night in a very dirty hotel at Zenica ; 
but it was a short one, for we were told that the post-carriages for 
Serajevo left at four o’clock in the morning. Punctually at the hour 
indicated we repaired to the post-office, but all was darkness and the 
officers sound asleep. In fact, we did not start till five o’clock. 
Shortly after leaving Zenica the road ascended rapidly. At Zenica 
we were 450 feet above the level of Vienna, and when we reached the 
summit of the hill beyond it, we had risen to 1,750 feet. We then 
descended a thousand feet, and arrived at a post-station called ‘“‘Com- 
pagnie Khan,” where we changed horses and stopped fully half an 
hour. While I was taking a cup of coffee at a little restaurant, four 
cart-drivers, Slavs from Croatia, came and sat down near me. After 
their first portion of wine was drunk, one of them began to sing a 
song, in the chorus of which the rest enthusiastically joined. I 
thought at first that it was a national air, but was surprised to hear 
frequently repeated the name of Philipovich. Calling my dragoman, 
I asked him to listen attentively and tell me what was being sung. 
It was a song in honour of Philipovich, who, according to the words 
of the song, “with the Austrian Kaiser’s troops, in fifteen days had 
driven the Sultan out of Bosnia.” This little incident was quite a 
revelation. I could easily understand the disadvantage to Austria of 
having as her chief representative a too popular hero like General 
Philipovich. His reputation with the Slavs may have had some 
advantages, but on the other hand it gave too much of a party 
aspect to the administration, and must have been disagreeable to the 
Turkish and Catholic elements of the population. On this account 
the Government showed great wisdom in the nomination of the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg, a Protestant and a German, and who is the repre- 
sentative to all parties of a strictly impartial and non-sectarian 
policy. From all I heard, the Duke has fully satisfied the anticipa- 
tions of impartiality which were expected of him. The song, 
evidently a favourite one and in frequent use, likewise indicated the 
erroneous views which were popularly current of the Austrian occu- 
pation among illiterate Slavs. Instead of that occupation being 
known as a measure to which the Sultan had voluntarily consented, 
it was reputed to be the triumph of Philipovich, the Slav, over the 
Sultan’s power. 


It was about six o’clock in the evening when we first got sight of 
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Serajevo, and glad was I to see it, for the day had been excessively 
hot and the journey very tiresome. Serajevo is beautifully situated 
on the slopes of two hills, and through the midst of it runs a little 
stream. The distant view of glistening minarets peering out from 
amongst the foliage of the gardens is very picturesque ; but, like all 
Oriental towns, the conception of beauty which we had formed, is 
dispelled as soon as we enter the crowded and dirty streets. Moham- 
med was wise in refusing to descend into Damascus, not because his 
appreciation of the true Paradise might afterwards have been les- 
sened, but because the pleasant sensation produced by the vision of 
beauty upon which he gazed at a distance would on a nearer view 
have been turned to disgust. The dilapidated-looking houses, with 
their wooden kiosks, dingy from age, protruding over the narrow 
streets, gives to Serajevo the impression of poverty and dirt that 
is peculiar to all Eastern towns. Here and there some good 
houses relieve the view, but they are few and far between. We pass 
along the Turkish bazaars, with their little wooden hovels crowded 
with goods, and with the imperturbable Turk squatted at one side of 
his den. I remember how, long years ago, I used to go into ecstasies 
over the charms of such Oriental shops and their masters, but now 
my thoughts move gladly forward to the time, not probably many 
years distant, when that wooden hovel will have given place to a 
solid stone structure, and its owner, instead of waiting, as now, with 
apparent indifference for his customer, will be erect, stirring, and 
bland. 

It is true that I saw Serajevo at a most disadvantageous moment. 
A great fire had ravaged the best quarter of the town, ard left it a 
mass of charred beams, ruined walls, and mounds of rubbish. It 
seemed amazing that any part of the town should have been left 
standing, for all the wood-work around looked like tinder, ready to 
burst into flame upon contact with the smallest spark. The fire had 
devoured three hundred and sixty dwelling-houses, four hundred 
and fifty magazines, and a quantity of wooden stores. The loss of 
property was great, especially as few of the goods in the magazines 
were saved. The losses fell mostly upon the well-to-do classes, but 
some were heartrending. Families which had attained to opulence 
were utterly ruined, and a great number were absolutely destitute of 
the resources necessary to repair their ruined houses. An Austrian 
commission proposed to take the opportunity to rebuild the ruined 
quarter in a better manner, to make a proper embankment of the 
river, and to lay out wider streets ; but want of funds made it hopeless 
to expect the full realisation of this scheme. Something, however, 
I hope has been done to secure wider streets. 

In this matter, as in numberless others, the uncertainty of the 
Austrian tenure is a great impediment to progress. Private enter- 
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prise cannot come to the aid of the State in developing the resources 
of the country, and even the State itself cannot freely engage its own 
credit for that purpose. Had there been stability of tenure, Austrian 
capital might have come to the aid of the distressed sufferers by the 
fire, and on the security of a mortgagee have advanced them money 
to rebuild their houses. We can understand the sentiment which 
prevented the Congress of Berlin from decreeing the absolute aliena- 
tion of Bosnia from Turkey, although no one could doubt for a 
moment that the alienation was really irrevocable ; but it is certainly 
necessary in the interest of Bosnia that some arrangement should be 
made with Turkey, by which security is afforded to investors under 
the new order of things, and an assurance given that in the event of 
the country reverting to Turkey, proper indemnities would be 
allowed them. Works of utility especially should be protected by a 
declaration on the part of Turkey that all concessions made in favour 
of such works will be duly respected.’ 

The population of the town of Serajevo cannot be given with cer- 
tainty, but in Mr. Consul Freeman’s opinion it may be put at forty- 
five to fifty thousand, pretty equally divided between Mohammedans 
and Christians. There is also a small, well-to-do Jewish population, 
numbering about two thousand. Excepting the Consular body, 
there are few foreign Europeans resident in the town. British 
philanthropy is well represented by Miss Irby and Miss Johnstone, 
who did such meritorious work during the late civil war in succour- 
ing the families of refugees. They have an educational institute in 
Serajevo, where from twenty to thirty girls are cared for and receive 
a good education. I doubt not that the Austrian administration, in 
its enlightened impartiality, will gladly encourage these ladies in their 
good work; and it is manifestly in its interest to foster every 
element for good which is free from all admixture with local jealousies. 
I expected to find that the Catholic community was greatly ahead 
of the orthodox in the education of its members, but I am sorry to 
say that this does not seem to be the case. The Catholic priesthood 
of Bosnia is, with a few exceptions, little in advance of that of the 
orthodox Church, and it does not devote itself as it ought to do to the 
instruction of the children of its community. In the country villages 
education is much neglected, and I was informed that few were to be 
found in the villages who could either read or write. 

And now, having brought my readers with me to Serajevo, I will 
endeavour to describe the general situation of Bosnia and the results 
of the Austrian occupation. 


(1) These remarks apply also to Cyprus, and no time should be lost in procuring that 
trifling favour from the personal friendship of the Sultan, of which we hear much but 
see few proofs. The demand is a perfectly reasonable one, and proper precautions could 
be taken to prevent abuses. 
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The position of the Austro-Bulgarian Government during the 
insurrection of 1878 was a difficult one. We were continually told 
of the great inconvenience and danger to Austria of a continuance 
of the state of rebellion on her frontiers, but this was a comparatively 
small evil. The real danger was lest the result of the insurrection 
should be the absorption of Bosnia and Herzegovina into Servia and 
Montenegro, or the establishment of a national administration in 
friendly alliance with these principalities. In both these events a 
barrier would have been erected against the advance of Austria 
towards the East. That the proper destiny of Austria is to advance 
in that direction is a fixed opinion with the majority of Austrians, 
and the saying of one of her great men, that “the East begins 
outside the walls of Vienna,” is quoted frequently to a stranger as 
oracular. The only road eastward which these Austrian ambitions 
can take is through Bosnia, and keep it open she must. Turkey was 
useful to Austrian interests in keeping open the passage, but when 
that power became unable to maintain her position in Bosnia, then 
there was great danger of the passage being for ever closed by an 
advance cn either side of Servia and Montenegro. 

One of the chief leaders in the insurrection, and certainly the 
ablest, was Liubabratich. He was an enthusiast for the deliverance 
of his country from Turkish domination, but was also well known to 
have patriotic views which were inconsistent with the establishment 
of another foreign domination in its place. The success of the insur- 
rection under such a leader would certainly have imperilled Austrian 
interests and ambitions. Very adroitly the Austrian authorities 
took possession of the person of Liubabratich, and did so at a place 
ealled Vingani, which was really on Turkish and not Austrian 
territory. He was thus quietly removed from the scenes, and is still 
enjoying life at Gratz. The final victory of Austrian diplomacy was 
in having entrusted to her by the Congress of Berlin the occupation 
and administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Happily, the decision of the Congress was as truly in the interest 
of the two provinces as it was in that of Austria. Indeed, no other | 
solution could have secured to the provinces a reasonable hope of 
peace. On account of the different factions into which we have 
already seen that the population was divided, it was necessary that 
the government should pass into the hands of a power independent 
of and superior to all of them. Had the native Christian element in 
the provinces become predominant, or had it aided Servia to become 
so, there would inevitably have resulted a struggle of extermination 
with the Mohammedan population, which is nearly as numerous as 
the Christian. This would not have been a solution to secure peace. 
As impossible was it to hope that the Turks could re-assert and main- 
tain their dominant position in the country. Only by force of arms 
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could they do so, and the conflict would have kept alive the embers 
of war which the Congress sought to extinguish. 

Long before, it had been evident that it was for the interest of 
Turkey to sever her connection with Bosnia, when Russia was 
threatening Turkey with a declaration of war. JI remember 
expressing this opinion to a distinguished Turkish statesman, who 
was then Ambassador at Paris. ‘The Bosnian struggle,” I said, 
‘weakens you without profit. Retire from a position which you can- 
not retain. Austria will certainly find herself forced to accept your 
place in Bosnia, and this will be no disadvantage to you.” The 
astute diplomatist did not deny the correctness of the counsel, but 
said, ‘‘ Beginning in that way, to-day we give Bosnia, to-morrow we 
will be forced to yield Epirus.” The unfortunate course of events 
has replied, “ Bosnia has gone and Epirus is going, but with them 
Turkey has to register the greater losses of Bulgaria and Roumelia.” 
The fault of Turkish diplomacy of late years has been that it has 
refused to recognise the inevitable, and not sought to diminish its 
consequences by foresight. Very different would have been her 
position to-day had she shown herself able to adopt courageous 
resolutions. The same hesitation is manifest in her conduct with 
Austria concerning Novi Bazar. That position is no longer of any 
value to Turkey, for it was only of vital importance when she was 
called upon to maintain her power in Bosnia. This necessity being 
no longer upon her, every soldier she maintains in Novi Bazar is 
fruitless expenditure, and her prestige would immensely gain were 
she to retire, not hesitatingly, but as the result of a deliberate 
policy. 

There were not wanting many in Austria who refused to acquiesce 
in the policy of occupation, foreseeing that the possession of Bosnia 
would involve the empire in considerable outlay. That party has 
unfortunately had, to some extent, an apparent triumph, because the 
occupation has proved to be an enterprise costly both in men and 
money. The story of the occupation is an interesting and an in- 
structive one. 

Before the decision of the Congress became known Hafiz Pasha 
was sent to Serajevo, with two battalions of regulars to reinforce the 
garrison. An eye-witness told me that it was striking to notice the 
effect upon the citizens of the entry of that small body of troops. 
“They were thoroughly cowed,” said he, and he concluded that, 
had “they willed it, the Turks might have continued to retain 
complete mastery over the town.” Strangejto say, however, when 
it became known to the Bosnian Begs that the Congress had 
handed them over to Austria they rose against the Turks, banished 
Hafiz Pasha, and formed a provisional government. The Pasha and 
the military officers left the country, but the soldiers were simply 
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disbanded, and it is a fact that these same soldiers joined the insur- 
gent bands against the Austrians. Many of them were seen later 
on flying through Serajevo, after a disastrous encounter with the 
Austrians at some distance from the capital. The impression con- 
veyed to the minds of competent judges was that a fanatical party 
in Constantinople, probably at the Palace, endeavoured to counteract 
the decision of the Congress and to create difficulties. Only, really, 
in this way can we explain the sheepish retreat of Hafiz Pasha, when 
from the fortress, which commands the town, he might have defied 
all opposition. It is, at all events, a very general conviction that 
the action of the Begs was not altogether spontaneous, but was the 
result chiefly of Turkish instigation. I do not wish to be understood 
as implying that the Sultan or the Council of Ministers were parties 
to such false conduct. It was, doubtless, the machination of a fana- 
tical party behind their backs. 

The result, however, was very unfortunate to Austria. She was 
called to enter the country by the decision of the Congress—a deci- 
sion to which Turkey had been a consenting party. It was, therefore, 
for Turkey to facilitate her entry, and this was especially the case 
when it was only from the Mohammedan population that the 
Austrians could anticipate opposition, seeing that the Slav Christians 
might be relied upon to prefer Austrian to Turkish rule. On the 
contrary, a Turkish Pasha had just allowed that Mohammedan 
population to break loose from all authority, and thus left it free to 
oppose the decision of the Congress. 

So difficult was the position thus created for Austria that I cannot 
help thinking that the occupation should have been delayed until, 
through the action of diplomacy, the true sentiments of the 
Sultan’s Government were distinctly made known to the Bosnian 
Begs, or, at least, until a Turkish functionary of superior rank 
had been commissioned to accompany the expedition. Too much 
reliance seems to have been placed upon the sympathy of the 
Christian Slav population, whereas it was exactly the exhibition of 
that sympathy which was most likely to excite Mohammedan an- . 
tagonism. 

The fact is, that when the Austrians entered upon the occupation of 
Bosnia, the capital of the country was in the hands of unknown men, 
who had placed themselves there ostensibly in opposition to Austria. 
What an incentive this was to resistance in every hesitating breast 
is self-evident. Indeed, that hesitation seems to have early charac- 
terised the disposition of many members of that provisional govern- 
ment, although at first these doubting spirits were carried away by 
the fanatical zeal of some of their colleagues. Chief amongst those 
fiery spirits was Hadgi Loji, who was more of a rapacious adven- 
turer than a patriot. We have already recounted how he exaggerated 
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the defeat of an Austrian regiment at Tuzla, and urged the Pro- 
visional Government of Serajevo to make a determined resistance. 
But this Provisional Government had already become conscious of 
the hopelessness of their position, and were convinced of the neces- 
sity of laying forcible hands upon Loji, regarding him as an author 
of evil. They had arranged for his apprehension, but on hearing of 
it Hadgi Loji anticipated their intention, and went himself to the 
Konak with four or five attendants. His purpose has remained a 
mystery, for in going up the stairs of the palace his gun went off 
and lodged its contents in his foot. He was thus forcibly removed 
from the scenes and consigned to a hospital, where he was found by 
the Austrians on their entry into Serajevo. The old rascal, with his 
foot still in bandages, and scarcely able to use it, contrived to escape 
from the hospital, but was caught a short distance off. He is now in 
safe keeping, and I believe the Austrian authorities are puzzled to 
know what todo with him. The general amnesty may be presumed 
to extend its pardon to him, but it is scarcely safe to let him go free. 

The occupation was first undertaken with about fifty thousand men. 
All went well until the occurrence of the unfortunate disaster to the 
Hussars, which I have already described. A rather severe engage- 
ment took place at Doboj, and after that the advance was slow. 
Reinforcements were demanded and waited for. When all the rein- 
forcements had arrived, at least one hundred and twenty thousand 
Austrian troops had entered Bosnia. There was not, however, much 
fighting, and one who was with the army assured me that very many 
of the regiments never fired a shot all the time they were in Bosnia. 
I heard severe criticisms made on the commissariat, just as if it had 
been the commissariat of a British army. The sufferings of the 
troops were very great. It was August when they entered the 
country, and shortly after their arrival rain began to fall. The 
troops were without shelter, and severe sickness broke out among 
them. It was only when barracks had been erected that the sickness 
began to diminish. Transport was excessively difficult; the roads 
got broken up, and the pressing nature of the wants of the army gave 
no time to allow of their repair. The diet was also very insufficient, 
and I was told that scurvy broke out in some of the regiments. 
Vegetables could not be got, and bread and meat was too frequently 
the unvarying meal. 

These trials, and the galling nature of the opposition experienced, 
irritated both officers and soldiers, and, from what I gathered, very 
severe examples seem to have been made of the rebels. Certainly 
the list of prisoners taken under General Philipovich’s command 
must have been very meagre. The slow advance of the troops was, 
however, fortunate, for as time went on the opposition diminished. 
Thus at Serajevo the opposition was very feeble, and presented more 
the appearance of sullen ill-temper than of serious resistance. 
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As may be fancied, the expenditure incurred by such a vast move- 
ment of troops was very great, and it did not in the least surprise me 
that the occupation was considered to have cost about twelve millions 
sterling. Worse than the money cost, however, was the loss from 
sickness. By some accounts no less than fifteen thousand men were 
invalided ; others made the numbers still greater. Very galling was 
the position of one regiment mentioned to me (the 49th, I think), 
which was never under fire, and yet had over four hundred men 
invalided. On the whole I think it must be admitted that the occu- 
pation was begun with too much precipitation, and that the entry 
without Turkish commissioners was the cause of all the subsequent 
troubles. 

But from all that I heard and saw, I arrived at the conviction that 
Austria has no more opposition to fear in Bosnia, and that under a 
cautious and judicious administration the country will now quietly 
acquiesce in its change of masters. It cannot be pretended that 
there is at present much contentment among the different classes of 
the population, but daily the advantages of a just rule will become 
better understood. 

The state of feeling in the three leading sections of the population 
is curious to mark. The Bosnian Begs are beginning to understand 
that there is no chance of the re-establishment of Turkish rule, and 
comprehend that if they had not the Austrians.over them they would 
probably have the Servians or Montenegrins, which would prove a 
much greater calamity. The Austrian Government has also lately 
been very considerate to them, and this appears especially to be the 
policy of the Duke of Wirtemberg. The wisdom of this policy is 
evident, but it will require a great deal of watchfulness not to carry 
the consideration so far as to alienate the sympathies of the Christian 
population. Strict impartiality must be the motto, and it would 
seem desirable gradually but steadily to disaccustom the Mohamme- 
dans to the position of superiority which they have for so many 
centuries enjoyed. 

The Christian orthodox population is disappointed to some extent, 
because the object of its recent insurrection was not Austria, but 
deliverance from the Turks and the possession of the property of the 
Begs. Its struggles and trials have resulted in only half a victory 
—a barren deliverance. In towns where the cost of living has been 
greatly increased by the occupation, discontented remarks such as 
the following are often heard:—‘‘The Austrians came to make 
reforms, but we don’t see them. Our taxes are as heavy as before, 
and in some cases exacted with more severity. Where, then, is our 
advantage ?’’? Among the peasants there is more contentment, 
because they have gained largely by the expenditure of the army for 
provisions, fuel, and forage. 
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The Catholic population is the most bitterly disappointed. They 
had indulged in extravagant dreams of the favours which were to be 
showered upon them when their co-religionists the Austrians took 
possession. In the country their position had always been an 
unenviable one. As Christians they had sided with the orthodox in 
the civil war, but their numbers made them of little account. Now 
they hoped to attain to an importance hitherto unknown to them. 
But the Slavonic predilections of General Philipovich were little to 
their taste, and the cold impartiality of the Duke of Wiirtemberg is 
only slightly more bearable. They have discovered that the Aus- 
trians treat their co-religionists with no more favour than they show 
to the Turks, and that they have not the least intention of obtaining 
for them release from the “‘tretina” due to the Begs. 

The picture thus presented of the feelings of these three parties is, 
however, a compliment to the Austrian administration, and the 
highest possible testimony to its wisdom and justice. Immensely 
superior in power to any of the sections, Austria has nothing to fear 
for her position in the country, and I feel sure that, with a continu- 
ance of moderately wise government, it will daily gain in security 
and power. 

In criticising the administration of the country, I will not fail to 
remember the very just remark of Baron Krauss, that to organize an 
administration is the work of time. Up to the present the difficulties 
and dangers of the military situation have absorbed too much of the 
attention of the authorities, and until this is changed, the civil 
administration will not occupy the position to which it is entitled. I 
was told that General Philipovich sent adrift all the functionaries 
whom he found in Serajevo, and certainly this was a great mistake. 
However he may have despised them, they would have been useful 
to initiate the new employés, and to continue the old routine until 
the new was decided upon. As far as I could gather, the new func- 
tionaries were not able to overtake the work thrown upon them. A 
merchant who required a formal certificate of some kind had been 
waiting fifteen days, greatly to his detriment, without getting it, and 
a comrade of the employé who should have given it, assured me that 
the latter was not to blame. He worked over hours, and yet could 
not keep pace with the daily demands upon his time. This constant 
pressure deprives the employés of the leisure necessary to study 
economic questions of importance; and it seemed to me that great 
advantage would result from the nomination of commissions to study 
these questions, composed, not of employés overwhelmed with work, 
but of competent persons possessing the necessary leisure. The 
greatest number of the civil employés are Croats, and I heard want 
of confidence in them often freely expressed. This distrust may, 
however, be unfounded, for a native’s confidence always diminishes 
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in proportion as the object of it resembles him. I was glad to see 
that the Bohemians acquire very soon the dialect of Bosnia, and they 
appear to be generally more esteemed than the Croats. 

In going to Bosnia I had expected to get much advantage from 
observing the manner in which questions connected with taxation, 
and with the relations between landlord and peasant, had been 
treated by Austria ; butit will be time enough in two years hence to 
visit Bosnia for that purpose. In the centres of population the taxes 
are exacted with even more severity than under the Turks, but in 
many of the country districts the tax-gatherer has scarcely yet made 
his appearance. It was useless to ask what was being done or thought 
on the question of Dimes, for I found that there was no very 
uniform course pursued in regard to them. I heard of them being 
collected in some places in money according to valuations fixed by 
a local tribunal, and in others of their being taken in kind and con- 
sumed at once by the army. I was told, but only on the authority 
of a subordinate employé, that a project was being studied for the 
abolishing of Dimes, and the imposition in its place of a tax upon 
each peasant according to the head of cattle which he possessed. It 
was proposed to divide the peasants into three classes, the lowest 
paying five florins per annum. The fact is that in regard to taxa- 
tion the employés managed as best they could in present circum- 
stances, and gave little thought to the future. 

Like the British Government with Cyprus, the Austrian Govern- 
ment desires that its new possession should be self-supporting, but 
both forget that they are in the position of proprietors who have 
acquired new properties which require a certain outlay of capital in 
order to develop their resources. We should think very little of the 
private individual who, of his free will, became such a proprietor, 
and refused to engage his credit or his capital to improve his pro- 
perty. There is danger of a similar accusation being made against 
the British in regard to Cyprus, and the Austrians in regard to 
Bosnia. But it must be admitted that the position of the Austrian 
Government with Bosnia is much worse than that of Great Britain 
with Cyprus. The latter need not have expended in the occupation 
more than a few thousand pounds, the former has irretrievably lost 
£12,000,000 sterling in getting possession of Bosnia. It is now 
a useless speculation whether a large part of that enormous amount 
might not have been saved; the fact is that the money is lost, and 
will never be recovered. A great country like Austria can afford 
to lose such a sum provided the loss is not often repeated. But the 
misfortune is that she must go on losing heavily during several 
years unless a radical change of system is introduced. The Budget 
for the military expenditure during the coming year has been fixed 
at £2,000,000 sterling, while for the same period that of the civil 
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administration of the country is limited to £300,000. There can be 
no doubt that means must very soon be found to reduce this enormous 
military expenditure, for it is more than the Austrian Empire can 
bear. The utmost which it is hoped to extract out of the country 
itself is about £400,000 sterling, so that after paying the expenses of 
the civil administration there will only remain about £100,000 to 
the credit of the military budget. 

It was quite painful to me to see the Khans along the road filled 
with young men of good education, who were spending their time in 
drinking beer and playing skittles, and I felt strongly convinced 
that the occupation of such a country by a regular army, with all its 
paraphernalia, involves an exaggerated expense. Each of those young 
gentlemen cost four or five times more than a non-commissioned 
officer, and yet the non-commissioned officer is worth four times more 
in such a country than the officer. At one of the stations a company 
of Uhlans rode up, very handsome to look at, gorgeous in all their 
accoutrements, and yet there was the feeling of their being entirely 
out of place, like men going to sea in frock coats. Simply mounted 
and a commoner class of men would have been much more serviceable, 
and cost probably one-third of theamount. For the civil administra- 
tion of the country a gendarmerie has been organized which promises 
to be both efficient and useful. They are chosen from good non- 
commissioned officers, can all write well, and receive as pay 40 florins 
per month (£4). Their present number is about two thousand, and 
the total cost of the service is £120,000. Asa measure of precau- 
tion they only go at present in pairs, which is evidently a mistake. 
Joining with a non-commissioned officer a simple private soldier, who 
would cost less, the force would at once be increased to four thousand, 
while the expenditure would not exceed £200,000. While dis- 
charging the duties of a police force, these men also represent an 
important military power in the country which would prove quite 
sufficient to suppress in the bud any hostile action on the part of a 
disarmed population. I would also advocate the establishment of a 
body of mounted gendarmes such as exist in Ireland. Ten such 
men having their head-quarters at each chef lieu, would form a 
useful body of men for defence, and for the collection of revenue. 
For economy a few well-affected natives might be added in moderate 
proportions to this force. With such an extension of the gendar- 
merie, a few thousand regular troops occupying certain important 
positions would more than suffice to keep order in the country, and 
thus the exaggerated military expenditure would be reduced to less 
than half a million sterling. 

We have said that the budget for the civil administration of the 
country has been fixed at £300,000. This is one-third more than 
the expenditure under the Turkish government, but as it includes 
the expenditure of £120,000 for the police force, I was assured by 
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competent persons that it will not prove sufficient. The Austrian 
employé is an extreme bureaucrat, and never reflects how he can 
simplify his work. Thus enormous sheets of paper are filled up with 
writing when printed cards would suffice. He has not got yet to 
understand that time is money, and that his great object should be 
expedition. 

From what precedes, it is evident that the financial results of the 
possession of Bosnia to Austria are far from being brilliant, and 
unless an active effort in the way of economy is at once made, great 
discontent will be expressed by certain sections of the Austrian 
Empire. It is satisfactory that the line of the Lim river has been 
peaceably handed over to Austria, and thus all danger on that side 
to her new possession is removed. She can therefore without delay 
set about the organization of the internal administration of the 
country, and her first duty ought to be to reduce her military 
force. 

The most reliable information concerning the value of Bosnia to 
the Turks is obtained from the British Consular reports. These 
reports, written by Mr. Consul Holmes, and by his successor and 
present consul, Mr. Freeman, are drawn up with admirable care and 
are full of valuable information. From these sources it is evident 
that the revenue of Bosnia and Herzegovina varied from 42 to 50 
millions of piastres, say from £350,000 to £420,000 per annum. 
Of this revenue fully one-half was the product of the tax upon 
produce called Dimes. Any increase upon the amount of that 
revenue cannot be expected for some years, seeing that, in the first 
place, it would certainly be false policy on the part of Austria to 
aggravate the position of the taxpayer, and in the second place, 
that she has been already obliged to abolish the tax for military 
service which produced 6 millions of piastres, or £50,000 per 
annum. ‘The civil expenditure, detailed in the above-mentioned 
reports, varied from 19 to 21 millions of piastres, or £165,000 to 
£172,000, and it will tax all the economical powers of the Austrian 
administration to keep its civil expenditure within these limits.. 
But Bosnia was no profit to Turkey, as we find proved by most 
interesting details in Mr. Consul Freeman’s report for 1877. He 
there shows that the military expenditure of Turkey in Bosnia 
absorbed all the surplus between revenue and the cost of administra- 
tion, and further necessitated the remittance in hard cash from 
Constantinople of about 10 millions of piastres, or £80,000. The 
burden to Austria during some years from the possession of Bosnia 
will be considerably more than it was to Turkey, and I should say 
that, besides considering the first expenses of occupation (about 
£12,000,000) as dead loss, it will require very careful administration to 
keep the loss during the next four years within £2,000,000 sterling, 
or on an average half a million perannum. The outlay of such a sum 
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may be very disagreeable to the Austrian Minister of Finance, but in 
reality it is a small amount of capital to expend as “ frais d’installa- 
tion,” in entering upon the possession of such a property. And it 
is desirable that this should be the view of the matter accepted by 
the Austrian Parliament. In later years when her position in the 
country is thoroughly consolidated, and when the country itself has 
begun to increase in material wealth and prosperity, it will be 
found that the outlay was a profitable one, both for the treasury 
and for Austrian interests’ generally. The expediency of the policy 
which led to the occupation of Bosnia is no longer a subject worthy 
of discussion. Austria is now in Bosnia, and has spent a large sum 
of money in getting there. All and much more would be lost by 
retiring now from the position which has been taken up, whereas, 
by manfully facing the further expenditure required, she will im- 
prove in an important degree her position and all the sooner make, 
in commercial language, the property a paying one. 

The country which has been confided to Austria for administra- 
tion is a very fine one. The Sandjak of Herzegovina is the least 
fertile, and presents little natural beauty. But Bosnia is a splendid 
country. It is mountainous, yet this expression is apt to convey a 
wrong idea of its characteristics. More properly it might be de- 
scribed as a highly undulating country, very much resembling the 
Céte du Nord of Brittany in France, but with the hills loftier and the 
valleys wider. The finest scenery in the country about Mostar 
I was unable to visit, but I was greatly charmed with the views 
between Derwent and Zenica. Both hills and plains are richly 
wooded, and the vegetation even in the month of August was most 
luxuriant. The summer had been an exceptionally dry one, and 
rain had not fallen for a couple of months, and yet the eye was 
refreshed with the rich green undergrowth that covered the 
meadows from which a crop of hay had already been taken. The 
wooding in the plains is not dense but widespread, and many of the 
trees are as handsome as can be seen in our English parks. The 
cultivated fields are generally of from one to three acres in extent, 
and are bordered as in Brittany with rows of trees and brushwood. 
But few of these fields are thoroughly cleared, and patches of brush- 
wood or little clusters of trees left standing give the impression of a 
very slovenly culture. Rivers are abundant. The Bosna is a 
large, fine river, navigable in many parts and for considerable dis- 
tances, but in no place did I see its waters used for irrigation. It 
rises a short distance from Serajevo, and is already a considerable 
stream a few hundred yards from its source. As may be supposed 
there is capital fishing in Bosnia, and Mr. Consul Freeman, a lover 
and practiser of the gentle art, told me with delight of the very 
heavy trout he often hooked. I shall always remember with pecu- 
liar pleasure the beauty of a ride over the hills to the South of 
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Serajevo, made under the guidance of Mr. Freeman. The most of 
the way there was no beaten track, and we had to make short work 
with fences, but my companion knew every inch of the ground, and 
his horses seemed to be quite at home stumbling over the rough 
boulders of rock. It was early morning, the air was clear, the sky 
was cloudless, and the view of Serajevo lying below us, with its 
minarets peering out from gardens of rich foliage, was a landscape 
such as cannot be forgotten. 

The largest part of the country through which I travelled is 
devoted to pasturage, and from the temperate nature of the climate, 
and the abundance of water and shade, it is certainly well adapted for 
the rearing of cattle. In 1876 the country contained 2,000,000 head 
of sheep, 1,000,000 of goats, 600,000 horned cattle, and 160,000 pigs. 
More than half the area of Bosnia is covered with wood; but the 
land is cultivable to the crests of the hills. I was much struck by 
observing in many places that the crests of the hills were cultivated 
with corn, while lower down there was nothing but wooding and 
meadow. ‘The villages are generally well-up on the slopes of the 
hills,-and not in the plains—an evidence of the hitherto unsettled 
condition of the country. 

The mineral wealth of Bosnia is very great, and there is promise 
of its being easily developed. Iron ore is extracted in many places 
by the natives, smelted with charcoal, and made into horse-shoes and 
nails. During the Russian war the export of horse-shoes to Servia 
and Bulgaria was very extensive. I observed that coal is obtained 
very frequently in close proximity to iron, thus assuring to Bosnia 
the great advantage which Scotland enjoys, of having the material 
for smelting close at hand. The seams of coal and iron are quite 
close at Visoko, Travnik, Jaice, Konjica; and at the great iron 
seams of Vares, Kresovo, and Mojdan, coal beds exist at a distance 
of less than 25 kilométres. The quality of the iron is proved by 
the use to which it is put, for only the best iron can be used in 
making horse-shoes. The coal used by the locomotives of the 
railway from Brod to Zenica was all of the country, and one of 
our engine-drivers assured me that it was perfectly serviceable. 
Some pieces which he pointed out to me should have been left at the 
pit’s head, but others he held up as capital specimens of coal. 

The agricultural production of the country has hitherto been far 
below the capacities of the population to produce, as little more than 
half of the population, the Christian peasants, are real producers. 
I was astonished to hear it cited as a grievance of the Mohammedan 
small proprietors, that they could not cultivate themselves the lands 
which they possess. To do so, it appears, would be to infringe the 
traditional rights of the Christian peasants, and to turn these tenants 
off the property would be considered almost an illegality. When 
the Mohammedan population had a monopoly of all the administra- 
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tive positions in the country, there was some compensation for its 
being excluded from agricultural pursuits, but now that that mono- 
poly is abolished, many of the smaller Begs would gladly occupy 
themselves with the cultivation of their lands. 

A thorough modification of the agrarian laws of the country will 
soon be found imperatively necessary. I do not think that there is 
any hardship or injustice in the fixed quota of one-third of the 
produce (‘“tretina”) which the Christian peasant is required to pay to 
the proprietor of the soil (it is the proportion agreed to by both 
parties of free will in most Oriental countries) ; but it will certainly 
be found necessary to call on the Christian peasant to become a pro- 
prietor, and thus unify the interests of all classes in the country. 
As matters at present stand, the proprietor of the soil is not master 
of its powers of production; on the contrary, he is at the mercy of 
the Christian “colon,” and has to accept, as his rent, a fixed share 
of whatever the latter extracts from it,—much, if the peasant is 
industrious, or little, if the contrary. A ready solution of these 
difficulties would be that effected in Bohemia, where the colon 
was put in full possession of the land which he could cultivate, and 
the proprietor was indemnified for the land thus taken from him. 
But in Bosnia, where the only cultivated lands are those in the hands 
of the Christians, the Mohammedan Begs would be left with waste 
lands, which, from being unaccustomed to agriculture, they could 
not make profitable. As a certain consequence, the majority of the 
Mohammedans would fall into idleness, and from that sink inte 
vice and crime. A better solution, it appears to me, will be found 
in that practised in Roumania, where the peasant did not receive all 
the land he could cultivate, but such a portion of land only as would 
suffice to provide his family with the necessaries of life. These 
portions varied from eleven to four acres, and, by subsequent enact- 
ments, the proprietor was indemnified in bonds, which he could 
convert into cash. In that way the proprietor was only deprived of 
about a fourth of his cultivated lands, and the peasant being able te 
cultivate more than the land which he held in possession, was glad to 
lease extra plots from the proprietor. In carrying out this in Bosnia, 
it would be fair to give the landlord absolute power over the re- 
mainder of his land. From conversations which I had, I was pleased 
to observe that the Austrian authorities are fully alive to the necessity 
of in no way weakening the Mohammedan element, which is the true 
bulwark of the Austrian position and the best check upon Panslavistie 
proclivities, 

A colony of Wurtembergers has purchased a fine estate of about 
seven hundred acres near Derwent from a rich Turk at about £1 an 
acre. The success of the enterprise seems certain, for more sober, 
industrious, and patient colonists than the Wurtembergers cannot be 
found. Most advantageous will it be to Austria if more of suck 
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eolonies are induced to settle in Bosnia, and it would be wise to offer 
them special bounties on condition of military service in case of need. 
A thousand such yeomen, devoted to Imperial interests, and uncon- 
taminated by Slav aspirations, would be an invaluable addition to the 
population, and an economical source of strength. 

All philanthropists should rejoice that Bosnia, with its antago- 
nistic sects, has passed into the hands of a Power from which may be 
hoped as strict impartiality as the rule of England secures to India. 
When Bulgaria and Roumelia are creating difficulties to their Mo- 
hammedan population, it is pleasant to think that that population 
will find justice and fair play in Bosnia, and that there is at least 
one Government in that part of Eastern Europe which takes no cog- 
nisance of religion or race, and under whose laws all enjoy equal 
privileges. 

It will be peculiarly interesting to watch the future fortunes of the 
Mohammedan population of Bosnia. In Turkey generally the Mus- 
sulman element is admitted to be less vital than the Christian ; not 
because the former are believers in the Prophet, but because they 
are, so to speak, of a less industrious stock. In Bosnia this argu- 
ment can have no existence. Bosnian Mussulmans and Bosnian 
Christians are of the same blood and race, and differ only as a Mor- 
mon of British origin differs from an English Churchman. Now 
that both enjoy the same position before the law, there is apparently 
no reason why the Bosnian Mussulman should not be as industrious 
and as prosperous as his Christian neighbour. But if in the race of 
progress the latter should outstrip the former, many will with appa- 
rent reason argue that the one religion is more calculated to develop 
the material interests of its believers than the other. 

The political importance of the advance of Austria to the line of 
the Lim in the Sandjak of Novi Bazar will be apparent to the most 
easual observer. She thus effectually separates Servia from Monte- 
negro, and from her commanding position is able to keep in check 
any onward movement on the part of either Bulgaria or Servia. 
She also gains a position from which she can materially assist Turkey, 
if need be; in a word, no movement can occur to the south of the ~ 
Balkans upon which she may not, if she will it, exercise an influence. 
It would be foolish, however, to ignore that the position increases 
gravely the responsibilities and dangers of Austria. Were it not 
for the friendly attitude of Germany, we might anticipate ere long a 
eounter-move on the part of Russia in order to deliver from their 
present position of check the pawns with which she played in the 
recent war, namely, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, and it is not 
difficult to foresee that any such counter-move would be made on the 
side of Galicia. But for the present no such danger is imminent. 

R. Hamirtron Lane. 
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Amone the social questions agitating men’s minds in this age of 
transition between the old world of thought und faith and custom, 
so rapidly disappearing, and the new world scarcely yet visible in its 
rudiments beneath the tide of change and destruction, there are none 
that go deeper to the very roots of our social life than those touch- 
ing the relations between the sexes, and the position assigned to- 
women in the family and in the State. For centuries those relations 
had been considered fixed as the law of nature itself and too sacred 
to be touched by profane hands; but, of late years, they have shared 
the fate of other revered institutions and have become open questions, 
tobe tried as freely as any others in the ruthless crucible of doubt 
and analysis. A powerful agitation has sprung up in favour of 
more even justice to women, from which have resulted the several 
movements for the improvement of their education, their admission 
to the medical and other professions and employments, the removal 
of their political disabilities, and the reform of the marriage and 
other laws affecting their property or person, or their rights over 
their children. These movements, carried on simultaneously, though 
for the most part independently, have already achieved a very con- 
siderable improvement in their position. The educational and pro- 
fessional battle may be considered to have been won in principle by 
the decision of the University of London last year to open all its 
degrees to women. On the political side the concession of the 
parochial, municipal, and School-Board franchise, including, in the 
latter case, the right to sit on School Boards, leaves only the Par- 
liamentary franchise to be obtained, and that, according to the- 
statement of a Cabinet minister last year, is only a question of time. 
The movement for the reform of the laws affecting their civil rights 
has been slower, as might have been expected, considering how 
closely it touches men in the points on which they are most sensitive, 
their power over their wives and children, and over women in 
general as their natural subordinates. But even in that direction 
there is a steady though slow progress, and whenever the Parlia- 
mentary franchise comes to be exercised by women, the perception 
of women’s grievances will, we may feel sure, be very much quickened 
in members of Parliament, and the rate of this redress astonish- 
ingly accelerated. 

Still, notwithstanding this successful advance along the whole 
line, or rather, it may be, on account of it, there is a phase of oppo- 
sition yet to be gone through, in some respects the most perilous of 
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all. Those of ridicule or of contemptuous indifference have passed 
or. are passing away and in their place has arisen an angry antago- 
nism, which vents itself in cynical words, sometimes in brutal deeds, 
words and deeds which are justly and hotly resented by the women 
exposed to them and the men who so generously support their claims ; 
and thus a partisan warfare comes to be waged and hostile camps 
formed, in which, though the sexes are largely mixed, the watchwords 
are triumph or defeat to the one sex or the other. 

That this antagonism will also be a passing phase is as sure as 
that the law of nature, binding men and women together by their 
common and imperative need of each other, will overcome every 
artificial disturbance, and finally establish the true relations between 
them. But in the meanwhile, its consequences in the present or 
immediate future of society, threaten to be disastrous to men and 
women alike, since, like a civil war, it invades family as well as 
public life, and brings discord and disunion among those who should 
be bound closest together. The object of this essay is not to write 
up one side or the other in any party spirit, but, leaving party 
questions aside, to look at the facts as they stand in human nature 
and human history, and endeavour to arrive at dispassionate and, it 
is hoped, just conclusions on questions of such vital importance to 
the best interests of society. 

The subject divides itself under three heads. 1st. What has been 
the position of women in the past and up tothe present day? 2nd. 
What are the causes, natural and artificial, which have made 
it what it was and is? 3rd. Does the welfare of society require 
and justify the continuance of the old state of things, or demand the 
introduction of more equal relations between men and women ? 

To answer the first question, by even the most cursory survey of 
the past history of women, would far exceed the limits assigned to 
this essay ; and it must suffice to state the general and indisputable 
fact patent throughout the history of mankind, that in all times and 
in all the families of man of which we have any knowledge, the 
position of women has been one of subjection. There are exceptions 
for individuals ; there is an exception for every woman during the 
time of courtship, but there is none for the sex. As a sex women 
have always been and still are completely subordinate to the mascu- 
line gender. And notwithstanding all that Christianity and the 
general advance of civilisation have done for them in modifying both 
custom and opinion, the popular feeling about them, shared even by 
women themselves, still emphatically pronounces that their proper 
place is one of subjection; that they belong in some special sense of 
dependence to their male relations first, and, in a lesser degree, to 
the male public generally, whose taste, judgment, and convenience 
ought to regulate their lives; and any assertion of independence, of 
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freedom in the choice of pursuits or mode of life, is still regarded as 
a breach of proper feminine feeling, to be visited, as the case may 
be, with ridicule or serious reprobation. 

We come now to our second question, To what causes is this due ? 
Why should the universal history of women have been, and still be, 
one of more or less complete subjection to men, under whatever 
forms of chivalry, courtesy, or even idolatry, it may be disguised ? 
It seems impossible to account for a fact so universal and so per- 
sistent under every variety of time and circumstance, except by 
admitting a real inferiority in the sex. It is scarcely credible that 
had the sexes been really equal in power, the one should always 
have remained in subjection to the other. There must have been 
successful rebellions and long alternations of rule between them, and 
this at once supplies the reason why, to avoid such a disastrous con- 
flict, in which so large a proportion of the energies of the race would 
have been wasted, there should be just that degree of inferiority in 
the one, which precludes conflict and insures the unquestioned pre- 
dominance of the other, essential to the progress of all. There is, 
however, no evidence to show that the inferiority of the woman 
amounts to actual deficiency in any of the qualities belonging to the 
man. It is rather like the difference between the right hand and 
the left. The left can be trained to do equally well what is done by 
the right, and with naturally left-handed people does it better; but 
the right has, as a rule, just that slight superiority which prevents 
any hesitation as to which shall be used. 

But women are far more heavily handicapped in the race of life 
than by this slight average inferiority. Even if it did not exist, the 
division of functions, which imposes on the woman the bearing and 
rearing of children through the long period of helpless infancy, would, 
of itself, account for her subjection to the man on whom she and 
her children must depend for food and protection. The question is, 
how far the natural supremacy thus enjoyed by man may rightly 
extend,—how far the natural disabilities of woman justify the im- 
posing upon her of artificial ones; also how far the welfare of the 
community, the suprema lex, requires and justifies the inequality in 
the treatment of men and women by the laws of inheritance and 
marriage, and the exclusion of women from any of the rights and 
privileges of citizenship on the ground of sex alone? This is the 
third question we have set ourselves to answer. Let us see what 
answer can justly be made to it. 

It is clear that the first purpose of human life is the preservation 
and propagation of life itself. Hence the argument for woman’s 
subjection from her physical weakness and need of protection for 
herself and her children is a conclusive one in the barbarous stages 
of society, in which warfare is the normal condition of things and 
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the battle of life is fought with thews and sinews only. But as 
civilisation advances law tends more and more to supersede physical 
force in the protection of the life, property, and rights of indivi- 
duals, and the more perfect is the civilisation the more complete 
will be the equality it gives to the weak with the strong. Moreover, 
although the preservation and continuance of the race is the first 
purpose of life with man, as with the lower animals, it is not with 
him, as with them, the sole purpose, but only the necessary con- 
dition for the fulfilment of other purposes, of the continuance and 
preservation of his higher life as an intellectual and moral being, 
tending towards a goal, which, however obscure to us now, is clearly 
not mere material prosperity or pleasure, since he is called upon 
perpetually to sacrifice both at the supreme command of duty. Nor, 
let it be noted, has the advance of the race been due at any time to 
physical force, but to intellectual and moral development. If 
physical force were the ultimately governing force in this world, as 
is so often alleged, then man assuredly would never have governed 
it, for of all animals he is the most naturally defenceless, and, by his 
long period of infancy and childhood, the most heavily weighted in 
the struggle for life. His brain and his hands alone have given 
him the mastery and made the most powerful of the brutes his slaves 
or his victims. So it has been throughout his history ; the dominant 
races have been those of greatest moral and intellectual vigour, and 
the decay and fall of nations have come with moral, not physical, 
effeteness. Note again that the higher purposes and interests of 
human life—religion, philosophy, art, science, literature—stand 
altogether apart from the struggle for life. In their realms, the 
battle is not to the strong nor the race to the swift of hand or foot, 
but to the strong in moral purpose, to the swift in intellectual 
apprehension ; and the combatants rank by these alone, irrespective 
of any physical distinctions. 

This argument may be said to cut two ways as regards women, for 
if it disposes at once of the objections to the claims of women on the 
score of their physical weakness, it strengthens that founded on their . 
mental inferiority. Let us examine whether that mental inferiority 
is of a degree and kind to justify, for the sake of society, the dis- 
abilities imposed upon the sex. 

If we put the case in the extreme form, which it is apt to assume 
in the minds of the vulgar, that every woman is naturally inferior 
to every man, then this natural disability must be so overwhelming 
that to add any others to it is simply absurd. What would be 
thought of the sanity of legislators who, to secure the superiority of 
the right hand over the left, should propose to tie up the left, and to 
prohibit left-handed persons from using it? It is scarcely necessary, 
however, to show that no such universal inferiority exists as between 
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individuals of each sex. It is only by taking the average of both 
that the average man will be found superior to the average woman. 
If we come to individuals we find that a great many women are in- 
definitely superior to the average man, and that some women are 
superior to all but the supremely great men. It is, indeed, con- 
tinually asserted that women are naturally incapable of reasoning, of 
abstraction and concentration of thought, of sustained mental labour ; 
that they have no creative power, no sense of humour, c., &c. ; 
but as all these allegations have been again and again disproved by 
the lives and works of women, the only residue of fact seems to be 
that, in the great competitive examination of life, no woman has 
taken her place among that small class of senior wranglers recruited 
throughout the ages at the rate of some half-dozen in a thousand 
years. When it is remembered under what immense disadvantages, 
physical and social, women have laboured in attaining the eminence 
they have indubitably reached in every department of intellectual 
labour, there seems scarcely any need to assume an innate inferiority 
to men to account for their never having attained the highest place 
of all. Be this as it may, the fact that no woman has equalled 
Homer, Plato, or Phidias, Shakespeare, Raphacl, or Beethoven, can 
scarcely be alleged as a reason for excluding women from the rights 
and privileges habitually exercised by men who, assuredly, have as 
little pretensions to such equality. 

With regard to the moral and spiritual equality of the sexes, 
there is complete antagonism of opinion among those who yet agree 
in opposing their civil and political equality. It is asserted on the 
one side that woman is of purer and holier nature than man, and, 
therefore, that to admit her to the arena of public life would be to 
soil and lower her to the masculine level. On the other it is main- 
tained that women are deficient in some of the highest moral 
qualities, and that it is from the consequences of those defects that 
society and women themselves must be protected by keeping them 
under the rule of the more just and generous, as well as stronger 
sex. Let us try to find out on which side the truth lies, beginning 
with the last stated, the alleged moral deficiencies of women. 

Women then, it is averred, are naturally wanting in some of the 
highest virtues: courage, truthfulness, justice, generosity, magnani- 
mity; and are naturally prone to meanness, artifice, vanity, frivolity, 
jealousy, and spite. Now, although history and the daily experience 
of life abundantly refute these allegations, as they do the similar 
ones respecting women’s natural deficiency in the higher mental 
qualities, yet this much must be admitted: that, taking the average 
woman in her normal condition of subjection and confinement to the 
narrowest interests of life, and comparing her with the average man 
in his normal condition of freedom, she is more prone to that class 
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of defects. But, if we change the conditions under which the com- 
parison is made, we shall find that it is in the condition, and not in 
the sex, that those defects are inherent; that they are found in men 
as commonly as in women, wherever and in exact proportion to the 
degree in which their lives, their property, their happiness, the 
respect in which they are held, and which necessarily reflects back 
on their self-respect, are dependent on the good pleasure of others. 
The virtues in which women are said to be deficient are the virtues 
of the strong and the free; the vices to which they are said to be 
prone are the vices of the weak and dependent, of the slave, the 
pauper, and the parasite. 

Again, the vanity and frivolity, the littleness of heart and mind, 
which are attributed to the one sex, may be found equally developed 
in the other when placed under similar conditions. In the countries 
and in the times where despotism or bigotry have excluded men 
from all avenues of public activity and free pursuit of knowledge, we 
shall find them in the leisured classes sharing precisely the same 
defects with the women of their own class. Nay more, the men who, 
in our own and other free countries, prefer idleness to any of the 
active careers open to them, and deliberately choose the life of 
frivolous pleasures and frivoious interests to which the women of 
their class are confined, and from which the average woman has not 
strength enough to shake herself free ;—these men more than equal 
women in their proneness to those so-called feminine defects, while 
adding to them the masculine ones of grossness and impurity. 

Now let us look at the other view of womanhood, which credits it 
with special virtues instead of special defects, modesty being pre- 
eminent among them. To this must be added tenderness, self-devo- 
tion, delicacy and quickness of perception, idealism, reaching its 
highest form in religion. But if we apply the same test as before 
we shall find that so far-as these qualities are specially developed in 
women, they are rather what the French call graces d’état than in- 
herently feminine. Modesty belongs as much to a fine-natured 
youth as to his sister; but it is honoured in her, and laughed at in. 
him, which accounts for the difference between them when they 
have respectively attained manhood and womanhood. That it does 
not belong to womanhood as such, is but too sadly proved by the 
testimony of travellers to the customs and manners of savage or semi- 
barbarous nations where the men are indifferent to it. Where, on 
the other hand, the men are jealously sensitive to the purity of the 
women of their families, it ranks highest among feminine virtues, 
until—as throughout the Western world—the terms “ virtuous” or 
“honest”? applied to a woman, bear no other meaning. But where 
the barrier has been once broken down, or has never existed, there is 
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but too much evidence to prove that women have no inherent safe- 
guard against impurity in any even of its basest forms. 

Again, tenderness and its outcome, pity, are as inseparable from 
true manliness as true womanliness. Quickness and delicacy of 
perception are developed by the constant exercise of observation 
on details, and where exceptional conditions in a man’s life force 
this exercise upon him, as the normal conditions of women’s lives do 
upon them, it will be found to produce the same results. Self-devo- 
tion is but a form of generosity ; the generosity of those who give 
themselves, having nothing more and nothing better to give, and, 
thank heaven, belongs equally to the nobler natured of both sexes. 
With regard to religion, it can scarcely be claimed for women that 
they have, as a sex, more genius for religion than men, seeing that 
all the founders of religions have been men, and that wherever religion 
has been held in honour, men have rather monopolised than aban- 
doned it to women. That the latter should cling longer to a form 
of religion which is falling into decay and contempt, is the natural 
result of their comparative seclusion from the great intellectual 
movements of the world, which force the human mind to throw off, 
in its process of growth, the old vesture of faith become too narrow 
for it, and to weave for itself a new one fitted to its new needs. 
Christianity, with its assurance of Divine love, its hope of an eternal 
life where sin, and pain, and sorrow shall cease, naturally has the 
strongest hold on the hearts and imaginations of the weak and 
oppressed, the weary and heavy-laden, of whom the larger number are 
women ; and the passionate religious feeling which prevailed among 
the slave population of the Southern States in America, men and 
women alike, is an instance in point. It may be added that in the 
dull, narrow, prosaic lives of the women of the lower-middle and 
working classes, religion is the only outlet into a larger and brighter 
sphere ; the only window, as it were, through which their souls can 
look, or breathe some breath of the life that is not fed by bread alone. 
Alas, that the very conditions which make this window so vitally 
necessary, make it also but too often so narrow, so dust-stained, that 
neither pure light nor pure air can reach them through it! 

The result of this comparison of the moral and intellectual powers 
of men and women seems to be that human nature is substantially 
the same in both, and that the common expression: How like a man! 
How like a woman! should be translated into: How like what men 
and women generally have been made by conditions of life, education, 
and inherited aptitudes, from generation to generation, causing certain 
qualities to be more or less developed in each sex taken as a whole. 

The individual variations from this average type are, however, too 
great and too frequent to permit us to regard the type as a fixed one ; 
still less to make it a justification for dividing the sexes into a 
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superior and inferior caste,*the one governing, the other governed. 
There remains, however, to be considered the one permanent and 
unchangeable difference between them, the physical one of function, 
imposed by the law of nature, which assigns to women motherhood 
and all that this entails. The woman must bear and rear the children, 
the man must protect and provide for her and them. Her duties as 
a mother confine her to the home, and to him must be left all that 
lies outside of it. Moreover, he naturally governs the household he 
provides for. 

Accordingly we see that the problem of the relative rights and duties 
of the sexes has never arisen where the subjection of women follow- 
ing from this primitive organization of the human family has been 
consistently carried out, and the women have been regarded simply 
as females, to be disposed of and provided for without any regard to 
their wants or wishes as moral and intellectual agents. The practice 
in the old aristocratic societies on the Continent of making the 
acceptance of the husband chosen for them or a convent the inevit- 
able destiny of the daughters of noble families was but another way 
of attaining the end which female infanticide and polygamy secured 
in the non-Christian world, i.e., to prevent the number of women at 
large in society exceeding the men’s demand for them. The enor- 
mous importance attached everywhere to the marriage of daughters, 
and the superior dignity of the married over the unmarried woman, 
are outcomes of the same feeling, that the women who are not wanted 
by men are superfluous. But under the present constitution of 
society all women cannot marry, and many, among whom we must 
reckon some of the noblest of their sex, will not marry when they 
can; and so has grown up, in this country especially, an increasing 
number of women, who have to live their lives, in many cases to find 
food for their bodies, in all cases to find it for their minds and souls, 
outside the position of wife and mother. To these must be added 
the numbers who have married and found in marriage neither pro- 
tection nor provision,—widows having to bear the burdens and as- 
sume the duties of both father and mother, master and mistress of 
the family ; wives more unhappy than widows, who strive vainly, 
under the iniquity of the laws of marriage, to protect themselves and 
their children against the extravagance, the vices, or the brutality of 
him who ought to be their defender and helper. In the face of such 
facts as these it is clear that the old theory of protection and pro- 
vision for the one sex by the other, in return for which women 
should surrender all claims to independence, and remain perpetual 
minors under the guardianship of men, will not hold water, and the 
question has necessarily arisen, why these women, on whom are 
thrown all the burdens of independence, should, simply because they 
are women, be debarred from its privileges ? 
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We have seen that the physical, intelléétual, and moral inferiority 
of women, so far as they are proved to exist, afford no justification 
for such exclusion. We have now to examine the arguments in 
support of it from custom, prescription, and sentiment, which are far 
more difficult to meet, as resting not on facts or logic, but on the 
ideal and emotional elements of our nature, both the best and the 
worst, which are the real governing forces of human life. Let us 
again look at both sides and try, at least, to ascertain what weight 
should be fairly given to them in determining the questions at 
issue. 

First there is the argument from custom and prescription, in which 
all agree, however they may differ in other points. Women always 
have been dependent and subordinate; to give them freedom and 
equality is to reverse the order of nature and revolutionise society. 
To this it may be answered that the order of nature may safely be 
left to take care of itself; and that the progress of society has 
actually consisted in the continual change of old customs for new, as 
new circumstances required them. In these days when old authority 
and prescription are everywhere called in question, and required to 
show a reason why they should subsist, it seems hard that the pre- 
scriptive rights of men over women should form the sole exception to 
the rule. Then comes the cheval de bataille of the opponents of 
women’s claims: to grant them, they say, would be to desecrate their 
womanhood, which is too sweet, too delicate, too sacred a thing to 
be soiled in the coarse contest with the world; that the bloom would 
be brushed off its beauty, all the charm and poetry of the intercourse 
between the sexes destroyed, and for the chivalrous homage of the 
strong to the weak would be substituted a rude rivalry in which 
women must go to the wall. 

But is it not evident that those who put forward this argument 
are thinking not of the sex in general, but only of that small 
minority of it whom they meet in their own drawing-rooms, the 
women who sit at home at ease, protected and cherished so that 
the winds of heaven visit not their cheek too roughly ? How can it 
apply to the immense majority of the sex who, far from any such 
privileged immunity from the wear and tear of life, have to take 
their full share of it, and who are only sure of one thing, that in the 
division of labour—unless they go upon the stage—the worst paid 
and least honoured will be theirs? Will you tell the millions of 
women now earning their bread and that of the families dependent 
upon them, that they have desecrated their womanhood by entering 
into the battle of life which they had no power to escape, 
and are forced to fight at the immense disadvantage im- 
posed upon them by legal disabilities, in addition to the natural 
disabilities of sex? Would it not be better to surrender an 
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ideal of womanhood so irreconcilable with the facts of life, and 
admit and thank God for what those facts daily prove, that womanly 
modesty, purity, tenderness, and sweetness, are not of such delicate 
constitution that they can only be grown under glass? After all it 
is more than a question whether their worst dangers are to be found 
in the free highways of life, and in the pursuit of serious avocations ; 
and the writer confesses to listening with amazement to the men who 
expatiate on the perils of the class and the lecture room, the hospital 
ward, or the polling booth, while exposing young wives and 
daughters without a fear to the licence of our modern Saturnalia, 
a London season. 

To turn now to the opposite, and, alas, far commoner, feeling, 
which regards women as an inferior order of beings, created for the 
use and convenience of men, and which, therefore, resents all 
attempts to place them on an equality as attacks on the privileges of 
the higher caste and an infringement of its proprietary rights over 
the lower. This feeling is the natural result of the hereditary sub- 
jection of women. It pervades all classes of society; it is reflected 
alike in the higher literature and in the popular proverbs of all 
nations, and is so habitual as to make the expression of it quite 
unconscious. It would be amusing but for the sting it conveys, to 
hear the naiveté with which it is expressed to women themselves by 
men incapable of intending a deliberate insult. The poet and the 
novelist, the theologian and the philosopher join with the men of the 
world to swell the chorus in which women themselves, from honest 
humility, or from the desire to flatter their masters, too often take a 
part. Leopardi savagely accuses women of despising the poet if the 
man is awkward or deformed, and Schopenhauer’s comment is, 
“What can you expect from women? Their hair is long and their 
mind short.” There is something comical, by the way, in finding 
this neglect of genius in an unattractive person attributed to the 
narrow-souledness of women by men who would not pick Sappho ~ 
herself out of the gutter unless she were young and handsome; nay, 
rather would consider her genius an additional reason for leaving 
her there. 

This habit of regarding women as an inferior caste has, of course, 
intensified the trades-union opposition to their admission to the 
higher professions on a footing of equality, by adding to it a sense of 
indignity, of positive degradation to the man from such equality. 
The imputation of trades-unionism as the motive of the opposition is, 
indeed, angrily denied, but it is difficult to detect any difference 
between the feeling which makes watchmakers prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in a trade for which they are so fitted by delicacy of 


(1) Not an original reflection of Schopenhauc:’s, but a Russian Proverb. See Wal- 
lace’s Russia. 
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touch, or china-painters stipulate that women shall be deprived of 
the painting-stick, without which they cannot do the finer, and, 
therefore, best paid, kinds of work ; and that which prompts doctors 
to resist d outrance the claims of duly qualified women to be admitted 
to practise as physicians among their own sex while eagerly 
encouraging them to become nurses in the hospitals for both sexes. 
The preservation of feminine modesty and delicacy can scarcely be 
believed in as their sole motive, since it is as notorious that the 
duties of the physician involve far less that is revolting to the senses 
and feelings than the nurse’s, as that her pay and position are hope- 
lessly inferior to his. 

But the most fatal bar to any fair consideration of the claims of 
women is the deep-rooted, though often unconscious, belief that the 
sole purpose of women’s lives is to minister to the uses of men, and 
that they can have no rights apart from this. It is the surviving 
form amongst Western nations of that absolute proprietorship in their 
women, which is characteristic of savage and semi-barbarous peoples, 
and which is perpetuated by religious and social customs everywhere 
outside the pale of Christianity. Ii has dictated our marriage laws, 
of which Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Campbell, and Lord Coleridge have 
agreed in declaring that they cannot be vindicated upon any prin- 
ciple of justice, or mercy, or common honesty.’ And although some 
mitigation of them has been effected by recent legislation, more than 
one trial of late has shown how inadequate the remedy still is—how 
a wife may still be robbed of her property and her children, and the 
promises on the faith of which she married broken with the sanction 
of the law, which refuses to her the protection it would grant to her 
husband’s mistress. 

And while the law is a whip of scorpions in the hands of a 
tyrannical and brutal husband, it is powerless to protect the good and 
generous from the ruin which can be wrought by an unscrupulous or 
vicious wife. The writer feels that it is almost like preaching in the 
desert to urge these things, yet surely a time will come, at last, when 
it will be recognised that the honour and happiness of married life are 
not of the things which can be made or preserved by law, and that 
all that law can do for them is to hold the balance even between the 
strong and the weak, and compel the bad husband to do what the 
good one does of his own accord. 

But there is a darker side to this proprietary feeling of men in 
women, which must be touched upon, difficult and dangerous though 
the ground is felt to be. It is not possible in these pages to enter 
into the subject of the hideous sore of our social system, unnameable 
to ears polite which cannot bear the mention of hell, however com- 


(1) See Speech of Lord Coleridge in the House of Lords on the Married Women’s 
Property Bill, June 24, 1877. 
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placently acquiescing in its existence, and still less to examine the 
character and efficacy of the legislation intended to minimise the 
evil. But, at any cost, it must be pointed out that its main source 
and strength lies in the disastrous belief that women are made for 
the use of men, and that any number of women may, and must, be 
sacrificed body and soul, and deprived of all their rights as human 
beings, to secure to men the safe indulgence of their passions. 
Nothing will stay this plague or save society from its fatal effects, 
except such a revolution in the feeling of men about women as shall 
place the latter in a position of perfect equality as human beings, no 
more made for men than men for women, and the consequent revo- 
lution in the moral training of boyhood and youth, which shall give 
to self-control the place of honour now given in the male sex 
implicitly, if not explicitly, to self-indulgence. 

There seems but one conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
considerations, #.e. that the slight natural inferiority of women, 
which, coupled with their function of motherhood, has secured 
to men the leadership of the race, is neither in kind or degree such 
as to justify their exclusion from any place in the social polity they 
can prove themselves by fair competition fit to occupy, or the denial 
to them of any of the rights which belong to men in virtue of their 
humanity. It may fairly be asked, what are the practical results to 
women themselves and to society in general which might be looked 
for if this conclusion were generally accepted and acted upon to the 
ultimate sweeping away of all disabilities laid upon women by law or 
custom, leaving only those which nature herself has imposed? In 
answering this question, we must distinguish between immediate 
and ultimate results. A change so sweeping, and affecting all the 
relations of life, social, political, and domestic, could not be com- 
pletely effected under several, probably many, generations. Plato 
could not conceive a socicty without slavery, and we cannot form 
any clear conception of one in which women should stand the equals 
of men, so far as human legislation was concerned. But we may 
feel sure that in time the new relations would adjust themselves by _ 
the free action of natural laws, and the new state of society be so 
much sounder and safer than the old, as it would rest on natural 
instead of arbitrary distinctions. 

There are, however, some results which might be looked for im- 
mediately. The admission of women to the suffrage, which would 
be the first step taken, would insure, as already hinted, the speedy 
redress of their special grievances, for we all know the difference 
between represented and unrepresented interests, in the attention 
bestowed upon them in Parliament. Their admission within the 
educational and professional barriers, hitherto closed against them, 
will secure the free exercise of whatever abilities they possess. To 
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the large and daily increasing number of women of the “ genteel”’ 
class, who must work to support themselves and others, or submit to 
genteel slavery or genteel starvation, it will open up better paid and 
more honourable employments, and set them free from the heavy 
shackles their sex has hitherto imposed upon them. It will save 
them also from the degrading temptation to marry for a provision, 
while very probably increasing the opportunities of marriage accord- 
ing to inclination. Many a poor professional man who cannot dream 
of marrying because a girl of his own class would bring to the 
common stock only her wants and her helplessness, with the prospec- 
tive wants and helplessness of her children, could prudently marry 
one who brought with her the means of independence in a profession, 
and, what would be equally valuable, the habits of self-reliance and 
of methodical industry trained in professional work. 

It cannot be doubted that society generally must be the gainer 
from having the undivided stock of energy and ability possessed by 
each generation placed at its disposal, and that its work will be best 
done when the free competition of all secures that the best will get 
it todo. The question is whether this gain may not be paid for too 
dearly. Much alarm—some real, some affected—is expressed lest 
the political emancipation of women should lead to the sexes being 
arrayed in opposite political camps, the numerical superiority of the 
women giving them a predominance only to be overcome by the 
physical force of the men. It is feared, too, that their professional 
competition will destroy the natural attraction of the sexes for each 
other, and cause marriage to be less honoured and less desired ; lest 
the women, who can obtain independence and social position without 
it, should refuse to submit to its burdens. It is even hinted that 
moral equality between the sexes may be reached, not by raising 
men to the level now required of women, but by sinking women to 
that now condoned in men. But these fears may be dismissed as 
equally groundless and unworthy, So long as human nature remains 
what it is, its strongest impulses, moral as well as physical, will 
draw the sexes together, and prevent their ever standing in per- 
manent opposition or hostile rivalry. Even on these very “ women’s 
questions,”’ as they are called, we find as many men as women on the 
women’s side, and many, if not more, women on the men’s side than 
on their own. Nor is it to be supposed that free-trade in labour will 
lead to a permanent scramble between the sexes for the same em- 
ployments. <A natural division of labour between them will succeed 
the artificial one hitherto maintained, and as the new order of things 
becomes settled it will be found that men and women will naturally 
gravitate towards the kinds of labour for which they are naturally 
best fitted, and we may expect that the real differences inherent in 
sex will, under this system of free development, become more 
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instead of less clearly marked in practical life. Those who oppose 
it on the ground that they do not, as they express it, ‘‘want women to 
be turned into men,” may set their minds at rest concerning any such 
awful metamorphosis, and feel assured that Dame Nature, if left to 
herself, will, like other dames, take very good care to have her own 
way. 

Again, marriage in the sense of the permanent union of the man 
and the woman under special social sanctions, which is the basis of 
the family, as the family is the basis of civilised society, is as dis- 
tinctively human as articulate speech, and will endure as long as 
society itself. The truer the civilisation, the purer and holier will 
be these family ties, and the more will society condemn these illicit 
connections which tend to disorganize it, and reduce human beings 
to the level of the brutes. If some artificial inducements to marriage 
are lessened or removed by the changes we are foreshadowing, its 
greatest drawback, the subjection of the wife and her children to the 
absolute and irresponsible power of the husband, and the merging 
of her civil existence in his, will be removed also. And it may be 
hoped that its happiness will not be less, but more secure, when the 
man and woman who choose each other out of the whole world to 
live together as man and wife, enter into it as an equal partnership, 
neither partner surrendering more than the other, and both surren- 
dering all that is incompatible with the perfect union of interests, 
honour, and affection, which is the essence of true marriage. 

That the new liberty granted to women may lead, at first, to 
some licence ; that the faults and weaknesses fostered by centuries 
of artificial and unjust restraint will not instantly disappear, but 
have to be eradicated by the natural process of suffering and punish- 
ment; that many cherished habits of thought and feeling, linked 
with some of our earliest and dearest associations, will have to be 
rooted up more or less painfully, is only what must follow any large 
and deep-reaching change in human affairs; that which has followed 
every great step in the progress of the race. But the evil will be 
transitory, and the good permanent, It is the writer’s profound 
conviction that when men and women stand thus equal helpmates in 
the work of life, equal sharers in its rights and duties; when the 
false standards of morality, resting on distinctions of sex, are 
exchanged for the true standards resting on the moral law obli- 
gatory on all human beings, and virtuo and honour have but one 
meaning for man and woman alike; then, and then only, may we 
hope to see the moral cesspools of society cleansed away, and the 
human family advancing with steady step and even front to the final 
conquest of civilisation over barbarism, of the man over the brute, of 
that which is divine and immortal in human life over that which 
perishes in the using. 


Marta G. Grey. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH." 


Ir is both interesting and instructive to hear what masters of a 
craft may choose to say upon the subject of their art. The interest 
is rather increased than diminished by the limitation of the imper- 
fection of their view, inseparable from personal inclination, idiosyn- 
crasy of genius, or absorbing previous course of study. When 
Heinrich exclaims, “There’s no lust like to poetry ;” when Goethe 
asserts, “Die kunst ist nur G staltung;” when Shelley writes, 
“Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds,” we feel in each of these utterances—too 
partial to express an universal truth, too profound to be regarded as 
a merely casual remark—the dominating bias and instinctive lean- 
ings of a lifetime. If, then, we remember that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is equally eminent as a critic and a poet, we shall not be 
too much surprised to read the following account of poetry given in 
the preface to his Selections from Wordsworth: “It is important, 
therefore, to hold fast to this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism 
of life; that the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beauti- 
ful application of ideas to life—to the question: How to live.” 

At first sight this definition will strike most people as a paradox. 
It would be scarcely less startling to hear, as indeed we might per- 
haps hear from a new school of writers upon art, that ‘ Criticism is 
at bottom the poetry of things,” inasmuch as it is the critic’s func- 
tion to select the quintessential element of all he touches, and to 
present that only in choice form to the public he professes to instruct. 
Yet, when we return to Mr. Arnold, and compare the passage above 
quoted with the fuller expression of the same view upon a preceding 
page, the apparent paradox is reduced to the proportions of a sound 
and valuable generalization : ‘‘ Long ago, in speaking of Homer, I 
said that the noble and profound application of ideas to life is the 
most essential part of poetic greatness. I said that a great poet re- 
ceives his distinctive character of superiority from his application, 
under the conditions immutably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty 


and poetic truth, from his application, I say, whatever it may be, of 
the ideas— 


On man, on nature, and on human life, 


which he has acquired for himself.’”’ An important element in this 
description of poetic greatness is the further determination of the 


(1) Poems of Wordsworth, Chosen and Edited by Matthew Arnold. Golden Treasury 
Series. Macmillan, 1879. 
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ideas in question as moral: “It is said that to call these ideas 
moral ideas is to introduce a strong and injurious limitation. I 
answer that it is to do nothing of the kind, because moral ideas are 
really so main a part of human life. The question, how ¢o live, is 
itself a moral idea; and it is the question which most interests every 
man, and with which, in some way or other, he is perpetually 
occupied.” 

With the substance of these passages there are few who, after 
mature reflection on the nature of poetry, will not agree. That the 
weight of Mr. Arnold’s authority should be unhesitatingly given 
against what he calls the poetry of revolt and the poetry of indiffer- 
ence to morals, is a matter for rejoicing to all who think the dis- 
semination of sound views on literature important. It is good to be 
reminded at the present moment that Omar Kayam failed of true 
greatness because he was a reactionary, and that Théophile Gautier 
took up his abode in what can never be more than a wayside halting- 
place. From time to time critics arise who attempt to persuade us 
that it does not so much matter what a poet says as how he says it, 
and that the highest poetical achievements are those which combine 
a certain vagueness of meaning with sensuous melody and colour of 
verbal composition. Yet, if one thing is proved with certainty by 
the whole history of literature to our time, it is that the self-pre- 
servative instinct of humanity rejects such art as does not contribute 
to its intellectual nutrition and moral sustenance. It cannot afford 
to continue long in contact with ideas that run counter to the 
principles of its own progress. It cannot bestow more than passing 
notice upon trifles, however exquisitely finished.. Poetry will not, 
indeed, live without style or its equivalent. But style alone will 
never confer enduring and cosmopolitan fame upon a poet. He must 
have placed himself in accord with the permanent emotions, the 
conservative forces of the race; he must have uttered what contri- 
butes to the building up of vital structure in the social organism, in 
order to gain more than a temporary or a partial hearing. Though 
style is an indispensable condition of success in poetry, it is by 
matter, and not by form, that a poet has to take his final rank. | 

Of the two less perfect kinds of poetry, the poetry of revolt and the 
poetry of indifference, the latter has by far the slighter chance of 
survival. Powerful negation implies that which it rebels against. 
The energy of the rebellious spirit is itself a kind of moral greatness. 
We are braced and hardened by contact with impassioned revolu- 
tionaries, with Lucretius, Voltaire, Leopardi. Something necessary 
to the onward progress of humanity—the vigour of antagonism, the 
operative force of the antithesis—is communicated by them. They 
are in a high sense ethical by the exhibition of hardihood, self- 
reliance, hatred of hypocrisy. Even Omar’s secession from the 
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mosque to the tavern symbolizes a necessary and recurring moment 
of experience. It is, moreover, dignified by the pathos of the poet’s 
view of life. Meleager’s sensuality is condoned by the delicacy of 
his sentiment. Tone counts for much in this poetry of revolt against 
morals. It is only the Stratons, the Beccadellis, the Baudelaires, 
who, in spite of their consummate form, are consigned to poetical 
perdition by vulgarity, perversity, obliquity of vision. But the 
carving of cherry-stones in verse, the turning of triolets and rondeaux, 
the seeking after sound or colour without heed for sense, is all fore- 
doomed to final failure. The absolute neglect which has fallen on 
the melodious Italian sonnet-writers of the sixteenth century is due 
to their cult of art for art’s sake, and their indifference to the 
realities of life. Ifwe ask why Machiavelli’s Mandragora is inferior 
to Shakspere’s Merry Wives of Windsor, in spite of its profound 
knowledge of human nature, its brilliant wit, its irresistible humour, 
its biting satire, and its incomparably closer workmanship, we can 
only answer that Shakspere’s conception of life was healthy, natural, 
exhilarating, while Machiavelli’s, without displaying the earnestness 
of revolt, was artificial, morbid, and depressing. The sympathies 
which every great work of art stimulates tend in the case of Shak- 
spere’s play to foster, in the case of Machiavelli’s to stunt, the all- 
essential elements of social happiness and vigour. In point of form, 
: the Mandragora has better right to be a classic comedy than the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. But the application of ideas to life in it 
is so unsound and so perverse that common sense rejects it: we tire 
of living in so false a world. 

Without multiplying instances, it can be affirmed, with no dread 
of opposition, that all art, to be truly great art, to be permanent and 
fresh and satisfying through a hundred generations, to yield the bread 
and wine of daily sustenance to men and women in successive ages, 
must be moralised—must be in harmony with those principles of 
conduct, that tone of feeling, which it is the self-preservative instinct 
of civilised humanity to strengthen. This does not mean that the 
artist should be consciously didactic or obtrusively ethical. The 
objects of ethics and of art are distinct. The one’ analyses and in- 
structs; the other embodies and delights. But since all the arts 
give form to thought and feeling, it follows that the greatest art is 
that which includes in its synthesis the fullest complex of thoughts 
and feelings. The more complete the poet’s grasp of human nature 
as a whole, the more complete his presentation of life in organized 
complexity, the greater he will be. Now the whole struggle of the 
human race from barbarism to civilisation is one continuous effort to 

ee maintain and to extend its moral dignity. It is by the conservation 
and alimentation of moral qualities that we advance. The organiza- 
tion of our faculties into a perfect whole is moral harmony. There- 
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fore artists who aspire to greatness can neither be adverse nor in- 
different to ethics. In each case they proclaim their own inadequacy 
to the subject-matter of their art, humanity. In each case they 
present a maimed and partial portrait of their hero, man. In each 
case they must submit, however exquisite their style, however acute 
their insight, to be excluded from the supreme company of the im- 
mortals. We need dono more than name the chiefs of European 
poetry—Homer, Pindar, schylus, Sophocles, Virgil, Horace, 
Dante, Shakspere, Moliére—in order to recognise the fact that they 
owe their superiority to the completeness of their representation, to 
their firm grasp upon the harmony of human faculties in large 
morality. It is this which makes classical and humane literature con- 
vertible terms. It is this which has led all classes and ages of men 
back and back to these great poets as to their familiar friends and 
teachers, “the everlasting solace of mankind.” 

While substantially agreeing with Mr. Arnold, it may be possible 
to take exception to the form of his definition. He lays too great 
stress, perhaps, on the phrases, application of ideas, and criticism. The 
first might be qualified as misleading, because it seems to attribute 
an ulterior purpose to the poet;.the second as tending to confound 
two separate faculties, the creative and the judicial. Plato’s concep- 
tion of poetry as an inspiration, a divine instinct, may be nearer to 
the truth. The application of ideas should not be too conscious, else 
the poet sinks into the preacher. The criticism of life should not be 
too much his object, else the poet might as well have written essays. 
What is wanted is that, however spontaneous his utterance may be, 
however he may aim at only beauty in his work, or “sing but as the 
linnet sings,” his message should be adequate to healthy and mature 
humanity. His intelligence of what is noble and enduring, his 
expression of a full harmonious personality, is enough to moralise his 
work. It is even better that he should not turn aside to comment. 
That is the function of the homilist. We must learn how to live 
from him less by his precepts, than by his examples and by being in 
his company. It would no doubt be misunderstanding Mr. Arnold 
to suppose that he estimates poetry by the gnomic sentences conveyed 
in it, or that he intends to say that the greatest poets have delibe- 
rately used their art as the vehicle of moral teaching. Yet there is 
a double danger in the wording of his definitions. On the one hand, 
if we accept them too literally, we run the risk of encouraging that 
false view of poetry which led the Byzantines to prefer Euripides to 
Sophocles, because he contained a greater number of quotable maxims; 
which brought the humanists of the sixteenth century to the incom- 
prehensible conclusion that Seneca had improved upon the Greek 
drama by infusing greater gravity into his speeches; which caused 
Tasso to invent an ex post facto allegory for the Gerusalemme, and 
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Spenser to describe Ariosto’s mad Orlando, the triumphant climax of 
that poet’s irony, as ‘‘a good governor and a virtuous man.” On 
the other hand, there is the peril of forgetting that the prime aim 
of all art is at bottom only presentation. That, and that alone, 
distinguishes the arts, including poetry, from every other operation 
of the intellect, and justifies Hegel’s general definition of Art as 
“Die sinnliche Erscheinung der Idee.’ Poetry is not so much a 
criticism of life as a revelation of life, a presentment of life according 
to the poet’s capacity for observing and displaying it in forms that 
reproduce it for his readers. The poet is less a judge than a seer 
and reporter. If he judges, it is as light, falling upon an object, 
showing its inequalities, discovering its loveliness, may be said to 
judge. The greatest poet is not the poet who has said the best 
things about life, but he whose work most fully and faithfully 
reflects life in its breadth and largeness, eliminating what is acci- 
dental, trivial, temporary, local, or rendering insignificant details 
the mirror of the universal by his treatment. He teaches less by 
what he inculcates than by what he shows; and the truth of Plato’s 
above-mentioned theory is that he may himself be unaware of the 
far-reaching lessons he communicates. From Shakspere we could 
better afford to lose the profound remarks on life in Timon or 
Troilus and Cressida, than the delineation of Othello’s passion. 
The speeches of Nestor in the J/iad are less valuable than the 
portrait of Achilles; and what Achilles says about fame, heroism, 
death, and friendship could be sooner spared than the presentment 
of his action. 

The main thing to keep in mind is this, that the world will very 
willingly let die in poetry what does not contribute to its intel- 
lectual strength and moral vigour. In the long run, therefore, 
poetry full of matter and moralised wins the day. But it must, 
before all else, be poetry. The application of the soundest moral 
ideas, the finest criticism of life, will not save it from oblivion, if it 
fails in the essential qualities that constitute a work of art. Imagi- 
nation, or the power to see clearly and to project forcibly ; fancy, or 
the power to flash new light on things familiar, and by their com- 
bination to delight the mind with novelty; creative genius, or the 
power of giving form and substance, life and beauty to the 
figments of the brain ; style, or the power to sustain a flawless and 
unwavering distinction of utterance ; dramatic energy, or the power 
to make men and women move before us with self-evident 
reality in fiction; passion, sympathy, enthusiasm, or the power 
of feeling and communicating feeling, of understanding and 
arousing emotion ; lyrica] inspiration, or the power of spontaneous 
singing ;—these are among the many elements that go to make 
up poetry. These, no doubt, are alluded to by Mr. Arnold in 
the clause referring to “poetic beauty and poetic truth.’ But 
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it is needful to insist upon them, after having dwelt so long 
upon the matter and the moral tone of poetry. No sane critic 
can deny that the possession of one or more of these qualities 
in any very eminent degree will suve a poet from the neglect to 
which moral revolt or indifference might otherwise condemn him. 
Ariosto’s vulgarity of feeling, Shelley’s crude and discordant opinions, 
Leopardi’s overwhelming pessimism, Heine’s morbid sentimentality, 
Byron’s superficiality and cynicism, sink to nothing beneath the 
saving virtues of imagination, lyrical inspiration, poetic style, humour, 
intensity and sweep of passion. The very greatest poets of the 
world have combined all these qualities, together with that grand 
humanity which confers upon them immortal freshness. Of Homer, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Aischylus, Dante, Virgil, Shakspere, Moliére, 
Goethe, it is only possible to say that one or other element of poetic 
achievement has been displayed more eminently than the rest, that 
one or other has been held more obviously in abeyance, when we 
come to distinguish each great master from his peers. But lesser 
men may rest their claims to immortality upon slighter merits; and 
among these merits it will be found impossible to exclude what we 
call form, style, and the several poetic qualities above enumerated. To 
borrow a burlesque metaphor from the Oxford schools, a poet may 
win his second-class on his moral philosophy papers, if the others 
do not drag him down below the level of recognition; or he may 
win upon his taste papers, if he has not been plucked in divinity. 
It is only the supreme few whom we expect to be equally good all 
round. Shelley and Leopardi have, perhaps, the same prospect of 
survival on their artistic merits, as Wordsworth on the strength of 
his moral ideas. 

It will be seen that we have now arrived at Mr. Arnold’s attempt 
to place Wordsworth among the European poets of the last two 
centuries. Omitting Goethe and living men, it seems, to Mr. 
Arnold, indubitable that to Wordsworth belongs the palm. This 
distinction of being the second greatest modern poet since the death 
of Moliére is awarded to Wordsworth on his moral philosophy paper. 
“Where, then, is Wordsworth’s superiority ? It is here: he deals’ 
with more of /ife than they do; he deals with /ife, as a whole, more 
powerfully.” There is some occult fascination in the game of mark- 
ing competitors for glory, and publishing class-lists of poets, artists, 
and other eminent persons. For myself, I confess that it seems 
about as reasonable to enter Wordsworth, Dryden, Voltaire, Leopardi, 
Klopstock, and the rest of them for the stakes of poetical primacy, 
and to announce with a flourish of critical trumpets that Wordsworth 
is the winner, as to run the moss-rose against the jessamine, carna- 
tion, clematis, crown imperial, double daisy, and other favourites of 
the flower garden. Lovers of poets and of flowers will have their par- 
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tialities ; and those who have best cultivated powers of reflection and 
expression will most plausibly support their preference with argu- 
ments. There the matter ends; for, both in the case of the poets 
and the flowers, the qualities which stimulate our several admira- 
tions are too various in kind to be compared. Mr. Arnold has 
undoubtedly given excellent reasons for the place he assigns to 
Wordsworth. But it is dangerous for Wordsworth’s advocate to 
prove too much. He has already gained a firm, a permanent, an 
honourable place upon the muster-roll of English poets. Why 
undertake the task of proving him the greatest? Parnassus is a 
sort of heaven, and we know what answer was given to the sons of 
Zebedee. 

The final test of greatness in a poet is his adequacy to human 
nature at its best; his feeling for the balance of sense, emotion, will, 
intellect in moral harmony ; his faculty for regarding the whole of 
life, and representing it in all its largeness. If this be true, dramatic 
and epical poetry must be the most enduring, the most instructive 
monuments of creative genius in verse. These forms bring into 
quickest play and present in fullest activity the many-sided motives 
of our life on earth. Yet the lyrist has a sphere scarcely second in 
importance to that of the epic and dramatic poets. The thought and 
feeling he expresses may, if his nature be adequate, embrace the 
whole gamut of humanity; and if his expression be sufficient, he 
may give the form of universality to his experience, creating magic 
mirrors wherein all men shall see their own hearts reflected and 
glorified without violation of reality or truth. Wordsworth’s fame 
will rest upon his lyrics, if we extend the term to include his odes, 
sonnets, and some narrative poems in stanzas—on these, and on a few 
of his meditative pieces in blank verse. His long philosophical 
experiments—the Prelude, the Excursion—will be read for the 
light they cast upon the poet’s mind, and for occasional passages 
of authentic inspiration. Taken as a whole, they are too unequal in 
execution, too imperfectly penetrated with the vital spirit of true 
poetry, to stand the test of time or wake the enthusiasm of centuries 
of students. Those, then, who love and reverence Wordsworth, for 
whom from earliest boyhood he has been a name of worship, will 
thank the delicate and sympathetic critic who has here collected 
Wordsworth’s masterpieces in the compass of three hundred pages. 
They will also thank him for the preface in which he has pointed out 
the sterling qualities of Wordsworth’s poetry. After speaking of 
Wordsworth’s debt to Burns, who first in a century of false taste 
used “a style of perfect plainness, relying for effect solely on the 
weight and force of that which with entire fidelity it utters,” Mr. 


Arnold introduces the following paragraph as to Wordsworth’s hand- 
ling of that style :— 
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“* Still Wordsworth’s use of it has something unique and unmatchable. Nature 
herself seems, I say, to take the pen out of his hand, and to write for him with 
her own bare, sheer, penetrating power. This arises from two causes: from the 
profound sincereness with which Wordsworth feels his subject, and also from 
the profoundly sincere and natural character of his subject itself. He can and 
will treat such a subject with nothing but the most plain, first-hand, almost 
austere naturalness. His expression may often be called bald, as, for instance, 
in the poem of Resolution and Independence ; but it is bald as the bare moun- 
tain tops are bald, with a baldness which is full of grandeur.” 

This is assuredly the truest and finest description which has 
yet been written of Wordsworth’s manner at its best; and the 
account rendered of the secret of his charm is no less to the 
point: ‘“ Wordsworth’s poetry is great because of the extra- 
ordinary power with which Wordsworth feels the joy offered 
to us in nature, the joy offered to us in the simple elemen- 
tary affections and duties, and because of the extraordinary power 
with which, in case after case, he shows us this joy, and renders it 
so as to make us share it.”” At the same time Mr. Arnold recog- 
nises the poet’s inequalities, and the critical importance of his essay 
consists mainly in the broad and clear distinction he has made 
between what is more and less valuable in his work. “In Words- 
worth’s case, the accident, for so it may almost be called, of inspira- 
tion is of peculiar importance. No poet, perhaps, is so evidently 
filled with a new and sacred energy when the inspiration is upon 
him; no poet, when it fails him, is so left ‘weak as isa breaking 
wave.” The object, therefore, of Mr. Arnold is “to disengage the 
poems which show his power, and to present them to the English- 
speaking public and to the world.” He thinks that the volume 
“‘ contains everything, or nearly everything, which may best serve 
him with the majority of lovers of poetry, nothing which may dis- 
serve him.” Tastes will differ considerably about both clauses of 
this sentence ; for while Wordsworthians may complain that too 
much has been omitted, others, who are anxious that our great and 
beloved poet should appear before the world with only his best 
singing robes around him, may desire an even stricter censorship 
than Mr. Arnold’s. In the second lyric, Zo a Butterfly, we find. 
this stanza— 

‘* Float near me; do not yet depart! 
Dead times revive in thee : 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart, 
My father’s family!” 

No excellence of moral sentiment can redeem the banality of these 
lines. The last verse, sincerely felt as it may be, respectable as is 
the emotion it expresses, is from the point of view of art a bathos. 
A really fine narrative, the Brothers, contains abundance of writing 
which, were it not Wordsworth’s, might be described, in the favourite 
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phrase of “tenth-rate critics’? as prose cut into lengths of ten 
syllables :— 


“* And now, at last 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by traffic ’mid the Indian isles, 
To his paternal home he is returned, 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life he had lived there.” 


This is bald; but it is not “bald as the bare mountain-tops are 
bald.” It is bald as a letter of introduction is bald, bald as the 
baldest passages of Crabbe. Can we expect Italians, accustomed to 
the grandly simple manner of Leopardi’s country poems, to accept 
this? Or choose another example from a ballad called the Power of 
Music— 


‘*An Orpheus! An Orpheus !—yes, Faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ;— 
Near the stately Pantheon you’ll meet with the same 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name.” 


This is neither bald nor yet genuine; it begins with a conceit, and 
the epithet applied to the Pantheon is uncouth in its falseness. Can 
we expect our American cousins to tolerate the style of this opening 
stanza for the sake of the noble democratic spirit which breathes 
through the poem? The Character of the Happy Warrior is both 
conceived and written in the poet’s stateliest mood; yet it halts at 
- intervals on lines like these— 


‘* But makes his moral being his prime care... . 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate.” 


Will Frenchmen, habituated to look for sustained evenness of style 
in composition, recognise the Happy Warrior asa classic? These 
examples introduce a grave matter for consideration. No lover of 
Wordsworth could desire the exclusion of the Brothers, or the 
Power of Music, or the Happy Warrior, from a selection of his poetry, 
however willingly they might leave the Butterfly alone. Yet the 
failure of perfect art in these three fine poems must prove an 
obstacle to their final acceptance by readers who make no national, 
or what Mr. Arnold would call provincial, allowance for Wordsworth. 
No such allowances are demanded by the work of Keats or Shelley, 
when subjected to such an equally rigorous process of sifting, as that 
applied to Wordsworth in this volume. 

Still if, after study of the greatest literatures of Europe, we feel 
convinced that Wordsworth is a classic, it does not greatly signify 
what other nations now think about him. As nothing can confer 
world-wide celebrity on an inferior poet, however popular at home, 
so nothing can prevent a classic from attaining his right place in the 
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long run. There is something slightly ridiculous in waiting upon 
French opinion, and expressing gratitude to M. Henry Cochin or 
any other foreign critic for a sensible remark upon Shakspere. 
Still, as the question has been started whether Wordsworth is likely 
to become a poet of cosmopolitan fame, it is worth while to consider 
what these chances are. Mr. Arnold, comparing him with the 
acknowledged masters of the art in Europe, comes to the conclusion 
that he has “left a body of poetical work superior in power, in 
interest, in the qualities which give enduring freshness, to that which 
any of the others has left.” What these qualities are we have 
already seen. It is the superior depth, genuineness, sincerity, and 
truth of Wordsworth’s humanity, the solid and abiding vigour of his 
grasp upon the realities of life, upon the joys that cannot be taken 
from us, upon the goods of life which suffer no deduction by chance 
and change, and are independent of all accidents of fortune, that 
render Wordsworth’s poems indestructible. He is always found 
upon the side of that which stimulates the stored-up forces of 
humanity. If I remember rightly, he says that he meant his works 
“to console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight, by making the 
happy happier, to teach the young and the gracious of every age to 
see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous.” This promise he has kept. When he touches 


the antique, it is to draw from classic myth or history a lesson 
weighty with wisdom applicable to our present life. Laodamia has 
no magic to compete with the Bride of Corinth ; but we rise from its 
perusal with passions purified by terror and compassion. Dion closes 
on this note— 


‘* Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends.” 

When he writes a poem on a flower, it is to draw forth thoughts 
of joy, or strength, or consolation. His Daffodils have not the pathos 
which belongs to Herrick’s, nor has he composed anything in this 
style to match the sublimity of Leopardi’s Ginestra. But Leopardi 
crushes the soul of hope out of us by the abyss of dreadful contem- 
plation into which the broom upon the lava of Vesuvius plunges him. 
Wordsworth never does this, The worst that can be said of him is 
that, as Mr. Swinburne said in a preface to Byron, he shreds 
Nature’s vegetables into a domestic saucepan for daily service. 
Still the homely pot au feu of the moralist has no less right to 
exist than a wizard’s cauldron of sublimity, and probably will be 
found to last and wear longer. Wordsworth has said nothing so 
exquisite as Poliziano upon the fragility of rose-leaves, nor has he 
used the rose, like Ariosto, for similitudes of youthful beauty. But 
the moralising of these Italian amourists softens and relaxes. 
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Wordsworth’s poems on the Celandine brace and invigorate. His 
enthusiasms are sober and solid. Excepting the ode on Immortality, 
where much that cannot be proved is taken for granted, and except- 
ing an occasional exaggeration of some favourite tenet, as in this 
famous stanza— 
‘* One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 


Of moral eyil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can” — 


his impulsive utterances are based on a sound foundation, and will 
bear the test both of experience and analysis. In this respect he 
differs from Shelley, whose far more fiery and magnetic enthusiasms 
do not convince us of their absolute sincerity, and are often at 
variance with probability. In the case of Shelley we must be con- 
tented with the noble and audacious ardour he communicates. The 
further satisfaction of feeling that his judgments are as right as his. 
aspirations are generous, is too frequently denied. Wordsworth does 
not soar so high, nor on so powerful a pinion, but he is a safer guide. 
His own comparison between the nightingale and the stock-dove 
might be used as an allegory of the two poets. Their several ad- 
dresses to the skylark give some measure of their different qualities. 

The tone of a poet, the mood he communicates, the atmosphere he 
surrounds us with, is more important even than what he says. This 
tone is the best or the worst we get from him; it makes it good or 
bad to be with him. Now it is always good to be with Wordsworth. 
His personality is like a climate at once sedative and stimulative. I 
feel inclined to compare it to the influence of the high Alps, austere 
but kindly, demanding some effort of renunciation, but yielding in 
return a constant sustenance, and soothing the tired nerves that need 
a respite from the passions and the fever of the world. The land- 
scape in these regions, far above the plains and cities where we strive, 
is grave and sober. It has none of the allurements of the south—no 
waving forests, or dancing waves, or fret-work of sun and shadow 
cast by olive branches on the flowers. But it has also no deception, 
and no languor, and no decay. In autumn the bald hillsides assume 
their robes of orange and of crimson, faintly, delicately spread upon 
the barren rocks. The air is singularly clear and lucid, suffering no 
illusion, but satisfying the sense of vision with a marvellous sincerity. 
And when winter comes, the world for months together is clad in 
flawless purity of blue and white, with shy, rare, unexpected beauty 
shed upon the scene from colours of sunrise or sunset. On first 
acquaintance this Alpine landscape is repellent and severe. We 
think it too ascetic to be lived in. But familiarity convinces us that 
it is good and wholesome to abide in it. We learn to love its reserve 
even more than the prodigality of beauty showered on fortunate 
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islands where the orange and the myrtle flower in never-ending 
summer. Something of the sort is experienced by those who have 
yielded themselves to Wordsworth’s influence. The luxuriance of 
Keats, the splendour of Shelley, the oriental glow of Coleridge, the 
torrid energy of Byron, though good in themselves and infinitely 
precious, are felt to be less permanent, less uniformly satisfying, less 
continuously bracing, than the sober simplicity of the poet from 
whose ruggedness at first we shrank. 

It is a pity that Wordsworth could not rest satisfied in leaving this 
tone to its natural operation on his readers “ in a wise passiveness.” 
He passes too readily over from the poet to the moraliser, clenching 
lessons which need no enforcement by precepts that remind us of 
the preacher. This leads to a not unnatural movement of revolt in 
his audience, and often spoils the severe beauty of his art. We do 
not care to have a somewhat dull but instructive episode from ordi- 
nary village life interrupted by a stanza of admonition like the 
following :— 

‘*O Reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader! you would find 
A tale in everything. 
What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it: 


It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you’l) make it.” 


After this the real pathos of Simon Lee cannot fail to fall some- 
what flat. And yet it is not seldom that Wordsworth’s didactic 
reflections contain the pith of his sublimest poetry. Beautiful as 
the tale of the White Doe is wsthetically, it can bear the closing 
stanzas of precept :— 


‘* Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 


The Pleasure-house is dust:—behind, before, 
There is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown.” 


Up to this point the application of moral ideas has been made 
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with perfect success. The artistic charm has not been broken. But 
the last stanza falls into the sermonizing style, as though the poet’s 
inspiration failed him, and a pedagogue, with no clear conception of 
the unalterable order of the material universe, had taken his place :— 


‘One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


The tone I have attempted to describe, as of some clear upland 
climate, at once soothing and invigorating, austere but gifted with 
rare charms for those who have submitted to its influence, this tone, 
unique in poetry, outside the range, perhaps, of Scandinavian litera- 
ture, will secure for Wordsworth, in England at any rate, an im- 
mortality of love and fame. He is, moreover, the poet of man’s 
dependence upon Nature. More deeply, because more calmly, than 
Shelley, with the passionate enthusiasms of youth subdued to the 
firm convictions of maturity, he expressed for modern men that 
creed which, for want of a better word, we designate as Pantheism, 
but which might be described as the inner soul of Science, the 
bloom of feeling and enthusiasm destined to ennoble and to poetize 
our knowledge of the world and of ourselves. In proportion as the 
sciences make us more intimately acquainted with man’s relation to 
the universe, while the sources of life and thought remain still 
inscrutable, Wordsworth must take stronger and firmer hold on 
minds which recognise a mystery in Nature far beyond our ken. 
What Science is not called on to supply, the fervour and the piety 
that humanize her truths, and bring them into harmony with perma- 
nent emotions of the soul, may be found in all that Wordsworth 
wrote :— 


‘* For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


The time might come, indeed may not be distant, when lines like 
these should be sung in hours of worship by congregations for 
whom the “cosmic emotion ” is a reality and a religion. 
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Wordsworth, again, is the poet of the simple and the permanent 
in social life. He has shown that average human nature may be 
made to yield the motives of the noblest poems, instinct with 
passion, glowing with beauty, needing only the insight and the 


touch of the artist to disengage them from the coarse material of 
commonplace. 


‘The moving accident is not my trade: 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 
Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.” 


Should the day arrive when society shall be remodelled upon 
principles of true democracy, when “ plain living and high thinking ” 
shall become the rule, when the vulgarity of manners inseparable 
from decaying feudalism shall have disappeared, when equality shall 
be rightly apprehended and refinement be the common mark of 
humble and wealthy homes—should this golden age of a grander 
civilisation dawn upon the nations, then Wordsworth will be recog- 
nised as the prophet and apostle of the world’s rejuvenescence. He, 
too, has something to give, a quiet dignity, a nobleness and loftiness 
of feeling joined to primitive stmplicity, the tranquillity of self- 
respect, the calm of self-assured uprightness, which it would be very 
desirable for the advocates of fraternity and equality to assimilate. 
Of science and democracy Wordsworth in his lifetime was suspicious. 
It is almost a paradox to proclaim him the poet of democracy and 
science. Yet there is that in his work which renders it congenial to 
the mood of men powerfully influenced by scientific ideas, and 
expecting from democracy the regeneration of society at no incal- 
culably distant future. 

After all, Wordsworth is essentially an English poet. He has 
the limitations no less than the noble qualities of the English cha- 
racter powerfully impressed upon him. I had occasion recently to 
say that Shelley brought into English literature a new ideality, a 
new element of freedom and expansion. Mazzini greeted Byron 
with enthusiastic panegyric as the poet of emancipation. Words-. 
worth moves in a very different region from that of either Byron or 
Shelley. He remains a stiff, consistent, immitigable Englishman ; 
and it may be questioned whether his stubborn English tempera- 
ment, his tough insular and local personality, no less than a certain 
homeliness in his expression, may not prove an obstacle to his 
acceptance as a cosmopolitan poet. I find a curious note on British 
literature in the Democratic Vistas of a transatlantic writer, a 
portion of whi¢h, though it is long, may here be not unprofitably 
cited :-— 


‘‘T add that, while England is among the greatest of lands in political 
freedom, or the idea of it, and in stalwart personal character, &c., the spirit of 
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English literature is not great—at least, is not greatest—and its products are 
no models for us. With the exception of Shakespeare, there is no first-class 
genius, or approaching to first-class, in that literature which, with a truly vast 
amount of value and of artificial beauty (largely from the classics), is almost 
always material, sensual, not spiritual—almost always congests, makes 
plethoric, not frees, expands, dilates—is cold, anti-democratic, loves to be 
sluggish and stately, and shows much of that characteristic of vulgar persons, 
the dread of saying or doing something not at all improper in itself, but uncon- 
ventional, and that may be laughed at. In its best, the sombre pervades it— 
it is moody, melancholy, and, to give it its due, expresses in characters and 
plots these qualities in an unrivalled manner. Yet not as the black thunder- 
storms, and in great normal, crashing passions, as of the Greek dramatists— 
clearing the air, refreshing afterward, bracing with power; but as in Hamlet, 
moping, sick, uncertain, and leaving ever after a secret taste for the blues, the 
morbid fascination, the luxury of woe.” 


This is a severe verdict to be spoken by one whose main interest 
in life appears to be the building up of American personality by 
means of great literature. To the Americans, destined to be by far 
the most numerous of “the English-speaking public,” our poetry 
cannot remain a matter of indifference, nor can their criticism of it 
be passed over by us with neglect. They are in the unique position 
of possessing our language as their mother-tongue, and at the same 
time of contemplating our literature from a point of view that is the 
opposite of insular. Comparing English poetry with the spirit of 
the American people, whom he knows undoubtedly far better than 
the refined students of Boston, Watt Whitman comes to the conclu- 
sion that there is but little in it that will suit their needs or help 
them forward on the path of their development. Yet I cannot but 
think that, had he read Wordsworth, he would have made at least 
a qualified exception in his favour.’ Wordsworth is not “sombre, 
moody, melancholy,” is certainly not afraid of the ‘‘ unconventional,” 
does not borrow “ artificial beauty” from the classics or elsewhere. 
In fact the faults here found with English poetry in general are 
contradicted in an eminent degree by his best poetry. But, though 
this seems clear enough, it remains true that in Wordsworth we find 
a ponderosity, a personal and patriotic egoism, a pompousness, a self- 
importance in dwelling upon details that have value chiefly for the 
poet himself or for the neighbourhood he lives in, which may not 
unnaturally appear impertinent or irksome to readers of a different 
nationality. Will the essential greatness of Wordsworth, whereof 
so much has been already said, his humanity, his wisdom, his healthi- 
ness, his bracing tone, his adequacy to the finer inner spirit of a 
scientific and democratic age—will these solid and imperishable 
qualities overcome the occasionally defective utterance, the want 
of humour and lightness, the obstinate insularity of character, the 


(1) This I gather from the modification of the above passage in favour of “ the 
cheerful” name of Walter Scott. 
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somewhat repellent intensity of local interest, which cannot but be 
found in him ? 

This is no essay upon Wordsworth, but only a series of discursive 
notes suggested by Mr. Arnold’s admirable preface. If I have 
seemed to say aught inconsistent with the reverence due to one of 
England’s noblest singers, I can but answer that Wordsworth com- 
pels sincerity. That is one of his highest distinctions. It is im- 
possible to be otherwise than plain-speaking in his presence. For 
the rest, itis enough to recite, by way of confession of Wordsworthian 
faith, a bede-roll of his masterpieces. Lucy Gray, Ruth, the White 
Doe, Resolution and Independence, Michael, the Daffodils, the Lyries 
on Lucy, the Solitary Reaper, Yarrow, Laodamia, the Ode to Duty, 
the Ode on Immortality, Tintern Abbey, the Simplon Pass, with at 
least twenty of the finest sonnets that have been written in any lan- 
guage. I mention only those poems which take rank in my 
memory with the perfect of all ages and all nations. In this little 
volume there are some one hundred and sixty separate poems. A dif- 
ferent selection from this number might be made by a score of students, 
loving and honouring Wordsworth alike, and each selection would 
have an equal right to confer the title of Wordsworthian on its 
maker. So comprehensive is the poet’s range. So ample, as Mr. 
Arnold puts it, is the body of his powerful work. 

J. A, Symonps. 














AN INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY : 
FACT. 


FICTION AND 


A FEw weeks ago, at the meeting of the British Association at Shef- 
field, Captain Cameron, the distinguished African traveller, chal- 
lenged public attention to the subject of railway communication with 
India. He began by reading a paper in which he described some 
portion of a route he had been recently surveying through Northern 
Mesopotamia in the direction of Mosul and Bagdad, and went on to 
expound the scheme which he had formed of connecting the Mediter- 
ranean port of Lattakia with Bushire and the Persian Gulf. The 
object of this, he stated, was the opening of a new commercial and 
military route to India. I need hardly say that paper and speech 
were well received, for Captain Cameron is an able writer and an 
able speaker; and the audience seemed quite willing to agree with 
its conclusion that such a scheme was not only a political necessity 
to England, but a promising financial enterprise. The subject, how- 
ever, appears to have attracted little notice outside the walls of the 
association, and might well be allowed to die a natural death by dis- 
believers in the railway, but for the suspicion which not unnaturally 
occurs that its exponent is in a certain way the representative of 
official views. I would not for a moment hint that Captain Cameron, 
whom I know and esteem, is not sincerely philanthropic in his idea 
of benefitting trade or independently convinced in his political creed ; 
but it is impossible to overlook the fact that he is still an officer in 
her Majesty’s service, or to forget that, at the time when he started 
last year on his survey, there was undoubtedly question of a Govern- 
ment guarantee being granted to the line. Quite recently, too, I have 
heard it whispered that this idea of a guarantee is rather postponed 
than abandoned altogether. 

Now, in the present state of commercial depression, there is pro- 
bably little likelihood of our capitalists embarking unprotected on 
so very doubtful a speculation as this new overland route. The 
Euphrates Valley and Palmyra Desert railway schemes, its prede- 
cessors, of which we heard some years ago, seem now pretty well 
abandoned even by the most obstinate hunters of the chimera; and 
a Mesopotamian railway, though far less financially impossible, would 
have small prospect to-day of getting into life, were it not for the 
hopes to which I have been just alluding. Still our commercial 
depression, as we all trust, is not to be for ever; and railway gam- 
bling, though checked, is not dead. With a more buoyant market 
we may expect to see the prudence which has come of burnt fingers 
forgotten, and the worser half of valour reappear. Then, with the 
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first glimpse of sunshine, and clothed in a semi-official coat, the Indo- 
Mediterranean Railway scheme will venture out, like a last year’s 
butterfly in May, and proceed to disport itself, as its kindred did of 
yore, in the waste places of the earth. Even now a Government, 
anxious as all Governments are to have its fling while it may, and 
without such vulgar motives for restraint as influence individuals, 
may find it at any moment advisable to push on the speculation. It 
is unquestionable that a railway uniting the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf is a great, a noble work in the interests of progress, 
and one which should bring its promoters no inconsiderable share of 
renown in future years, no matter what its financial issue. Lord 
Beaconsfield, I am sure; would be readily pardoned by his admirers 
for a glorious error in this direction ; while, with the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares and the leasing of Cyprus so recently condoned, 
mere taxpayers would hardly have the right to protest very strongly 
against a new financial surprise. I do not think, then, that I shall be 
accused of speaking prematurely if I point out the political ends to 
be gained by a Mesopotamian railway, and those which it will only 
seem to gain; nor of exaggerating my duty when I insist with those 
ignorant of the countries to be gpened up (even Captain Cameron 
has seen but a portion of them) on their little real capacity for sup- 
porting such an enterprise. That I have the knowledge necessary 
to do this with some authority will, I hope, be acknowledged when 
I explain that I have spent a considerable part of the last two winters 
in travelling in Mesopotamia, that I know the Euphrates and the Tigris 
- Valleys as well as the Palmyra route, and that I have ridden the 
whole of the distance between the Mediterranean at Alexandretta and 
the Persian Gulf at Bushire. I will add that I have no interest 
whatsoever to serve by what I have to say, being neither a surveyor, 
nor a capitalist, nor a party-politician, and having travelled simply 
for my amusement as a curious tourist seeking information. 

To begin, then, with the political aspect of the proposed railway, 
which I consider more important just now than the commercial. 
Captain Cameron has avowed as its principal if not its sole political 
object the defence of India. But if that is really all its merit, I fear 
he will have to wait many years before he gets Government support 
for his scheme. I will show presently how little India would be 
affected by the existence of such a railway, and how small is her con- 
nection naturally or politically with Mesopotamia. Mesopotamia 
may in present circumstances need her, but she in no way needs 
Mesopotamia. This the Government certainly knows, whatever it 
may find convenient to say. Now, I am one of those who give Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury the credit of having a comprehen- 
sive policy in Asia; andI believe that, having made the Berlin treaty 
and guaranteed the Eastern possessions of the Sultan, they have a 
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serious thought of fulfilling their engagements. They have promised 
to protect Asia Minor, and I cannot think but that some strategical 
plan of defence has already been adopted by them. A railway, such 
as Captain Cameron is advocating, would beyond question be the first 
step in such a plan, for if Turkey is to be supported in Asia, it must 
be by Indian troops. Our own English army is at the present 
moment, and probably for some years will be, incapable of seriously 
taking the field; and our Asiatic soldiers will have to bear the brunt 
of every Asiatic war. That they will do this creditably no one who 
knows them can doubt; and do it they must, if it is to be done at 
all. I affirm, then, with confidence that a railway communicating 
directly between the Persian Gulf and the confines of Armenia is the 
real political necessity which our Government see in an Indo-Medi- 
terranean railway. 

I will explain it more fully. The weakness of the present Turkish 
position in Asia Minor, as any map will show, is this. An invading 
army from the north-east, which should have occupied Armenia and 
seized some station on the Upper Tigris such as Diarbekr or Sert, 
would have all the Sultan’s dominions south of that point completely 
at its mercy. The empire, indeed, would at once be cutin two. And 
for this reason. The Tigris is a shallow rapid river, incapable of 
navigation by steamers higher than Samara, but excellently adapted 
for the rafts which are its ordinary mode of transport, in common 
with most Asiatic rivers. By means of these an army, occupying 
Diarbekr, could advance in a few days to Mosul, and thence in a few 
days more to Bagdad, with all its baggage, ammunition and sup- 
plies, while troops sent northwards to oppose it would have to march 
painfully for as many weeks by road. A railway from Bagdad to 
Mosul would neutralise this disadvantage ; and Bagdad is already in 
steam communication by river with the Gulf. It requires no great 
knowledge of strategy to understand this, nor to see that the establish- 
ment of a base of operations at Mosul or Diarbekr, with railway 
communication on the one side with Alexandretta and Cyprus, and 
on the other with Bushire or Bagdad and India, is of too great im- 
portance to Asia Minor to have been overlooked either at the Foreign 
or the War Office. I think, then, that I may fairly assume such a 
consideration to have had its full weight in any determination which 
may have been, or may yet be, come to of assisting a Mesopotamian 
railway. This railway would have its Mediterranean port at Lattakia 
or Alexandretta, and would serve Aleppo, Bir, Orfa (for Diarbekr), 
Mardin, and Mosul, making the chain of defence complete for southern 
Armenia and guarding the issues of the two great rivers. Its south- 
eastern terminus would at first be Bagdad, with a prospective exten- 
sion to Bussorah, or better still Bushire; and this again would com- 
plete the railway defence of Southern Turkey. Such a line would 
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present probably fewer engineering difficulties than a Euphrates 
Valley line, and would be strategically of far greater importance. 

In politics, however, as we all know, the real reason is not 
invariably the one avowed ; and it may very well happen that, when 
the time comes for Government to declare its intentions, the defence 
of Asia Minor will not appear as the sole, or even the principal, plea 
to Parliament and the public. On the contrary, it may be expected 
that this point will be kept comparatively in the background, and 
that another, more likely to coincide with general opinion, will take 
its place. I need hardly say what that secondary plea will be. We 
have already received semi-official hints of it, and are being perhaps 
already, without knowing it, educated to the importance of what has 
been called the “ alternative route” to India. To prevent any mis- 
conception on this point, and to deprecate the great injustice of India 
' being asked to share the expense as well as the glory of such a 
project in her own interests, has indeed been my main reason for 
coming forward in the matter at all. 

When I was in India last summer I made acquaintance with 
a great number of British officials, and I was at pains to learn from 
them their views on this “alternative route.” I will not say that 
their answers to my questions were invariably the same, but I think 
Iam making no mistake in affirming that the consensus of intelli- 
gent opinion among them is wholly adverse to the notion. ‘“ The 
Euphrates route,” say they (for as such it is known in India) 
“‘would be of exceedingly little use to us. The mails, to be sure, 
would go that way, and we should get our letters from England 
three or four days sooner; but, politically speaking, this is a matter 
of less consequence than it was. Nowadays all official work of real 
importance is transacted by telegraph, and when the mails come in 
afterwards, their interest has been forestalled. It would matter little 
at Simla or Calcutta whether they had taken three weeks or a fort- 
night on the road. Trade would certainly benefit somewhat in this 
way, but Government very little. As regards the sending of troops 
overland, there could be no question of it as long as the Suez route 
was open; and if England cannot keep the Suez route open, she had 
better give up India at once. No Secretary at War would be so 
ill-advised as to send troops, with the risk of cholera and over- 
fatigue, by the land journey as long as they could be marched on 
board at Plymouth, and landed fresh at Bombay.” ‘Not even in 
case of a new mutiny?” I asked. ‘Not even ina mutiny. People 
in England have no idea of the meaning of a thousand-mile railway 
journey in desert countries, For six months in the year no passen- 
gers would go that way, except, maybe, an occasional officer on a 
three months’ furlough. We should not take our wives and children 
there at any time. The extra trouble and expense have prevented 
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most of us from making use of the Brindisi line, which really saves 
us a week and avoids the Bay of Biscay; so we certainly should not 
face the Persian Gulf for the sake of four days. The Persian Gulf 
is hotter than the Red Sea.”* I asked about trade, and was gene- 
rally told that Himalaya tea would be sent overland, but nothing 
else. The cost and risk of trans-shipment would be an effectual bar to 


general merchandise. Lastly, as to the strategical importance of the 


Euphrates and Tigris districts to India, I found that these were con- 
sidered, even by the extremest advocates of conquest, quite out of 
our line of march for many years to come. The veriest Russophobe 
could not be made to believe that a modern army would attempt a 
march through any passes in Asia Minor, or down any Euphrates 
valley, on India. The general opinion among Indians, politically 
and commercially, is that India has as little to do with Mesopotamia — 
as with Monmouth or Macedon. 

But enough of politics. Let us look at Captain Cameron’s route 
commercially. If the line be kept strictly outside the desert and 
along the edge of cultivated land, which begins, roughly speaking, at 
the caravan road between Aleppo, Bagdad, and Mosul, traced on all 
maps, and if it avoids all corner-cutting by way of the desert, 
it may, perhaps, pay its working expenses. It will certainly not pay 
more. Desert routes, including the Euphrates Valley and Tigris 
Valley, must be worked at a dead loss, because the population is so 
excessively scanty and so excessively poor that it can supply no local 
traffic. Indeed, I much question whether the running of a line of 
railway down the Euphrates would not at once complete the ruin of the 
few villages which still survive there, living on as they do by their 
traditional carrying trade. Of all the mistakes made about Eastern 
Turkey, there is none greater than to suppose that these valleys were 
dependent for their wealth in former times on agriculture. The 
existence of Rakka, Karkesia, and Tekrit, to say nothing of Palmyra 
and El] Haddr, was essentially a commercial one, maintained by the 
caravans which passed continually through them from Babylon, or, 
in later years, from Ctesiphon and Bagdad. They were never import- 
ant agriculturally. Neither of these valleys can compare as corn- 
growing districts with their neighbours, the uplands of Syria, or the 
Taurus, or Kurdistan. They lie out of the reach of the regular 
winter rains, which cling to the hills, and for this reason are almost 


(1) I have heard people say, as one of the merits of the Euphrates Valley route, that 
the heat of the Red Sea would thereby be avoided. This reminds me of a story told 
many years ago against the promoters of the new coach-road to Brighton. They adver- 
tised that the new road would avoid “all the hills on the old one.’’ Apropos of the 
Persian Gulf, I may mention that, in calculating the time saved that way, allowance 
will have to be made for the fact that, partly owing to coral reefs, partly to the haze 
which continually hangs over the Gulf—amounting, as I have myself seen, almost to 
fog—an average of more than eight knots cannot be counted on by steamers. 
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entirely dependent on irrigation for their fertility. At best the 
Euphrates and the Tigris Valleys are inconsiderable strips of good 
land hemmed in closely by a barren desert, and incapable of lateral 
extension or development. They are isolated, and have long ceased 
to lie on the track of commerce. At the present day they contain 
no towns of importance, and hardly a dozen villages, They are 
subject, moreover, to the caprices of their great unmanageable rivers, 
which at flood time wreck half the valleys. The Euphrates, for 
many miles of its course, passes, without alluvial belt of any kind, 
through a quite inhospitable desert. But it is not within the scope 
of my present paper to show how utterly worthless these desert 
routes are. Captain Cameron’s scheme avoids, I believe, all portions 
of the desert proper; and in so far I agree with him that his route is 
a more promising one than any we have yet seen suggested. If it 
were possible to travel the whole way from Lattakia to Bushire 
through inhabited country, I could even believe in his scheme as 
commercially possible. But this is very far indeed from being the 
ease. In his paper Captain Cameron, probably from want of space, 
dealt principally with the first few miles of road; and these, if they 
could be taken as a fair sample of the whole, would perhaps justify 
the conclusions he arrived at. But Captain Cameron travelled no 
further than Bagdad, and described no further than Aleppo or Orfa. 
And what have the first hundred or two hundred miles to do with 
the whole financial prospects of a line more than one thousand two 
hundred miles long in all? As far as Mosul an agricultural district 
would be served, and it is just possible, as I have before said, that a 
railway there might pay its expenses. But from Mosul to Bagdad 
there are two hundred and thirty miles, with only two small towns 
and no villages. Neither is there any cultivation on this part of the 
Tigris, except in a few small patches. There are no engineering 
difficulties, it is true, but what local traffic could there be? It is 
idle to pretend that the existing traffic of Bagdad could supply suffi- 
cient occupation for a railway to balance the dearth elsewhere. 
Bagdad is a decaying city of about eighty thousand inhabitants, 
without manufactures, without foreign commerce, and living on 
mainly as a market for the Bedouins, and a station for the Persian 
pilgrims who pass through it to Kerbela. It stands in an absolute 
waste, uncultivated and pastureless, and it is seriously threatened at 
the present moment with destruction from the Euphrates, which is 
hemming it in with a pestilential marsh. As the terminus of u 
railway it might to some extent revive, but if merely a station on 
the line it would gradually perish. Foreign trade would not stop 
within its walls, and it has no trade of its own. 

Beyond Bagdad, however, I can conceive no sufficient interest 
served, not even a political one, to make a railway necessary. It 
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certainly could not be profitable. Bagdad is already in regular 
steam connection with the Persian Gulf and through it with all parts 
of the world. Lower Mesopotamia, or Irak, as the Arabs call it, is 
too miserably populated to contribute much local traffic ; for such 
cultivation as it possesses lies close to the river, and it can send its 
produce by boat to market. The immediate neighbourhood of Bag- 
dad produces nothing, not even that desert herbage the Bedouins 
love for their flocks. To the south vast morasses occupy the space 
between the two rivers, and would form a considerable obstacle to 
railway engineering. The banks of the Tigris below Bagdad, though 
possessed of a few insignificant villages, are scarcely at all cultivated. 
The land on its left bank, alluvial soil as it is, is strongly impreg- 
nated with saltpetre, supposed by some to be the result of ancient 
irrigation from the river, which holds it in solution. It is scarcely 
inhabited, and is unfit for habitation. The only flourishing district 
south of Bagdad is that watered by the Hindieh Canal leading to 
Kerbela and the Sea of Nejef, and further south the Montefyk 
country round Suk-esh-Shiokh, nearly opposite the junction of the 
rivers. The latter has easy river access to Bussorah, and the former 
sends away its produce by canal. If Bagdad and Bussorah are to be 
connected by railway, it can hardly be by any other route than the 
right bank of the Euphrates, sufficiently far from the river to avoid 
its marshes, and following the edge of the desert, which is here fairly 
level ground ; but no railway is or can for many years be wanted. 
In all these plans of railway communication in Turkish Arabia, 
the great mistake is made of supposing that it is possible to reclaim 
the ancient kingdom of Babylonia to fertility. It is forgotten that 
its undoubted wealth in early times was a purely artificial thing, 
depending upon a gigantic system of irrigation which has no 
parallel in anything now found in the world. When these vast 
works were begun is not known; but it must have been in an age 
of mankind when Asia was densely peopled and human labour 
cheap. Indeed, we may feel sure that only compulsory labour 
could have carried them out at all. They would have ruined any 
treasury at any rate of wages. Now how can all this be done again ? 
What captive nations are to be impressed into the work? What 
treasury is to provide the funds ? We see India, with its really great 
population and its comparatively great wealth, sinking under the 
burden of irrigation works; and are the miserable Arabs of Irak to 
square their shoulders and carry this far greater load? With all 
our knowledge, too, of engineering, there would still be some risk of 
failure; forthe Euphrates and the Tigris are not rivers to be trifled 
with, as Midhat Pasha found to his cost. I think it more than pro- 
bable that in the day of Babylonian greatness the flooding of both 
rivers was more regular and less subject to disasters of drought and 
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excess than now. The denudation of Armenia accounts, perhaps, for 
the destruction of Irak. In any case it is certain that at the pre- 
sent moment the full energies of the existing population are required 
to preserve their footing, not to make new conquests on the rivers. 
Now, as Iam writing, Lower Mesopotamia is expecting famine from 
the failure of the Tigris, for not an acre of wheat can be grown 
without its flooding. Last year all hands were at work damming 
out the Euphrates. These matters are worth considering. 

The remainder of Captain Cameron’s route, though it concerns 
India only, I cannot quite omit. I surveyed it roughly myself last 
spring, and suffered no little in its cause, and, if I believed in rail- 
way communication with India, I should say a word in its favour. 
There is little doubt that, as far as India is concerned, Bushire is 
the best port for a railway terminus on the Gulf. Bussorah and 
Mohamrah are hemmed in with marshes, and have the disadvantage 
of being river, not sea, ports, unsuited for vessels of large tonnage. 
Queyt is a cul-de-sac, with no other merit than a good anchorage; 
whereas Bushire is a really important commercial port, a healthy 
town with plenty of elbow room, and the most flourishing place I 
have seen in Western Asia. A railroad connecting it with Bagdad 
and the Mediterranean would bring land communication with India 
to the furthest point it is likely to reach through Mesopotamia, and 
would make the scheme as complete as is in the nature of things. The 
distance is about five hundred and seventy miles as compared with four 
hundred miles from Bagdad to Bussorah, or four hundred and sixty 
miles from Bagdad to Queyt, and there is no serious impediment on the 
whole route in the way of broken ground. Indeed, nearly the whole 
of it might be traced along on absolute flat. It is well watered, and 
the soil is excellent ; but more than this I cannot in conscience say. 
With the exception of Dizful and Shustar, with their really im- 
portant surrounding agricultural population and their connection 
with the rich pastoral tribes of the Bactiari Mountains, the railway 
would pass through no towns possessed of trade. The greater part 
of the country, though lying close to the hills, and, consequently, 
within the area of periodical rains, and capable of growing excellent 
crops without irrigation, isalmost uninhabited. The Persian system 
of government, which burlesques all that we most complain of in 
Turkey, has succeeded in turning lands, well occupied only a few years 
since, into an absolute waste. I travelled for days through fields 
quite recently deserted, where the wheat and barley, self-sown year 
after year, were just ripening for a harvest which there was none to 
gather. Even the nomadic tribes had fled; and not so much asa 
camel was there to grow fat on the standing corn. I was unable to 
learn the history of this wholesale destruction beyond the fact that, to 
put an end to the quarrels between Arabs and Kurds, who here come 
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in contact, a recent governor had burned down the villages. Popula- 
tion thus destroyed in Asia never returns; and I look upon the 
condition of Arabistan, with its fertile soil run waste and even its 
nomades gone, as a type prefiguring the end of all Western Asia. 
The end has not yet quite come elsewhere, but is coming surely as 
its semi-destruction came to Irak. Western Asia is suffering from 
a disease which will soon prove mortal, in spite of all we may do 
with canals and railways to save it. Its people are dying out. 

And this brings me to the last point which I shall treat here, the 
possible future of the lands we have just travelled over. I am not, 
as may be surmised, a believer in the possibility of reforms in 
Turkey, either by the initiative of a high-minded sultan or by the 
introduction of parliamentary government, or, least of all, by 
European administration. There are causes of decay far too deeply 
seated in the constitution of the empire to be capable of cure; and 
I could point out, if space permitted, how little chance there is of 
even quack remedies being seriously attempted. Turkey is too far 
gone on the road to death for heroic treatment to be ventured 
on without a certainty of killing the patient; and the example of 
our failure in India should warn us against experimentalising on the 
Oriental constitution with purely Western methods. Asia Minor 
could not even for six months support an Indian administration, and 
if it is to live at all must remain for many years to come without 
such luxuries of healthier nations as equal justice and a “ Roman 
peace.” Western Asia, indeed, does not ask for these, only to be 
allowed to live, or, if needs must, to die in peace. This, if I may 
say it without a paradox, is their best chance of life. To endow them 
with railways and canals, except as a pure gift, without cost or 
burden to them in construction or maintenance, could only hasten 
the end. They have not the strength for such remedies. 

But is there no other chance for the ancient cradle of the world 
than to be left cold and tenantless, its occupants dying, and its glory 
dead? Is there no possibility of bringing life back, if not to the 
old possessor of the place at least to some more healthy lodger, one 
who will multiply where the other has decreased, one who will 
plough where the other has left unploughed, one who will grow rich 
where the other starves ? I confess I see little prospect even of this. 

To understand the present position of Mesopotamia and its adja- 
cent lands we must consider the history of their ruin. In the days 
of ancient Rome not only the shores of the Mediterranean, African 
as well as European, but also all Western Asia, were a densely 
peopled empire. Even the lands beyond Roman jurisdiction were full 
of great cities, from Armenia, through the central plateau of Asia, 
to the edge of China. Land was everywhere taken up and every- 
where of value, while a great surplus population was constantly being 
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pushed out into poorer and still poorer districts by the struggle of life, 
until hardly a habitable corner of the old world remained unoccupied. 
It is not surprising, then, that, with such a necessity for elbow 
room, the Euphrates and Tigris Valleys were early seized upon, and 
that at a later date even poorer regions of the desert were conquered 
from sterility and forced into the work of producing food. As long 
as Babylonia, and the kingdoms which succeeded it, maintained 
Irak in its fertility, these valleys lay on the highway between it and 
Asia Minor. Even so lately as the twelfth century Benjamin of 
Tudela, a Spanish Jew, found numerous large towns still flourishing 
in Upper Mesopotamia. Palmyra, at that day, was still a commer- 
cial city containing with other inhabitants a population of two thou- 
sand Jews. On the Upper Euphrates he mentions five towns, and 
on the Tigris two or three. It must not, however, for a moment be 
supposed that these cities owed their wealth in any but a very small 
measure to agriculture. Palmyra and El Haddr, the two most im- 
portant, never could have had more than a few cultivated acres 
attached to them, while the towns on the rivers, though making full 
use of the alluvial valleys, were essentially commercial, The high 
road between Aleppo and Bagdad then passed down the Euphrates 
as far as Kerkesia (Deyr ?), whence striking across Mesopotamia to 
El Haddr, it joined the Tigris at Tekrit. Along this line cities were 
found at intervals, much as the posting-houses used to be found 
upon our own highways, and with the same reason for their exist- 
ence. They gradually died, as these died, with the diversion of 
traffic from their route. Palmyra and El Haddr, which (to continue 
the posting-house metaphor) had no paddocks attached to them, were 
the first to disappear; and then one by one the river towns, which 
for a time had still struggled on with the aid of their fields, died too. 
In the thirteenth and again in the sixteenth centuries, the terrible 
scourges of Mongul and Ottoman conquest passed over Asia, and 
swept the regions surrounding Mesopotamia clear of inhabitants. 
All Western Asia was at this time ruined; and the first result was 
the abandonment of outlying settlements, which only the stress of. 
over-population elsewhere had ever brought into existence. The 
Tigris and Euphrates were gradually abandoned, and only the 
richest districts of Armenia, Kurdistan, and Syria retained. The 
Ottoman system of misgovernment has done the rest; and now at 
the present day there is no surplus population eastwards nearer than 
China which could supply the deficiency. Until Persia and Armenia 
are fully occupied, it is idle to expect the comparatively waste lands 
of Mesopotamia and the river banks to invite immigration. Russia 
may some day assimilate Asia Minor, and Asia Minor may some day 
again become populous, but until that is done Mesopotamia must wait. 
On the other hand, Europe is as little likely to send emigrants to 
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the banks of the Euphrates. With such large tracts of good land om 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean and in Syria unoccupied, 
what is to tempt agriculturists to poorer lands so far away? Meso- 
potamia has hardly a climate suited to northern Europeans, while 
Italians and Maltese (the only southern nations with a surplus popu- 
lation) find openings nearer home. It is equally idle to talk of 
coolies from India or coolies from China. These only emigrate on 
the prospect of immediate high wages in countries where labour 
commands its full price, and capital is there to employ it. As mere 
emigrants in search of land they will not come. 

No. The best chance that I see for Asia is to let her alone. I 
believe that even yet, if central government, taxation on land, and 
conscription could be suspended in Turkish Arabia, and the wretched 
subjects of the Porte be left for a few years to work out their own 
salvation in their own way, the country would rise from its grave. 
I have seen how admirably Arabs can govern themselves in Central 
Arabia; and I believe that they want no control or hindrance from 
without to make them happy. Their sheykhs would quarrel for 
some years at first, and then the strongest would become master, and, 
in the face of that public opinion which is the real law of every 
Arab community, give rough but equal and ready justice and secure 
enjoyment of their property to all his world. I know that in Nejd 
there is not an acre of irrigable land untilled, and that life and pro- 
perty are as secure within the territories of the Emir as in any 
European country; that the Government, though severe, is popular, 
and that the taxation in Jebel Shammar is lighter than in the 
most lightly taxed district of Bengal. And why not at Bagdad and in 
Irak? Why? Because in an age of progress it is never permitted 
to go back, even to the rule of an Haroun al Rashid, and Arabian 
Califates are things of the past which cannot again be, or, if they 
could, would be incompatible with railway schemes to India. 


Norr.—I append for convenience sake a list, in tabular form, of the 
different routes which have been proposed between the Mediterra- 
nean and Bagdad, with an epitome of their advantages and dis- 
advantages, based for the most part on personal survey. 


1. The Palmyra Route, 555 miles. 


’ Miles. 

Tripoli to Homs, partial cultivation 70 

Homs to Palmyra, pastoral desert 120 

Palmyra to Hitt, uninhabited desert . 250 

Hitt to Seglawieh, partial cultivation . . 65 
Seglawich | to Bagdad, alluvial pray uncultivated, for the most) 

part uninhabited . 50 

Total under partial cultivation . 135 

», desert and pastoral . 420 


OURL « 3 « 
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This route has nothing to recommend it except its shortness. It 
would pass through but one considerable town, Homs; it would 
serve no important agricultural district, and could count upon no 
local traffic. The greater part of its course is without water, fuel, 
inhabitants, or possibility of development. It would require con- 


siderable cutting and bridging (for ravines), and would have little 
strategical value. 


2. The Euphrates Valley Route, 625 miles. 
Lattakia or Alexandretta to Aleppo, cultivation . 
Aleppo to Deyr, pastoral . . 
Deyr to Abu Camal, pastoral, partly cultivated 
Abu Camal to Hitt, desert with palm oases 
Hitt to Seglawieh, partial cultivation. 


Seglawieh to “cel alluvial _ uncultivated and a 


. 


"takiidigliated 


Total cultivated and partly cultivated 
», desert or pastoral. 


. . 


Total . 


This line passes through one town of eighty thousand inhabitants, 
Aleppo, and two small towns, Deyr and Ana, besides a few villages. 
It could count on very little local traffic; Deyr might export a little 
corn, Ana a few dates. Except in the northern portion it is not a 
sheep district. It has the advantages of water and fuel, but these 
would be to a certain extent neutralised if, as is probable, the line 
should have to pass along the desert above instead of in the valley. 
In either case the construction would not be without expense, the 
river with its inundations causing constant obstruction below; while 
the desert above is much broken with ravines. It could hardly pay 
the whole of its working expenses. Its principal advantage is that 
in case of its being continued from Seglawieh to Bussorah some miles 
would be saved, or a branch line might be made to Kerbela. The 


Euphrates line is strategically of advantage to Turkey mainly as a 
check on the Bedouin tribes, 


3. The Mesopotamian or Tigris Valley Route (Captain Cameron’s), 700 miles. 


Alexandretta or Lattakia to Aleppo, cultivation 

Aleppo to Orfa, cultivation : 

Orfa to Mosul, by Mardin, partial cultivation ae 
Mosul to Bagdad by the right bank of the Tigris, pastoral 


Total cultivated . . 
»» pastoral 


Total . 
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This line has the advantage of passing through no absolutely 
desert district. It would be well watered throughout, and in the 
Tigris Valley would have a supply of fuel. It would, as far as 
Mosul, serve four large towns with an aggregate population of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, besides numerous villages, and a nearly 
continuous agricultural population. Its stations would serve as 
depéts for the produce of Upper Syria, Armenia and Kurdistan from 
the north, and of a fairly prosperous pastoral district from the south. 
Below Mosul, however, there would be but two small towns, Samara 
and Tekrit, and hardly a village. The engineering difficulties of 
this route, in spite of several small rivers besides the Euphrates 
(which all three lines would have to cross), would probably be less 
than in these. Upper Mesopotamia is a more even plain than the 
Syrian Desert, and southwards is but little intersected with ravines. 
This route is strategically of immense importance to Turkey, and is 
perhaps the best. I would, however, suggest that commercially a 
better line would be from Mosul by Kerkuk to Bagdad. This would 
continue through cultivated lands, and is the route recommended 
by the very intelligent Polish engineer who surveyed it some years 
ago. 

Beyond Bagdad the routes to the Persian Gulf would be— 


Miles. 

1. Bagdad to Queyt by right bank of Euphrates, serving Ker- 
bela, Meshhed Ali, and the district of Suk-esh-Shiokh . . 460 
Orto Bussorah . . vs = oe 


This could be continued om Seglawich, annie: saving fifty miles. 
It would serve two fairly flourishing agricultural districts, and 
should pass along the edge of the desert where the ground is nearly 
level. Queyt is a good port as to anchorage, but has no commercial 
importance. Bussorah is a river port much circumscribed by 
marshes. 

Miles. 

2. Bagdad to Mohamra by the left bank of the Tigris . . . . 320 
This would be a difficult line to make, on account of the marshes, 
and would pass through a nearly uninhabited country. It has no 
advantage but its shortness. 

Miles. 

3. Bagdad to Bushire, along the edge of the Hamrin Hills to 

Dizful, then by Shustar, Ram Hormuz, and Dilam .. . 570 


This line would be an expensive one on account of the six large 
rivers it would have to cross, but it presents no other engineering 
difficulties. It should keep close under the Hamrin Hills to avoid 
marshy ground nearer the river. It is uninhabited as far as Dizful, 
though the soil is good and well watered. Dizful and Shustar are 
important commercial towns, being the principal markets of South 
Western Persia; the district between them is well cultivated. 
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Beyond Shustar to Dilam there is but one inhabited place, Ram 
Hormuz (or Ramuz). There are a few villages along the shore of 
the Persian Gulf to Bushire, but very little cultivation. This route 
might be shortened by taking a direct line from Ali Gherbi on the 
Tigris to Dilam, but it would then pass wholly through uninhabited 
country, swampy in places. On the whole I prefer the Dizful-Shustar 
route, as having better commercial prospects. These towns would 
supply no little traffic. Bushire is an important place, and would 
make the best terminus for a railway on the Gulf. I cannot, how- 
ever, recommend any of these lines south of Bagdad as commercially 
promising for a railway. 
, Witrrip ScawEen Bint. 

















THE CONFLICT OF LAWS ANALYTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Havin traced (in a previous article)’ the development of Private 
International Law, we will proceed to consider the limits, sources, 
and definition of this branch of jurisprudence. The extreme diversity 
of names that have been applied to it, points to a very remarkable 
elasticity in the way in which its function and field have been con- 
ceived. The Conflict, Concourse, Collision, Diversity, Contrariety 
of laws have been adopted as terms as well as Private International 
Law, the Personality of statutes, Mixed questions, Limitations upon 
law arising from questions of Place, and many others. 

Private International Law is in many ways a very unsatisfactory 
name. It suggests the wholly erroneous idea that it is a sub-depart- 
ment of International Law. International Law treats of the public 
relations of states; Private International Law of the decisions of 
local tribunals. International Law is one for the whole civilised 
world ; it is a system of rules common, or supposed to be common, to 
the society of nations. Private International Law, on the other © 
hand, takes into account a great diversity of practices on the same 
matters adopted by different friendly nations. There is very far 
from being any commen code or common law. Private International 
Law is the Conflict of Laws. Public International Law is the Con- 
cordance of Customs. International Law has no reference to tribunals 
at all. Private International Law is solely concerned with the prac- 
tice of tribunals. International Law has no sanction in Austin’s 
sense of the word ; or its sanction is war, public opinion, or loss of 
national character. It is (in Austin’s sense) not /aw. Private Inter- 
national Law has the same sanction that any other part of the 
Municipal Law has; and is, stricto sensu, Jaw. Austin has pointed 
out the vagueness of the terms private and public law, the diversity 
of senses in which they have been used, and the fallacy of opposing 
private to public law. In the civil law sense, private law is civil law 
as opposed to constitutional law and to criminal law. Yet questions 
of criminal law—such as extradition, the applicability of the penal 
law, the arrest, trial, and punishment of persons not citizens of the 
state, or in respect of offences committed outside the country trying 
the prisoner—these are questions of public law, and yet they are 
usually included, and ought properly to be included, in Private Inter- 
national Law. The same may be said of questions of allegiance, 
naturalisation, and expatriation. These are certainly questions of 


(1) Fortnightly Review for October, 1879. 
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public law in whatever sense we use the word Public law; and yet 
they are usually included, and properly included, in Private Inter- 
national Law. Such questions are also very rightly and properly 
included in treatises on Public International Law. Hence result 
these anomalies :—(1) Private International Law is not International 
Law at all; (2) The term Private Law is always loose, and un- 
scientific; (3) Private International Law embraces large portions 
of what is certainly Public Law, and some things which are actually 
determined by Public International Treaty. The nomenclature in 
fact rests on a series of false analogies and cross divisions. Lastly, 
Private International Law is an exceedingly cumbrous and trouble- 
some phrase. 

There is a sense in which Private International Law has close 
relations with International Law. All questions of citizenship, 
reciprocity of civil rights for the citizens of different states, extradi- 
tion, criminal justice where offender or offence have been, or are, 
outside the territory of the forwm—the entire question of comity or 
reciprocity—are all closely related to International Law. But the 
relation is not that of opposition or contrast. There is no possible 
bisection of the field between Public and Private International Law. 
We cannot contrast them as we do—Civil and Criminal Law. 
There is not one class of rights or legal relations within the field of 
Public, another class within the field of Private, International Law. 
They sometimes deal with the same class of legal relations, as in the 
case of extradition or expatriation, but they treat them from different 
points of view for different purposes. A Scotch divorce of an English 
marriage forms a typical example of Private International Law. 
What has that to do with International Law? The only quality of 
Public International Law it has, is in the relations of two commu- 
nities under different Municipal Law and under one sovereign. That 
is to say, Public and Private International Law sometimes treat the 
same class of legal relations from totally different points of view; the 
one as it strikes governments and diplomatists, the other as it strikes 
judges and the officials of tribunals. Sometimes the two have no 
common field at all, and no point of contact, except in that both are 
concerned with relations, not between two states, but between two 
municipal systems. There might be, and in fact we may say there 
is, a complete system of Private International Law in the federal 
states of America inter se; just as there was in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Huber’s time, in the Dutch communities, or as there was in 
the French provinces in the time of Bouhier, Boullenois, and Pothier. 
But there was but one national sovereignty for all of these commu- 
nities taken as a group; and therefore there can be properly speak- 
ing no international questions between them. Strictly speaking, if 
a man dies intestate holding real estate in several counties, part of 
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which is gavelkind or borough English in tenure, the succession 
to his lands is determined by a set of considerations which are really 
Private International Law, though obviously there is nothing inter- 
national about them. 

On the other hand, the terms Conflict of Laws, Collision, Contrariety 
and the like, are equally unsatisfactory. It has often been pointed 
out that there is no conflict. The law of England adopts the law as 
to the forms of a marriage contracted in France, or as to the forms 
of a will made by an Englishman domiciled in France, not because 
English law is worsted in a conflict or collision with the French law, 
but because it is the law of England that the forms of the will shall 
be valid, when it is made in accordance with the law of the testator’s 
domicile, or those of a marriage in accordance with the law where it 
is celebrated. There is no conflict and never was. This is simply 
the law of England. Where is there in English law any provision 
as to the way in which marriages shall be celebrated in France by 
French officials? There is no provision at all, and by the fundamental 
principles of International Law there can be none; and clearly there 
is nothing with which the rules as to French marriages established 
by French law can be brought into collision. The only question is 
—whether an English tribunal will try a cause having regard to 
these French rules. But what rule English judges will follow in 
trying a case before them is a pure question of English law. The 
real question here is, ndt whether French or English laws are to 
prevail, but whether this case is one to which the English law was 
ever intended to apply. If the judge finds that the English law has 
been extended to the case before him, he decides it so, and ends the 
matter, as in the case of the Royal Marriage Act, or the case of 
marriage within the prohibited degrees. If he finds that the primd 
facie or apparent rule of English law does not cover it, then he ascer- 
tains what the English law directs to be done, and he may find that 
it directs him to go to some other set of rules. 

This case is precisely the same as the case of local custom, or 
special practice. Suppose that a contract is being tried in an English 
court. In the course of trial it appears that the matter is properly 
referrible to the custom of merchants or some local practice. The 
judge, who may now for the first time hear of the existence of the 
custom or practice, adopts the rule, and decides the case by it. 
There is here no conflict or collision of any kind. The common law 
of England is not overcome in the contest with the custom of the 
Exchange, or the practice of auctioneers. It simply defines certain 
cases in which it is open to proof that the legal relation of the parties 
is subject to, and the appropriate rule to which it must be referred 
is, the custom or practice. There is no more any conflict or collision 
here than there is in a case where it is held that the law relating to 
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murder does not apply to a state of facts amounting to accidental 
homicide. Evidence shows that the rule of common law or the 
statute as to murder does not apply to a legal liability originating in 
the circumstances of the case under trial. Just so, the court finds 
that the forms imposed by the English Marriage Act do not apply 
to a legal status originating in a celebration by a French mayor. In 
neither case is there any conflict. 

At the utmost there is not Conflict of Laws, but ambiguity arising 
from the fact that more than one set of co-ordinate laws apparently 
apply to the case. The phrase of Savigny is strictly exact: Private 
International Law marks the limitation of legal rules in respect of 
place. Rules of law are intended to apply to states of fact in certain 
periods and in certain localities. Private International Law deter- 
mines the limits of place. But then this description of the subject 
does not point to the rule which does decide the case; it does not 
embrace the mutuality, or interchangeability, of the law. In many 
ways the old French term, mixed questions, is a very good description. 
It points emphatically to a class of cases that can only be determined 
by resorting to more than one system of law. The Lez fori always 
must establish a jurisdiction in some way, and in Private Inter- 
national Law it determines cases by reference to some other rules 
than its own. This combination of jurisdiction, this interchange of 
one law system with another, this reference to more than one law as 
applying a case, is the essence of the idea. 

There is a strong temptation to venture on the hazardous ex- 
periment of submitting a new term to describe this branch of law. 
Obvious objections may be made against attempts to give new names 
to old subjects. But in this case the terms in the field are confessed 
to be inadequate. There are a great many terms in constant use, 
very different in themselves, and all very defective. Private Inter- 
national Law isa cumbrous term; it is quite misleading, because it 
uses words in a non-natural sense, and words which bear a constantly 
shifting sense. The “Conflict of Law” is a metaphor, and a very 
misleading metaphor. NowI take the leading fact that Private 
International Law is a substantive part of Municipal Law. I take 
the other leading feature, that it is really the interchange of Muni- 
cipal Law; and I propose to name this branch of law Intermunicipal 
Law. . 

The advantages of this term I take to be these. Intermunicipal 
Law will be rightly contrasted with International Law. International 
Law will be the so-called law which has grown up to regulate the 
intercourse of states with each other. Intermunicipal Law will be 
that part of Municipal Law which is determined by reference to 
more than one municipal system, that part of every municipal code 
which defines its relations to other municipal codes. Municipal Law 
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is always contrasted with International Law to mean the internal 
law administered by tribunals, not the customs observed by sove- 
reigns or ministers infer se. And this is exactly the true character 
of Private International Law ; it has nothing national or of public 
law about it. Private International Law is a confusion of terms, 
because national is equivalent to public, which is like saying private 
public law. Now municipal law is a correct term, whilst private is 
not; and, of course, it embraces criminal law, which, in the language 
of the civil law, private law does not. When one says intermunicipal 
law one points to the fact that we are looking to the interchange- 
able part of Municipal Law, which is exactly the distinctive point of 
view. Lastly, Intermunicipal Law is a much less cumbrous phrase 
than Private International Law. It is certainly not more cumbrous 
than International Jaw, and quite as correctly formed. The one 
relates to the rules followed in the intercourse of nations, the other 
to the rules followed in the intercourse, as it were, of tribunals. I 
confidently recommend this new word, Intermunicipal Law, as at 
once accurate and convenient where inaccurate and inconvenient 
terms are in use, unless, indeed, any man prefers the precise terms, 
Interforensic or Interjural Law. 

Let us now attempt to define Private International Law, that is 
Intermunicipal Law, and to determine its exact field. 

The exact description of it is as follows: The law of compound 
jurisdiction. It is at once a rule of all Public Law, of International 
= Law, and of every municipal system, that each sovereign state has 
exclusive jurisdiction over all persons, acts, and things within its 
roa local limits, and consequently over all causes arising within those 
limits. So far the basis of Private International Law rests on a 
general principle of Public International Law—viz. the exclusive 
territorial sovereignty of states. But as sovereign states have 
common dealings which lead to international relations, rights, and 
duties towards each other, so the individual citizens of sovereign 
states have common dealings which lead to intermunicipal relations, 
rights, and duties towards each other. To a certain degree the 
persons, acts, and things within one territorial jurisdiction, are 
related to, or connected with, a like series of persons, acts, or 
a things in another territorial jurisdiction. A complicated series of 
a facts, or acts, lead to what, in Savigny’s language, may be called a 
legal relation between two persons, or between a person and a thing. 
But it may happen that in this series of facts, or acts, there are found 
some which arise, or are found, within some other territorial juris- 
diction. What in this case is the local law or local court to do? Is 
it to treat these external acts and facts strictly by its own rules? In 
that case it will be violating its own first principles in extending its 
rules beyond its own territorial jurisdiction. Is it to treat these 
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acts and facts as null and void? This will work practical injustice, 
not only to foreign citizens but also to its own. Now so far Public 
Law, i.e. International Law, goes. It is an axiom of International 
Law that no state can refuse all rights to foreigners within its juris- 
diction, nor can it treat with injustice or simply ignore their rights 
and legal position. No state can treat foreigners as outlaws, or 
decline to recognise all rights of theirs founded on facts or acts 
passing out of its territorial limits. To do so would be a ground for 
reprisals, international redress, and ultimately war. Thus Inter- 
national Law forces states to take some recognition of legal relations 
arising out of facts and acts beyond the territory. And it is thus, as 
it were, the parent of Private International Law. 

There, however, it stops. It does not in any way determine how 
or by what system Municipal Law shall recognise these extra-terri- 
torial facts. It is accustomed to say that it leaves that to comity. 
So long as the Municipal Law of a country is not palpably unfair, or 
wantonly blind in dealing with persons or rights which are only 
temporarily or partially within its local jurisdiction, Public Law has 
nothing to say. Accordingly, Intermunicipal Law is in no sense a 
part of or a deduction from International Law. The utmost we can 
say is that International Law requires that there shall be some 
Intermunicipal Law. There are large sections of Intermunicipal 
Law, such as those relating to Criminal Law, Allegiance, Expatria- 
tion, all sections (and they are increasing) relating to treaties, which 
are closely associated with International Law: and accordingly justify 
the practice of writers such as Wheaton, Phillimore, Halleck, and 
others, who devote a substantive part of their works on International 
Law to the consideration of Intermunicipal Law. 

But, strictly speaking, Intermunicipal Law is a substantive part 
of Municipal Law. Take a simple test. An estate is being distri- 
buted by the court under the terms of a will of A B in ordinary 
course. By the will a bequest is made to the child of C D. It is 
found that the alleged child of C D was born and is living in 
France, where it is legally the child of C D, testing the facts of its. 
birth and parentage by the rules of French law. Testing the same 
facts by the rules of English law it is not the lawful child of C D. 
The question arises as to which class of rules are properly applicable 
to this state of facts. The determination of this question is, of 
course, tried by the same judge in exactly the same way, and in the 
course of the administration as an ordinary part of the case, the 
rulesof French Law being proved in evidence just like the facts of 
birth, &c. The trial, judgment, and execution of the whole case 
forms one single, homogeneous act of jurisdiction, and the point of 
Intermunicipal Law arising in the midst of it is a mere incidental 
matter of inquiry, like the admissibility of a document, or whether 
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the terms of the bequest apply to real or personal estate. Here is a 
characteristic question of Intermunicipal Law ; and it is found to be 
triable exclusively by the Municipal Law of this country, which 
treats the foreign law as a fact determining certain other facts. 

Hence we may get as our definition this: Intermunicipal Law is 
that portion of every system of Municipal Law which determines 
the conditions on which it will found legal relations on the rules of 
some other system of Municipal Law. We cannot say that Inter- 
municipal Law is a system of rules common to all systems of 
Municipal Law, because it does not form a single set of rules 
acknowledged by all civilised nations at all. The rules, for instance, 
as to divorce of a marriage contracted within their own territory 
differ extremely in European and American states, and there is no 
prospect whatever of their being assimilated in any reasonable 
future. Nor would it serve to say that Intermunicipal Law is that 
portion of every system of Municipal Law which is borrowed from 
the law of any other system of Municipal Law. For instance, 
when the law of England recognises the marriage of English persons 
in Scotland without ceremony by any priest or registrar, provided 
such marriage be valid by the law of Scotland, the law of England 
does not adopt or borrow the marriage law of Scotland and incor- 
porate it as part of its system, either permanently or temporarily. 
What takes place is this. The law of England, subject to definite 
exceptions, recognises as valid any marriage celebrated according to 
the form lawful in the place of celebration. But this is a rule not of 
Scotch law, but of English law. It is not even a rule of Private 
International Law, for the French Code has an analogous rule, 
somewhat different in form. Nor could any general rule be stated 
on the subject, such as would apply to all civilised states. 

There is no real conflict between the English and the Foreign 
law. The English Corpus iuris (so to speak) contains rules as to the 
ecnditions on which rules of Foreign Law may be read with, and 
correlated with its own. But the rules of other systems do not 
become part of our own Corpus iuris. Neither do the rules of any 
general system of Private International Law outside our own 
aw, 

The jurists of earlier ages abroad have been greatly exercised as 
to the authority for these rules of Intermunicipal Law, ie. as to 
what it was that made them binding on the municipal tribunals and 
the citizens of a state at home. It has for ages been a hopeless 
dilemma to them, one on which they have exhausted vast learning 
and ingenious labours. Indeed, the continental jurists have ever 
struggled, and struggled in vain, to find some authority for the 
law which they administered or obeyed. Englishmen have had no 
such difficulty. Asa nation we have for centuries been perfectly 
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content to rest on the fact that the Common Law or Equity as inter- 
preted by the judges, or the Statute Law as passed by Parliament, 
was in itself binding. If the Lord Chancellor or the Lord Chief 
Justice had ever been asked in the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
turies why the law was binding, he would have treated it, perhaps, as 
contempt of court, or would have answered, like a famous Speaker, 
who was pressed on a point of order, “ God in heaven only knows!” 
In any case Englishmen, whether lawyers or laymen, officials or 
simple citizens, never asked farther than what was the law. If any 
man had asked why was the law law, they would only answer because 
it was—the judge said so, or Parliament so enacted it. Theoreti- 
cally, the readers of Hobbes, Bentham, and Austin simply started 
with the Sovereign as the source of law, above all law, and outside all 
law. But this practical or theoretical acceptance of law as /aw, apart 
from any sanction for itself, has always been regarded on the Con- 
tinent as something terribly low and degrading. They said that 
this is reducing law from what ought to be to what is, and is making 
ita matter not of right but of practical convenience. At this reproach 
we can only wonder and smile. I suppose Gaius, if asked why the 
ius honorarium was law, would only have answered that the Preetor 
for some ages had always so enforced it ; or that the Imperator had 
given it judicial sanction by implied adoption emanating from his 
supreme authority. That is very much the position of our own law, 
so far as it is not embodied in statutes. 

I imagine that in the whole history of Jurisprudence there is no 
more interesting problem than this—W hat has led to the great differ- 
ence between the way in which Englishmen and English lawyers 
look at the authority of law, and that in which all continental jurists 
look at it? Abroad, the first question is, not what is the rule of 
law, but whence does the rule of law derive its binding authority ? 
A foreign jurist is never satisfied to deduce a clear and cogent prin- 
ciple from a series of dicta, or decisions, or doctrines. He is never 
easy till he can get back to some ultimate reason which seems to him 
to make it a primitive act of duty in all men to submit to the rule. 


Just as Grotius labours to show that the practice of civilised warfare - 


is consistent with Scripture, the classical historians, or the most dis- 
tinguished moralists and philosophers, and is not content to rest the 
practice on the manifest convenience of nations and the progress of 
civilisation, just so in Private International Law the continental 
jurists are never satisfied until they can discover some paramount 
right which seems to impose on all tribunals and judges the duty 
to decide by this or that principle. 

I believe the ultimate ground of this difference is this, that whilst 
in foreign countries governed by the civil law and the ideas deduced 


from it, the elaboration of legal doctrines is detached from the 
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executive force which compels them to be obeyed, in England the 
elaboration of legal doctrines is almost exclusively and uniformly 
annexed to the executive force. That is to say, in England the judges 
develop the law in the very act of giving it effect under the process 
of the court. Elsewhere unofficial jurists develop the law, and they 
call upon judges to recognise and follow their dicta. Naturally the 
judges, feeling themselves the representatives of the sovereign, ask 
for some authority, such as can claim their acceptance of the doc- 
trines of jurists. The jurists, on their part, have no authority from 
the sovereign at all, and for want of it they are driven to all sorts 
of expedients to devise some moral authority to compensate them for 
their total absence of official authority. Hence a continental jurist 
is perpetually troubled with the question, What gives this doctrine 
any binding authority ? In Austin’s language, What is its sanction ? 

Now in England, the real jurists are, and for five centuries have 
ever been, the superior judges, having a direct and visible authority 
from the sovereign, being in fact the mouthpiece, organs, and re- 
presentatives of the monarchy. The judge’s order is the Queen’s 
writ : the Court is the Court of Queen’s Bench ; the trial is (in theory) 
heard by the sovereign, sitting in Westminster. ‘Our Sovereign 
lady the Queen” is everywhere present in every part of the trial, 
and the keeper of the Queen’s conscience, or his deputies, decide 
matter in equity. If the greatest literary jurist be cited to one of 
the Queen’s judges in support of an argument, the judge will pro- 
bably ask if there be any authority for that proposition: meaning— 
is there any official sanction for the doctrine ? 

That is tantamount to saying, that in England juristic authority 
and official authority are in one and the same hands, and are exercised. 
in one and the same act, viz., the judgment pronounced by a com- 
petent tribunal. The iuris periti here, to use Roman language, are 
clothed with full imperium. Elsewhere those who have the imperium 
are not in the highest sense those guibus permissum est ius condere ; 
they are not at all the most authoritative of the iwris periti. 

It is notorious and undeniable that the judges, under the con- 
tinental system, do not hold anything like the high position that has 
been held for centuries by the historic magistracy of our country. 
The .continental theory of arbitrary government has required a 
greater docility, and withheld that independence which is so 
characteristic of our own system. Here the highest aim of a jurist 
is the magistracy : elsewhere the magistracy is recognised as an in- 
ferior position. [remember a young and promising lawyer of Prussia 
telling me that he was doing so well in his profession, that, “ being 
now a judge, he was in hopes, in a few years, of being promoted to 
the bar.’ The salaries of‘ the continental judges rarely approach 
the fees of any advocate with a good practice. The great jurists are 
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very rarely judges; but are almost invariably professors, advocates, 
or writers. In short, the position of inferiority to which a depen- 
dent condition, a close corporation, and small salaries have reduced 
foreign judges have reacted in such a way as to prevent their 
becoming the true intellectual sources of the law, so as to be its 
exponents and developers. 

The result has been that everywhere, under this system, the 
scientific authority of the law is divorced from its official authority. 
The official judges, who can compel obedience to their decrees, have 
not the scientific authority which compels an intellectual assent to 
their arguments. On the other hand, those who have the scientific 
weight on their side to support their doctrines, have no executive 
force which can compel submission to them. In the absence of this 
executive force they are compelled to invent reasons for their rulings 
which may seem to command paramount obedience. 

From this state of things—a state of things in which endless 
ingenuity is exhausted in the search for authority—we are saved by 
our political and social system, which makes the authoritative declara- 
tions of the law by an English judge at once an expression of the 
best juristic intelligence and learning, and also the decree of a 
Government official armed with the Sword of the State. An English- 
man takes without question the judgment of the court as being not 
only the true view of the law, but the order of a magistrate who will 
lock him up if he disobeys. 

In searching for the authority for Intermunicipal Law the 
dilemma was this. As the notion of exclusive territorial sovereignty 
and national independence grew more distinct (and this was the 
foundation of International Law and of the European state system, 
and the sort of gospel of the jurists), the idea grew more fixed that 
no courts of law could admit any derogation of their territorial 
jurisdiction by accepting foreign law. But then came the dilemma. 
Courts of law of all states were continually finding within their 
local jurisdictions, appealing to their jurisdiction, or brought before 
it, persons whose general legal relations must be referred to other . 
local jurisdictions inasmuch as they owed allegiance to some other 
sovereign, or usually resided within those limits. A plaintiff or a 
defendant in court was alleged to have a wife. Was the woman his 
wife? The marriage had taken place years ago in another country, 
whilst the pair were settled within another local jurisdiction, and 
were living under forms not known to the court trying the case. 
To refuse to look into any rules but its own was to work manifest 
and flagrant injustice—an injustice that would end in reprisals and 
international difficulties. The courts accordingly tried the fact of 
marriage by the rules of the foreign state. By what authority did 
these rules of a foreign state operate out of its jurisdiction ? 
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This exercised the great jurists continually, especially the Dutch 
jurists of the seventeenth century. * It led to the invention of the 
theory of Comity, or consideration and courtesy as between nations. 
Vehement battles have been fought as to whether Intermunicipal Law 
really rested on comity or not. Some contended that since each 
sovereign state had exclusive jurisdiction within its own territories, 
foreign law could only be admitted by courtesy. Others replied by 
the equally cogent rejoinder that municipal courts decided cases by 
positive law, not by any sense of international courtesy, and that the 
recognition of these rules was not a matter of favour, or option, but 
of right and of settled Municipal Law, and hence that comity was 
not an adequate foundation for Intermunicipal Law. It is clear that 
we have nothing to do with this barren and interminable contro- 
versy. 

It rested, we can now see, on a confusion of two distinct ideas. 
From the point of view of sovereign state independence, i.e. of Inter- 
national Law, states might very fairly proclaim that if they admitted 
foreign laws at all, it was not because the foreign state had any 
jurisdiction within their borders, or right to claim it, but simply out 
of grace and consideration. But from the point of view of the 
municipal lawyer, for the ordinary jurist, the conditions under which 
foreign rules of law are admissible to establish legal relations in the 
courts of his own country, were entirely matters within the four 
corners of his own corpus iuris. These rested, not on comity at all; 
they rested on the same authority, and were established by the same 
sovereign authority, and with the same view to public convenience 
as any other part of the law. Therefore, to the ordinary jurist, this 
talk about comity is idle and beside his purpose. In International 
Law it isa rational explanation of an apparent anomaly. But in 
Intermunicipal it tells us nothing, and only suggests an erroneous 
notion. It is preposterous to offer it as a basis for Intermunicipal 
Law, which rests on the same basis as the rest of the law—the will 
of the sovereign with a view to public convenience. 

The continental jurists of this century do not talk so much about 
comity, but they have a still more interminable puzzle which exercises 
their ingenuity. It is this. What are the juristic theories from 
which Intermunicipal Law can be deduced? And they have sought 
to establish a few plain canons as a basis for the whole range of 
Intermunicipal Law. A succession of great jurists have sought to 
lay down general tests to mark the conditions where one municipal 
system will be right in resorting to another system, and for what 
purposes. It isa long and most difficult discussion. Ingenious as 
these theories are, they are all confessedly defective. They have done 
much to clear up the ground in this very difficult problem of public 
law ; they have done little to make the rules of Intermunicipal Law 
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more available in practice. Where Savigny has confessedly failed 
we may acquiesce in the belief that the attempt, if decidedly heroic, 
has not got the conditions of success. The discussion has been 
almost exclusively German and Italian. The English and American 
lawyers, as was natural, have hardly noticed it. The French, and 
now the recent Germans, incline towards our more practical view. 
We do not seek for high generalisations from which the rules of law 
can be deduced. We content ourselves with classifying and stating 
the rules of law as they are developed in practice. 

What is the source of this error? It flows, I think we must 
admit, from the continental habit of assuming that there is some 
substantive body of truth known as right or justice, antecedent to the 
positive law, and to which positive law has to conform. Accordingly 
there is a continual tendency to treat positive law as capable of being 
deductively found from principles of this rigit. In England and in 
America people are entirely free from the temptation to get at any 
deductive knowledge of law. We think it idle and practically impos- 
sible for a theorist to declare d priori any general principle which 
will be found in practice to secure the greatest amount of public con- 
venience under infinitely varying circumstances and combinations of 
legal relation and fact. Our historical plan has been to leave it to 
the instinctive sagacity of a trained judge to strike out the most con- 
sistent doctrine he could, pro re natd, by the analogy of the doctrines 
in other cases with which he has been long saturated. And then, 
having a multitude of these doctrines before us, all pronounced in 
actual cases of great variety, our scientific lawyer tries to generalise 
them and cast them in a more abstract form, so that for the future 
the doctrine may have greater distinctness and accuracy of limit, and 
the judge hereafter may gradually get rid of inconsistent decisions. 

Why, in the department of Intermunicipal Law, are we to seek for 
a deductive method which we never think of applying in our ordinary 
municipal system? Intermunicipal questions are simply part of 
every municipal system, tried in the same courts, by the same judges, 
under the same practice; and there is no reason why we should put 
on a totally different basis the law, we may say, which is to decide 
the validity of a marriage celebrated in France and that of a marriage 
celebrated in England. The doctrines applicable to the latter have 
been established partly by a long course of practical experience as 
conducing to the public welfare, partly by positive decision of 
sovereign authority. Why should the doctrines applicable to the 
former (or the French marriage) be established by deduction from a 
general abstract rule ? 

It would follow, if these trains of argument are sound, (1) that 
there is really no ground at all for the attempt to form one common 
body of rules for the civilised world in Intermunicipal Law, such as 
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there has been formed for the public intercourse of states in Inter- 
national Law; (2) that it is chimerical to found any science of Inter- 
municipal Law by deductive reasoning from a few canons of an abstract 
kind. 

To speak of each of these in turn :— 

(1.) The law of a nation is the result of a vast congeries of political, 
social, and intellectual forces ; it is the product of its history, and is 
closely inwoven in its national character. Accordingly the law of 
civilised nations does differ, and will continue to differ, in many 
important features. But, if these questions of mixed law, or Inter- 
municipal Law, are still part of the Municipal Law, it is idle to 
expect that they can have the same solution for all nations. It might 
be a good thing (if it were not a Utopian fancy) that succession to 
property on death should be governed by the same rules in every 
state of the civilised world. But since succession is actually 
governed by very widely different rules, it is superfluous to ask that 
it should be governed by the same rules in cases where the title to 
succeed may depend on some legal relation rising outside the juris- 
diction of the state that tries the question. It may suit the history, 
genius, and legal theories of one state to admit succession under con- 
ditions which another state would judge quite inadmissible. And it 
would be as irrational to expect states to conform themselves to a 
common standard in these incidental cases of compound jurisdiction, 
as it would be to call on them to accept a common law of succession. 

Accordingly, we cannot advance far on the path advocated by many 
continental schools, which treat Intermunicipal Law as a distinct 
international science, almost as if it were antecedent to, or indepen- 
dent of, Municipal Law. There are German and Italian writers who 
seem to think that this science can be evolved d priori by reasoning 
from principles of jurisprudence or from a lofty moral sense of right 
and equity. This is part of the price which a system of jurisprudence 
pays for the privilege of giving jurists the precedence over judges. 
It is now, I think, little less than a misfortune that Intermunicipal 
Law is still popularly supposed to be a branch of International Law. 
It is, in fact, much older in date, for Bartolus and Argentrzeus laid 
down the lines of it long before International Law sprang full-blown, 
like a new Athene, from the brain of Hugo Grotius in 1625. The 
connection, which is not historically great (for Intermunicipal Law 
has been almost exclusively created by judges), has stimulated 
erroneous ways of treating Intermunicipal Law as if it were in some 
sort a Jus Gentium, or common law of the civilised world, and as 
such stood on a footing of authority and rationality apart from the 
practice and decisions of courts, apart from the positive law em- 
bodied in codes and statutes, and apart from the idiosyncrasies and 
varying practical needs of different nations. 
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(2.) With regard to the second point, it is clear, I think, that the 
only solid mode of promoting this branch of law is to found it upon 
the actual practice and decisions of different states, and to look to 
the comparison and gradual systematization of current rules, to 
positive laws and practical convenience, rather than to deduction 
from speculations, however profound. To pursue laws by the 
methods appropriate to morals and general philosophy, is indeed a 
singular fallacy. The moralist or the philosopher have only to arrive 
at the truest analysis of man’s moral nature or the most abstract 
canons of human thought. But in law, asin politics generally, it 
would be perfectly idle to lay down the best and loftiest principles of 
justice or social convenience, if societies of men are not found in 
practice conforming to these rules. A jurist might reduce to system 
the judicial practice of the King of Dahomey or Zululand; and there 
is no doubt a kind of Intermunicipal Law recognised amongst tribes 
of Red Indians. For these reasons, I think that Intermunicipal Law 
must always keep close to Positive Law, of which it is in fact part; 
and in many ways it is best studied and promoted from the point of 
view not of general and abstract jurisprudence, but of some particular 
municipal system. Intermunicipal Law has owed much more to 
judges than to professors. D’Argentré, D’Aguesseau, Bouhier, 
Boullenois, Huber, Rodenburg, Savigny, Story, Phillimore, were all 
practitioners and judges. In many modern nations formal rules for 
Intermunicipal cases are now being inserted in their codes or their 
statute books. These are of course quite different, and yet they have 
the highest and most permanent character of Positive Law. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that these will be revised. But 
whilst they stand, Intermunicipal Law can only accept their diver- 
gencies and register them. 

But on the other hand, is it right to infer from all this that Inter- 
municipal questions cannot be studied at all in a general way, and 
that all we can do is to learn the practice of each particular system ? 
Far from it. On the contrary, although there was neither inter- 
national nor moral obligation to compel them so to do, civilised 
nations have as a fact very largely followed common principles and 
an identical practice. In a department of law which so largely 
depended on mutuality, or reciprocal recognition of each other’s 
rights, they have naturally adopted to a great extent common rules. 
The authors who have written systematically on this very difficult 
branch of law have been few, and they naturally wrote to a great 
extent from a general point of view. Apart from this, ordinary 
motives of convenience and experienced practical judgments have, as 
a fact, led to a very large amount of actual agreement. The same 
set of authorities and the same authors have been appealed to for one 
or two centuries in the civil courts of the whole civilised world, and 
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the consequence has been that whilst judges stubbornly refused to 
have any common or binding law thrust on them, they have in fact 
worked out a striking degree of practical unanimity. Although it 
has been proved perfectly idle to deduce a binding Intermunicipal 
Law from abstract principles of jurisprudence, these rules have 
proved of the highest value in giving meaning to and in reconciling 
the recorded decisions of local courts. Now no intermunicipal rules 
whatever, much less any set of such rules, stand merely as a part of 
the ordinary Municipal Law. No case is ever decided, even in Eng- 
lish courts, much less in any other municipal courts, entirely without 
reference to the classics of Intermunicipal Law. The weight of this 
body of doctrine is so permanent that even if a case be accidentally 
decided by a local judge ignoring entirely the general Intermunicipal 
Law, the case speedily loses any authority and drops out of sight. 
On this account not even the ruling of purely English tribunals can 
be understood or turned to account without a thorough study of the 
general theory of Intermunicipal Law. 

I am very far from wishing to disparage the careful reading of 
the great theoretical jurists in this complicated subject. They are 
indispensable to the student, the practitioner, and the judge. If it 
be true that the principles of this branch of law cannot possibly be 
reduced to a few general doctrines, still no order will ever be achieved 
in the mass of conflicting decisions and practices except by the light 
of these general doctrines and consistent theory. With Inter- 
municipal Law as with the whole body of Municipal Law it is im- 
possible to begin by forming deductively a symmetrical code; but 
without a symmetrical conception of doctrines, it will be impossible 
to arrange the decisions in a final code. Theory cannot precede Law ; 
but without theory law would ever remain a chaos, having neither 
fixity nor authority. If it be, as I think, idle to dream of an Inter- 
municipal Code common to all civilised nations, even such an one as 
we might fairly anticipate for International Law, still the tendency 
of municipal systems to converge on this ground common to them all 
is very largely seen as a fact, and may be indefinitely increased. No 
one can study the anomalies produced even by the different rules of 
marriage in England and Scotland, the different rules as to legitimacy 
in England and in France, without desiring some mode of terminating 
so disastrous an incongruity. Complete unanimity is perhaps not 
desirable, and is certainly impracticable. Sufficient unanimity to 
avoid wanton inconvenience is most essential. And it is only by a 
careful study of theory that any unanimity at all can be hoped for. 
Theory will never itself establish a uniform practice; but without 
theory a uniform practice is entirely impossible. Every one knows 
the extreme inconveniences that are caused by the decision of an 
English or American court in complete ignorance of, or in defiance 
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of, the common practice of civilised nations and the general doctrines 
of the theoretic jurists. One such decision destroys the labour of 
generations, and adjourns indefinitely the day when any rule can be 
evolved out of discordant practices. 

But as in England and in America it is certain that courts will 
often decide on technical grounds of purely Municipal law, in defiance 
both of theoretic jurisprudence and the practice of their neighbours, 
and since on the continent the theories are still divergent on many 
first principles, it is clear we must look for some solution of the 
ambiguities and difficulties to some stronger power. Such a power, I 
believe, can only be found in direct Legislative authority, direct 

j International agreement, and ultimately in Treaties between States. 
Great progress towards a direct agreement has already been made, 
and to that only can we look in the future. But that agreement will 
be fruitful and beneficial only as it is based on sound theory and 
scientific analysis of the common axioms of law. 

FrEDERIC HaRRIsoN. 
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PaRLIAMENT has not been wanting in solicitude for the encourage- 
ment of habits of thrift. The laws which have been devised for this 
purpose—some of them repealed, and some of them in full or in 
partial operation—bear their ample share in the cumbrous tortuosity 
of our statute books. The public reports and returns dealing with 
the same matter form in themselves a considerable literature. The 
methods upon which action has been based have depended, not upon 
the analogous application of any single principle, but upon several 
principles having little or no relation one to another. This action 
has been directed mainly either to savings’ banks, with which the 
present article is not concerned, or to those other facilities for 
provident investments which have for their end the securing of a 
certain medium efficiency to savings, whether the object of him who 
makes them be the provision of a fund or allowance for his own 
benefit during his life, or for his family’s benefit after his death, or 
some other kindred aim. 

The private organizations engaging in the supply of these wants 
have been placed on different footings in accordance as they are 
designed to meet the requirements of the poorer or of the middle 
and upper classes of the community. The Assurance Companies which 
are concerned chiefly with the needs of the latter, in so far as they 
have been brought under State control at all, are subject in the main 
to compulsory enactments. The direct connection of Government 
with Friendly Societies constituted for the use of the former, is per- 
missive. But over and above this limited supervision of inde- 
pendent enterprise, the State has itself undertaken, through the 
agency of the Post Office, the conduct of this business in some of its 
simpler forms. 

The legislation affecting the management of Assurance Companies 
is unambitious. Parliament has been contented with very little 
more than a direction that they shall furnish accounts of income and 
expenditure, and of assets and liabilities. This provision is certainly 
valuable, but it may be doubted whether the unofficial readers of the 
Statements and Abstracts of Reports deposited with the Board of 
Trade under the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, which are 
printed yearly, should be counted by hundreds or even by dozens. 
The mere fact, moreover, that a return has been made to a Govern- 
ment department is apt to convey the impression to some minds that 
the return is satisfactory. There is reason to believe that this kind 
of misapprehension is largely traded on by some offices. Certainly 
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no security is afforded by the regulations now in force against the 
undertaking of contracts during a considerable number of years by a 
company which can never be in a position to carry out all its engage- 
ments. To say that the legislation affecting Assurance Companies 
has failed would be an inexact criticism. Success has not been 
attempted. 

The old Acts, which held out to Friendly Societies various special 
privileges dependent upon Government registration as an induce- 
ment to them to satisfy certain conditions, were singularly ill-adapted 
to the end which was in view. ‘The privileges are some of them of 
such a kind that the possibility of their being privileges at all is a 
stain upon the history of our laws, belonging as they do to that class 
of primary civil rights the exercise of which is of no very important 
value to their possessor, however beneficial it may be to the public 
as a check upon the basest of all frauds. Others of them could be, 
and constantly were, dispensed with, either by an evasion of the law 
or by arrangements rendering its aid unnecessary. On the other 
hand, the conditions to be satisfied before registration could be 
allowed, seem to have combined in a remarkable degree a minimum 
of usefulness with a maximum of inconvenience. They did not in 
any way secure even proximate solvency, while they entailed upon 
the management an observance of harassing and frivolous formalities. 
It is, therefore, some testimony to the sound sense of the working 
classes that in 1874 no less than ten thousand Friendly Societies 
remained unregistered. The whole subject of organized providence 
among those classes was thoroughly investigated by a Royal Com- 
mission, which ended its labours in the same year. The evidence 
which they collected, the conclusions at which they arrived, and the 
recommendations which they made, must always form a leading 
text-book for those who desire to make themselves acquainted with 
the several aspects of the matters with which they deal. In 1875 a 
new Act was passed, founded upon the report of this commission. 
It is much to be regretted that so short an interval should have 
elapsed between the completion of the commissioners’ report and the . 
action of Parliament. The facts and suggestions contained in their 
report could not have been, and were not, thoroughly appreciated. 
As it is, the new Act, although introducing manifold variations upon 
the detail, does not avoid the radical defects of its predecessors, 
while the complexity of the law is increased, in so far as societies 
registered before 1876 may continue under the provisions of the former 
Acts. All are pervaded and tainted by the assumption that it is 
possible for a central authority to frame rules which shall satisfy the 
requirements of a great number of societies without much regard 
being had to the special circumstances of each. No legislation, 
whether permissive or compulsory, however carefully planned, and 
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however wide or limited its scope, will ever approach entire success 
which attempts to throw upon private persons such duties of routine 
as should properly be performed by public officers. The formality 
which is a saving of labour to the latter may be, and in the case of 
Friendly Societies almost always is, a source of bewilderment and 
annoyance to the former. A central authority there must certainly 
be, but its function should consist rather, so far as supervision of the 
societies is concerned, in the delegation of competent agents, if 
possible not immediately dependent upon itself, but in whose uncon- 
trolled discretion entire confidence could be placed, and who should 
not only advise with the management upon methods of working, but 
should themselves draw up all such financial and other returns and 
statements as might be required. The system of registration as 
formerly and as now carried on, is not without its advantages, 
especially in so far as facilities are already afforded for extending 
the benefits of wise counsels to those willing to make use of them ; but 
it may be doubted whether its advantages are not more than 
counterbalanced by the appearance of Government approval which it 
is apt to carry with it. Continuous improvement there has un- 
doubtedly been in the position of these societies, but it is sufficiently 
accounted for by the growing intelligence of the working classes 
themselves ; and whoever takes the trouble to study the report above 
referred to will scarcely avoid the conclusion that up to its date 
legislation had been a failure. It is too early to judge decisively of 
the practical effect of the new Act, but the reports of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies certainly do not warrant a very 
favourable prognosis. There is urgent need for some process of clear 
distinction to be brought home to the working classes themselves 
between solvent and insolvent institutions in all cases. 

The Post Office commenced its business as an assurance agency 
in 1865. The amount received on account of premiums on life 
policies in 1878 was about ten thousand pounds. The total sum 
received by all offices in the United Kingdom upon the same account 
reaches twelve million pounds yearly. It is at least open to doubt 
whether it is worth while that the State should continue to carry on 
a business in which during thirteen years it has only succeeded in 
attracting to itself one twelve-hundredth part of these assurance 
investments. Its success with respect to annuities is more respect- 
able, the receipts upon this account having amounted to one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds in the same year. Annuities are a far 
less popular subject of assurance investment than the payment of a 
sum at death ; and, regard being had to this consideration, so large 
an aggregate of transactions is at least as much as could reasonably 
have been expected. It will hereafter be shown that the apparently 


prosperous result here is by no means a ground for unmixed satis- 
faction. 
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Such are the principal conditions of subsisting Government rela- 
tion to assurances upon lives, this term being used in its widest 
sense. These conditions are most unsatisfactory. The instability 
of very many Friendly Societies, the possible insolvency of some 
Assurance Companies, the unrestrained undertaking by both of 
eontracts which they may not, and often cannot, be in a position to 
fulfil, the ill-success of the Post Office enterprise, and, as will appear 
farther on, the pecuniary loss which it is incurring, are all of them 
matters calling for prompt and comprehensive changes in respect to 
legislative and executive control. The discouragement thrown upon 
the formation of habits of thrift by the State’s neglect to provide 
reasonable machinery for’the protection of savings, is subject for the 
deepest national concern. 

The purpose of this article is, in part, to inquire in what way the 
two primary elements of healthy assurance business, exclusively of 
correct appreciation of averages, may best be secured and combined. 
One of these primary elements is the solvency of the assurer; the 
other is profit, the interest payable to the assured in some form upon 
his investment. Assurances would seldom be chosen as a subject 
for investment if such choice involved a sacrifice of interest upon 
money. It is unnecessary to refer to all the numerous special forms 
satisfying particular needs, which may be imposed at will upon 
assurances and annuities. The simplest type of either is respectively : 
that wherein the assurer, in consideration of sums paid to him at 
regular intervals by the assured during his life, undertakes to pay to 
the representatives of the latter at his death a certain capital sum ; 
and that wherein the assurer, in consideration of a single payment 
ef a capital sum by the assured, undertakes to pay to the latter 
during his life certain sums at regular intervals. The advantage 
gained by the assured who thus invests his savings is the certainty 
that these savings will suffice to produce a fixed capital amount at 
his death whenever it happens, or a fixed annual income during his 
life, however long he may live. All other forms of provident 
assurance primarily involve the same principle—-the equalised 
efficiency of savings. All of them, moreover, necessitate the con- © 
templation of a possibly long subsistence of the contract between 
assurer and assured, so that the probable value of the interest which 
evught to be allowed by the former upon the moneys confided to his 
eare, is a large and often predominating factor in determining the 
amount of the sum which he ought to charge as an equivalent for 
the advantages he promises. It is this element of interest which 
forms the most essential difference between the business of assurance 
upon lives and the business of insurance against mishaps. In the 
hatter, as the contracts entered into need not ever subsist for any 
eonsiderable period, the question of interest may be entirely ex- 
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cluded. The jingling and verbally inapposite distinction between 
the two words assurance and insurance is most inconvenient, and is 
very ill-observed ; but in default of some less conventional nomen- 
clature, and in presence of a real difference of circumstance, the two 
words must be retained. The one primary element of healthy 
insurance business is the solvency of the insurer. It is a matter of 
detail whether the assurer or insurer be a confederation of the 
assured or insured themselves, or some extraneous person or organi- 
zation. 

As the collective outcome of a number of separate transactions the 
granting of policies upon lives, or in other words, the undertaking 
to pay certain accumulated sums upon the deaths of the assured 
persons in consideration of payments, or of series of payments, to be 
made during their lives, is, on the part of the assurer, the borrowing 
from the assured of several series of instalments, or of several single 
sums as the case may be, for various terms of years, upon the con- 
dition that they shall be paid back again in one capital sum after 
the terms of years are expired, with interest and compound interest. 
As the collective outcome of a number of separate transactions, the 
granting of annuities for lives, or in other words, the undertaking to 
pay certain annual sums during the remainder, or some part of the 
remainder, of their lives to the persons so assured, in consideration of 
present payments made by them, is, on the part of the grantor, the 
borrowing from the assured of several sums of money for various 
terms of years upon the condition that they shall be paid back again 
by instalments as the agreed dates of repayment arrive, with 
interest and compound interest. The proportionate excess of ultimate 
repayments by the assurer over original payments by the assured 
which the assurer is in a position to offer, and if he aim at making a 
profit the proportion of his own profit, must depend entirely upon 
the measure of interest which he himself is able to get for, or to allow 
upon, the sums so borrowed. These sums he may either re-lend, or, 
if he himself has a use for them, he may employ them for his own 
purposes. If he re-lend he must, out of the interest paid to him, 
provide expenses of management, and if he wishes for profit, his own 
profit, and also the excess of ultimate repayment over original pay- 
ments promised to the assured. If he employ for his own purposes 
he can afford to allow such a rate of interest as’ he would have to 
give for loans of the like amounts in the ordinary way, and out of 
this interest he must make the same provision as before. 

If Government as representing the community could in carrying 
on the business of assurance upon lives re-lend at the market rate o/ 
interest the moneys placed from time to time in its hands in the 
course of that business, there can be no doubt that as well from the 
better or fancied better security which it might offer to the assured 
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on their side, as from the opportunities which it would possess on its 
side for the reduction of individual chances to aggregate certainty, 
and indeed for many other reasons, competition on the part of private 
enterprise would be nearly hopeless. Though that enterprise would 
not at once cease, it would speedily be discouraged, and would 
finally disappear as different classes of the community should become 
alivé to the true nature of assurance transactions. There would 
remain nothing to counterbalance the advantages of the perfect and 
ascertained security of a contract entered into by the State. But 
according to received and well-authenticated opinion the interference 
of Government in private trade, and the rivalry of Government with 
private enterprise, should either be altogether avoided, or if ever good 
cause be shown for a special exception, should be confined within 
the narrowest limits compatible with the attainment of the single 
object. Common sense is little likely to entertain a scheme for con- 
stituting the State Government as the largest money-lending firm 
in the country upon ordinary mercantile principles. 

The alternative is that Government should employ the moneys 
confided to its care by assured persons for its own purposes. This is 
the course now pursued with respect to the assurances already under- 
taken by Government through the agency of the Post Office. It is 
therefore possible to examine the actual working of this arrangement 
in a particular existing instance. Before doing so it is more con- 
venient to state the general grounds upon which any such arrange- 
ment must be condemned. 

That Government has a use for borrowed money is sufficiently 
apparent from the existence of the National Debt. That it can offer 
to lenders the best of all securities is equally obvious. There remains 
the question, what is the rate of interest which Government has to 
pay for loans made to it in the ordinary way? The average price of 
a hundred pounds of consols, or the sum for which Government can 
get rid of its liability to pay three pounds yearly, is not less than 
ninety-five pounds in cash; and the average annual rate of interest 
which Government pays upon its permanent loans is therefore not 
more than three and one-sixth per cent. It is hardly necessary to 
say that loans such as those made to Government by assured persons 
requiring constantly recurring repayments are not nearly so favour- 
able to the borrower as permanent loans, the principal of which need 
never be repaid at all. But even if this consideration be left out of 
account, and if there be allowed for expenses of management only 
such fraction of interest over and above three per cent. as is paid by 
Government upon its permanent loans (and it is not supposed that 
Government desires to make any profit out of its assurance trans- 
actions), the utmost excess of ultimate repayments over original 
receipts which Government can afford without actual loss to promise 
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to assured persons, must be calculated at about the annual rate of 
three per cent. upon the moneys from time to time placed in its 
hands. 

It is certainly an understatement of the truth to say that it is 
always possible to obtain four per cent. for money annually by 
advancing it upon certain private or semi-public securities without 
running appreciable risk of losing either interest or capital. Even 
if there be any difference of degree between the safety which 
characterizes consols, and the safety afforded by the properly con- 
ducted mortgage of real estate, this difference of degree does not 
amount to one ten-thousandth part of the difference between the 
thirty-one pounds and the twenty-five pounds which are the capital 
sums respectively paid for one pound yearly when consols are bought 
at only ninety-three, and when money is lent at four per cent. The 
preferential price of consols depends mainly upon two circumstances. 
On the one hand their security is as it were of a superlative and 
manifold perfectness, which not only satisfies all possible requirements 
of practical wisdom, but meets as well all the suggestions of an 
extravagant and fidgety apprehension. Possessed of every element of 
theoretical safety they fulfil many times over all necessary con- 
ditions demanded by active prudence ; and this excess of resources 
above and beyond needs has for many people a strong fascination, 
especially if they lack opportunity or capacity for freely exercising 
a. discriminative choice. On the other hand the ready facility 
afforded by consols for exchange and purchase in large or small 
amounts, while it renders them a peculiarly convenient subject of 
investment to persons of narrow means, enables those engaged in 
the mighty transactions of modern finance to make use of them as a 
little varying and always available representative of value at least 
equal to gold in compact indestructibility of worth, and better than 
gold as bringing in a modicum of interest. In addition to these 
real or supposed special advantages it must not be forgotten that the 
existing quantity of the supply is limited, and upon the whole is 
being gradually diminished by the holder of the monopoly for its 
production, very largely diminished in proportion to the growth of 
the demand. 

Associations for the conduct of assurance business have no need to 
incur this preferential expense or loss of profit by investment in 
consols. If, as they should be, their money-lending transactions are 
large and their machinery of management is adequate, investments 
upon carefully chosen mortgages of real property, municipal securi- 
ties, railway debentures, and the like will be sufficiently convenient 
for their purposes; and even though they were to confine their 
operations to these, they would be able, after all incidental charges 
were met, to allow a very considerably better rate of interest to those 
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who deal with them than the three per cent. which it is, perhaps, 
possible for Government to offer without incurring loss. But the 
holder of large capital occupies in many other respects a very much 
better position for procuring a comparatively high rate of interest 
with safety than the possessor of any ordinary private fortune. The 
latter in proportion to his prudence, and in proportion to the relative 
gravity of the consequences which would be entailed upon him by a 
loss, will be loath to embark his all, or an important share of his all, 
upon a venture attended with less or more hazard. This avoiding of 
even infinitesimal risks which is or ought to be practised by most of 
the investing public, directly tends to set upon all opportunities for 
safely lending money, as upon consols, a certain premium price which 
far more than equals the inverse value of those risks. The master, 
on the contrary, of millions may put out with but little real danger 
of loss in each case, a thousand different sums in a thousand different 
directions, very many of them not open at all to ordinary lenders, 
receiving in return not four only, but five or six per cent. upon them 
severally. It is true that the chance of losing the principal sum in 
each transaction in any one year may be one in a thousand, or one 
in five hundred; but even if the.actual loss be four in a thousand, 
and if he be receiving upon the average five per cent. for his money 
instead of four per cent., his whole average gain in each year, after 
allowance for particular losses of capital and particular losses of 
interest, will be more than half of the difference between the two 
rates of interest. The multiplicity of his lendings enables him to 
extend the benefits of insurance to his own business by striking an 
average. Government, therefore, in undertaking assurances upon 
lives must either voluntarily expose itself to certain loss, or can only 
offer to the assured advantages very greatly inferior to those which 
may reasonably be expected from private combinations. It will now 
be convenient to consider the actual working of this business as 
carried on by the Post Office. 

Upon the terms offered the balance of chance is against the 
Government upon every separate purchase of an immediate life. 
annuity. When the annuitants are young the proportion of probable 
loss is very large. Strangely enough females are treated with less 
liberality than males. They are credited with a greater relative 
excess of longevity than that which experience proves them to possess." 


(1) For instance, a woman of thirty-two is charged as much for an annuity of the 
same amount as a man of twenty-one. Yet the difference in average further duration 
of life between the two sexes is less than one year at the earlier age, and little more than 
one year at the later age. To put it in another way, the average further duration of a 
man’s life when he is twenty-one is nearly forty years, of a woman’s life when she is 
thirty-two is less than thirty-three years. Of course the value of annuities upon lives 
is not estimated in the same way as that of annuities for terms of years; but a properly 
conducted calculation does not justify so large a discrepancy. American offices from 
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But if adequate provision be made for expenses, and if interest be 
calculated at a rate proportioned to the average price of consols, the 
chances of loss preponderate largely over the chances of gain in 
respect to both sexes. If the value of life be estimated upon the 
most recent and most approved vital statistics, the annuitant receives 
upon the average an annuity which, in respect of its whole probable 
cost to the State,is now worth at the time of purchase at least 
fifteen per cent. more than the price he pays for it. 

From the rules observed in constructing the Tables of Premiums 
to be -charged (reprinted 1878), and from the Postal Guide, it appears 
that to the premiums fixed for immediate annuities payable half 
yearly, no addition has been made for costs and charges. In the 
accounts of the National Debt Office for 1878, the rate of interest 
allowed is mentioned as being three and a quarter per cent. in the 
case of annuities generally. An examination of the premiums them- 
selves shows also upon the whole that such have been the bases of 
reckoning. Upon an aggregate of transactions the loss involved in 
undertaking contracts on these terms is represented by the difference 
between three and a quarter, and, with consols at ninety-five, three 
and a sixth per cent. in respect of the interest allowed, over and 
above all expenses. So large an allowance as three and a quarter 
per cent. has not been justified by the average price of consols in any 
one of the last twelve years. And even in 1865 and in 1866, when 
the price of consols was exceptionally low, the marginal profit in 
respect of interest was never sufficiently large to cover one-third of 
the very smallest amount at which these expenses could reasonably 
be estimated. It seemed so astonishing that Government should 
have undertaken these burdensome engagements, that I made inquiry 
in an official quarter as to the rate of interest allowed. This pre- 
caution was the more necessary as the writer of Appendix 1 to the 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies was 
evidently under the impression that this rate is only three per cent. 
In reply to my question, however, it was again stated at three and 
a quarter per cent., and reference was made to 27 and 28 Vic., cap. 
43, as being the Act under which this rate is granted. I had before 
read and re-read that Act in my endeavour to ascertain the exact 
legal and actual bases of calculation, and indeed it was mainly be- 
cause the consideration sums charged for immediate life annuities do 
not agree with the provisions of that Act, that I was induced to make 
so careful an investigation. 


By the sixth section the Treasury Commissioners are directed to 


whose methods there is much to be learned usually make no distinction between their 
charges to males and to females; and it may be doubted whether it is worth while to 
maintain the distinction in England. At all events if it is maintained, a corresponding 
reduction should be made to females in respect to life policies. 
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have tables constructed “in accordance with the principles above 
recited,” on which annuities or payments on death shall be contracted 
for ‘under the said Act and this Act.” The section begins with a 
short extract from 16 and 17 Vic. cap. 45, sec. 16 (“the said Act’’), 
whereby the Treasury Commissioners were empowered to direct the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt to use such 
tables as should from time to time be authorised by the Treasury 
Commissioners for similar purposes. Clearly this is not a principle 
but a method of procedure. The same section of 27 and 28 Vic. 
cap. 43, next recites that it is expedient that the fund to be formed 
by the receipt of sums on account of all such contracts effected 
under the said Act and this Act, shall be adequate to meet all claims 
accruing and to accrue thereon, so as to render certain the fulfilment 
of all engagements under such contracts without entailing any charge 
in respect thereof or in respect of costs and expenses on the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. This, which is a’ very 
important principle indeed, has no connection with the earlier Act ; 
and it is clear that the precise rate of interest to be allowed could 
never have been intended to form one of those principles, but a 
detail to be dependent upon them. The effect of the provisions and 
recitals already mentioned is to limit the full discretion of 
the Commissioners by introducing the condition that the rates 
charged shall be at least equivalent to the whole value and 
cost of all contracts. But at the end of the section, as it would 
appear by an after-thought, this discretion is still further restricted. 
Instead of its being left entirely to the Commissioners to judge of 
the adequacy of the charges to be made, it is expressly directed that 
in respect of payments on death the tables are to be calculated, so far 
as interest of money is concerned, at three per centum per annum. 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion that this fixed rate was meant 
to apply also to annuities, and that by some blunder the words 
“ Annuities or” have been omitted. The writer of the Appendix 
above referred to seems to have taken this view, and io have assumed 
further that the intention of the framers was also the effect of the 
Act. This, of course, is not the case. One of the chief objects of 
the sixth section, however, is to provide that no contracts of any 
kind shall be undertaken upon terms inadequate to their full cost 
and value, and that tables of premiums shall be framed including in 
the premiums themselves both value and cost. These conditions 
have not been satisfied. It appears, therefore, that all immediate 
annuity contracts undertaken by the Post Office, though not invalid, 
have failed to satisfy the provisions of the Act by which they should 
be governed. Their validity depends merely upon a supplementary 
direction, in accordance with which the tables were laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, and upon their acquiescence became legalised 
3D 2 
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in themselves until they should be rescinded. A fee of one shilling 
is charged in addition to the premium for each pound of annuity 
purchased ; but not only does this fee not meet the exigencies of the 
case either in form or in amount, but it is at least doubtful whether 
upon the terms of the Act it can legally be demanded at all. 

The officials responsible for the construction of the tables appear to 
have supposed that these annuity contracts do not come within the 
provisions and restrictions of 27 and 28 Vic. cap. 43. In the rules 
above mentioned the second recital of the sixth section is misquoted. 
The words “under the Act” and “such contracts”’ have been sub- 
stituted respectively for ‘under the said. Act and this Act’? and for 
“all such contracts.” But even if this had been the right reading, the 
words used in describing the contracts for which tables are to be 
constructed in accordance with the recited principles, include all 
assurance and annuity contracts undertaken by the Post Office. The 
same mistake has been made with respect to Deferred Annuities, 
with what precise results it is needless to inquire, as the general 
bearing of the matter has already been sufficiently illustrated. It 
seems scarcely credible, but in the same rules it is expressly stated, 
that the vital statistics upon which the tables for Deferred Annuities 
and Deferred Monthly Allowances have been framed, were printed 
in 1829. 

In the case of policies upon lives, it seems upon the whole that the 
premiums charged with compound interest calculated at a rate pro- 
portioned to the average price of consols, do suffice to pay the sums 
assured when actual events correspond with statistical averages. 
Indeed, upon actual life probabilities, the aged meet with some hard- 
ship, not even the whole of the small amount of interest which they 
might expect to get being allowed on such sums as they may invest 
in assurances on their lives. There may even be a small gain upon 
the aggregate of the contracts if, as is commonly supposed, the 
value of life in England is a progressively increasing value ; though 
in view of possible wars and possible epidemics it would be exceed- 
ingly rash to discount this progression, however surely confirmed. 
The gain upon life policies, however, if any gain there be, certainly 
does not make good any appreciable fraction of the loss upon 
annuities, regard being had to the extent in which they are respec- 
tively undertaken. Unfortunately it is not in any one’s power to 
speak upon this point with definite preciseness of degree. The 
relative proportion of expenses of assurance management to assur- 
ance receipts in a mixed business such as that of the Post Office, 
cannot be accurately determined ;* while in its case the difficulty of 
arriving even at proximate truth is still further increased by there 


(1) Is there need to point out that annual receipts and payments have litle to do with 
the financial position of any assuring agency ? 
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being involved in the inquiry certain other Government depart- 
ments, upon whom some duties connected with the assurances are 
thrown, and by whom, consequently, some charges must be borne. 
There is much reason for suspecting that there exists a somewhat 
tiresome and costly overlapping as well of bureaucratic control as of 
clerical detail. Indeed, apart from other evidence, this conclusion is 
forced upon the mind by a mere perusal of the legislation in accord- 
ance with which the machinery is constructed and worked. If stress 
be laid on the comparative minuteness of the transactions severally 
as well as collectively, these expenses must be estimated at a some- 
what high rate. If each receipt on account of life policies costs the 
Post Office only as much as each deposit with or withdrawal from its 
savings’ banks, or rather more than eightpence, this item alone forms 
a considerable percentage upon the whole amount received. In 1878 
this amount was £10,605, and was paid in 15,833 different sums, 
averaging, therefore, thirteen shillings and fourpence each. But 
from one point of view it would not be quite fair to dwell on these 
extraordinary elements of expensiveness, for they might disappear 
were the Post Office, with the help of Parliament, on the one 
hand, to reform its methods of procedure in some particulars, and on 
the other hand, largely to extend its operations by undertaking 
assurances as well for greater amounts as in greater numbers. In 
some respects also the Post Office possesses unusual facilities for 
carrying on the business of assurance cheaply, especially in so far as 
it can make use for mechanical and routine work of the services of 
persons whom it must at all events employ for its other and primary 
purposes, and in so far as it dispenses with advertising and with 
agents. It is somewhat astonishing to find that the Royal Com- 
missioners on Friendly Societies (final Report, 1874, p. exeviii.) 
would be content to sacrifice these advantages in esse or in posse, for 
they appear to contemplate a lowering of the minimum amounts for 
which policies may be granted, and also the employment of house te 
house collectors. The Act under which policies upon lives are 
granted by the Post Office directs, as before mentioned, that so far 
as interest is concerned, the tables shall be calculated at three per 
cent. (27 and 28 Vic. cap. 43, sec. 6) ; and it appears from the tables 
themselves, and from the rules in accordance with which they are 
constructed, that over and above the margin which this rate leaves, 
a sufficient allowance has been made for all charges, sufficient at all 
events if the scale of operations were less insignificant. In the case 
of private offices the proportion of commission and expenses to 
premium receipts varies from about four to about eighty (!) per cent. 
The collective aggregates in 1876 of these items of income and ex- 
penditure in the case of one hundred and fourteen English offices, 
give an average of sixteen and a quarter per cent. In the case 
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of forty-nine offices known to be well managed the average is ten 
and a half per cent. 

It is a speculation which seems like truth that, among those classes 
which are most likely to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded by the Post Office for small assurance investments, the value 
of life for those persons who actually make use of them may be some- 
what greater than that for the rest of the population. The business 
has not been carried on for a sufficiently long period, nor on a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale, for ascertaining the justness of this surmise. 
The vigorous inclination to thrift which induces an artisan .to go 
out of his way thus to effect and invest savings, is extremely likely 
to coexist with generally estimable and healthful habits. If this 
speculation be correct, the amount of actual loss upon annuities will 
be somewhat greater, while the chances of gain upon life policies will 
be correspondingly increased. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears certain that the Post Office, and 
through it the community collectively, is carrying on a trade in the 
matter of assurances which, if actual events correspond with known 
averages, will ultimately result in a balance of loss. It might be 
rash to assert positively, but there is ample room for the suspicion, 
that this balance of loss may be, or at all events might become, of 
serious moment even to the public exchequer of a rich nation. It 
may be said without any hesitation that the advantages offered by 
the Post Office in the same matter to the community individually 
are upon the whole far less considerable, apart from the superlative 
excellence of the security to which reference will hereafter be made, 
than those which may be obtained from private offices in best and 
well-deserved repute. 

I have now before me a table showing the yearly premiums 
charged at various ages for life policies by some fifty private offices, 
most of which at least are untainted by any suspicion of unsound- 
ness. At the first glance this table seems to set the rates charged 
by the Post Office in a somewhat favourable light. They are rather 
less than the mean rates. But there is this important difference. 
The representatives of the person assured with the Post Office get, 
at his death, exactly the sum assured and no more. All the private 

‘ offices add to the sum so assured either a part or the whole of what- 
ever extra profits they may be able to make over and above the 
rate of interest necessary for the accumulation of this fixed amount ; 
a part of these extra profits when the business is undertaken by the 
assurers for their own separate gain, and the whole of these extra 
profits when the business is undertaken by the assured themselves 
in co-operation. The real fact is, that by way of abundant caution, 
these private associations reckon the accumulated interest at a very 
much lower rate than they may in all reasonable probability expect 
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to obtain, so as to be doubly sure of being always able to pay at least 
the precise sums assured. To the lower rates charged when the 
assured are not to participate in the extra profits, though they would 
at first sight better my case, I have not referred for reasons which 
will hereafter appear. For the purposes of assurance with partici- 
pation most of the offices reckon this accumulated interest so far as 
the fixed sums are concerned ata little more than three per cent. 
per annum, or about the rate allowed by Government. Even the 
most wary earn from four to four and a half per cent. upon their 
whole aggregate of investments, and several offices which cannot be 
reproached with speculative rashness receive an even higher per- 
centage. . The actual result of these additions is upon the whole to 
leave the representatives of persons who have assured payments at 
death with fairly good private offices in a position better than the 
representatives of persons assured with the Post Office by certainly 
not less than an average of one quarter or one-third as much again 
as the nominal amounts assured. In other words, the benefits not 
distinctly promised but eventually afforded by private enterprise to 
assured persons are at least some five-and-twenty per cent. greater 
than those promised and eventually afforded by the Post Office for 
the same present considerations ; and the omission of the latter to 
call the attention of its customers to this notable difference is in 
some sort an unintended injustice to the ignorant. In the case of a 
national organization the interest of the assurer and of the assured 
should be one and the same. 

I stated that I should again refer to the superlative excellence of 
the security which is possessed by persons assured with the Post 
Office. There is no reason to suppose that the safety and soundness 
of many private assurance societies is practically at all inferior. But 
it is out of the power of the public generally, and especially of the 
poorer classes, to distinguish with accurate certainty between the 
safe and the unsafe. It matters little to the assured whose assurance 
turns out to have been no assurance, whether his loss is to be 
ascribed to a wilful and calculating dishonesty—and such dishonesty 
is probably rare—or rather to an absence on the part of the manage- 
ment of adequate knowledge, or of adequate capacity to apply that 
knowledge. To those who have competent means of judging it is 
well and widely known, upon unbiassed and authentic evidence of 
facts and figures, that it is possible to prognosticate, within defined 
limits of time and degree, the inevitable disaster which must ulti- 
mately overtake some of these existing societies as now carried on ; 
and this is far more frequently the case in that other class of orga- 
nization which affects to satisfy the special requirements of those on 
whom such a disaster is likely to entail its least mitigated affliction. It 
can scarcely be needful to point out how nearly interested is the nation 
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at large in the prevention of results like these, and in the security 
of every man’s provision against his own or his family’s destitution. 

There may, therefore, be some justification, upon a continuance of 
present circumstances, for there being kept open by Government, 
even at some loss and at some sacrifice of economic principle, one 
way at least in which this provision may be made absolutely safe 
beyond all possibility of mistake. It would be a thankless service to 
emphasise the drawbacks necessarily attendant upon an arrangement 
perhaps salutary in the main, and for which no substitute could be 
found ; except in so far as it may be useful to draw attention to 
considerations which make it appear not convenient that Govern- 
ment should extend further, or at all events much further, its direct 
undertaking of assurance business. Either the charges made must 
remain the same as now, or must even be reduced, in which case the 
burden thrown upon the tax-payers would be too heavy, or the 
charges made must be increased, in which case none would be willing 
to pay them. There is more to tempt diligence in an endeavour to 
show that the benefits, and more than the benefits, which would un- 
doubtedly follow upon such an extension if it were reasonably prac- 
ticable, may be conveniently obtained indirectly, not only without 
loss but with some gain to the national exchequer. 

The problem presented for solution is the devising of some means by 
which the certainly recognisable as well as certainly existing security 
afforded by Government in the matter of assurance investments 
may be combined with the larger pecuniary advantages afforded 
by private organizations of certainly existing, but, to the ordinary 
public, not certainly recognisable soundness, 

If to a private individual there belonged a monopoly of some 
commodity, and if he had far more of this commodity than he could 
find use for himself, he would be accounted unwise should he refuse 
to sell some part of his superfluity to those who were ready to buy. 
If, besides getting some advantage himself by selling, he could 
supply in this way their urgent need, another word would take the 
place of unwisdom. To the Government of this country there 
belongs a monopoly of current and inviolable security for lent money 
unqualified by even the most remote chance of fraud, or error, or 
delay. All other safety is at least as much inferior in actual useful- 
ness as are the unstamped bars of gold to coined and sterling money. 
Of this security Government possesses an almost unbounded surplus, 
over and above its own wants; and for it there exists a clamorous 
and eager demand. 

The demand might be satisfied with large benefit to all parties, 
if Government should sell its guarantee to certain solvent purchasers, 
under fit restrictions, when such sale would be of advantage not 
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merely to the purchasers, but to the community: and herein to 
associations dealing in assurances upon lives. It would be entirely 
ridiculous to imagine that what are now unsound among them should 
be suddenly rehabilitated by a word from Parliament, and at large 
resulting cost to the tax-paying community. That Government 
should offer to give a public acknowledgment of soundness when it 
exists, and to back that acknowledgment by itself becoming surety 
for its truth, is a more modest proposal. The companies, on their 
part, would be called upon to pay in return, if they accepted the 
offer, a small percentage upon their annual premium receipts, and upon 
the first price of their annuities. The Government, on its part, by 
thorough investigation in each case, before granting the guarantee, 
might reduce its own whole aggregate of conceivable risk to an 
infinitesimal fraction of its whole certain gain. The investigation 
would be private ; and when it ended in a negative result, it need 
never be known to the outside world that it had taken place at all: 
while, if conducted by independent and competent actuaries, it could 
impose upon Ministers little or no new responsibility. In practice 
a negative result would rarely ensue ; only those confident of ability 
to endure would choose to undergo the test. The actuaries would 
be chosen by lot from a rota; they would be, to a limited extent, 
subject to challenge by the companies: and they would be sworn 
under penalties to secrecy. 

It is indeed likely that, with the possible exception of some dozen 
or half-dozen of the best trusted offites, the non-possession of the 
Government guarantee would prove to be inversely a damaging 
stigma. It isjust this stigma which, as it appears to me, would con- 
stitute a particularly valuable feature in any scheme of Government 
suretyship. It is surely better that the peril should be foreseen 
where it exists, even though some few salaried attendants, however 
honestly intentioned, should lose their fees, than that warning should 
wait upon the crash of already precipitated disaster. 

However impolitic it may be for Parliament to cramp trade by an 
officious and active interference, neither the same principle nor the 
same rule can apply to a purely passive accordance of direction to 
those who seek it in matters wherein, from their extreme complexity, 
it is not always practicabie for private citizens to judge aright. If, 
asin the case of assurances, they are matters of the first national 
and personal moment, and if Parliament can afford facility for such 
direction, without entering upon any meddlesome invasion of terri- 
tories lying outside its proper sphere of usefulness, it is no masterly 
inactivity which would put off longer than necessary the devising of 
some means or other to this end, if any means be within reach. 
Happily there is good reason for believing that this difficult subject 
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is engaging the careful and experienced attention of those within 
whose province of initiation it naturally falls. 

Whether the means here suggested be the right means is another 
question. The suggestion is tentative; and it will be enough to 
sketch merely the more prominent outlines of the central idea, and 
to leave it to others, if they think it worth while, to fill in the 
details. There are, however, two or three necessary features in its 
treatment which seem to deserve especial notice. 

The greatest practical obstacle in the way of extending a Govern- 
ment guarantee to private assurance societies is the possibility that, 
after the extension of that guarantee, and when a number of con- 
tracts clothed with it were already in force, some one assurance 
society might become unsound. Once given, in the case of each 
policy or annuity, that guarantee could not be withdrawn, unless the 
holder, by his own act or neglect, should himself have helped to 
produce the unsound condition ;' from the association it, of course, 
would be withdrawn; and the means might also be provided for 
transferring the guaranteed assurances, Government paying to the 
transferee their value at the time, and reimbursing itself out of the 
property of the association from which they were transferred. With 
an annual inspection of assets and calculation of liabilities, over and 
above a mere audit ; with an annual impartial criticism of methods 
of working; and with the eyes of the directorate open to the con- 
sequences of what would practically amount to a public certificate of 
unsoundness ; such an event is extremely unlikely ever to happen, 
especially if, as might reasonably be required, Government were 
permanently but indirectly represented on the management. Cer- 
tainly within the last half century no assuring association has failed 
to meet its engagements, without its having appeared either that 
there existed some radical defect in its original constitution, or that 
some insane departure had been made in directions of speculation 
and impertinent enterprise, or of absurd outbidding of rivals by the 
undertaking of assurance obligations at impossible rates. Against 
the presence or occurrence of these conditions adequate provision 
might readily be made. It is, nevertheless, useless to ignore the just 
possible contingency that a guaranteed company should become 
insolvent. But surely this is the one risk against which Govern- 
ment, after first helping them to choose a good office, would under- 


(1) At first sight it might seem that conditions of actual or probable insolvency in the 
case of co-operative associations could only occur by the act or neglect of the members 
asa body. In practice, however, the constitution of public companies affords little or 
no opportunity for the exercise of an efficient control over the managers by those inter- 
ested, even if the latter should be competent to avail themselves of such safeguard. 
Recent instances of suflicient notoriety fully bear out this statement. In Assurance 
Societies quite as much as in Joint-Stock Banks the necessary technical knowledge is a 
very rare exception, and the trust reposed in the directorate almost unlimited. 
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take to guard the assured; and the smallest rate which it could 
reasonably be expected to charge, and might reasonably expect to 
get, would many times exceed the relative proportion of the total 
chances to the actual danger. 

‘There are some circumstances which seem to reduce this danger 
almost to vanishing point. The very moderate estimate of accumu- 
lated increment upon which, as before mentioned, the comparative 
relation of the nominal sums assured to premium payments is deter- 
mined by all the principal private offices is one of these circum- 
stances. It was for this reason that, in comparing the advantages 
extended to the assured by private offices with those offered by the 
Post Office, reference was made only to such rates as are charged by 
the former when extra profits are to be added. The system of 
minimum nominal sums assured with participation besides in actual 
profits seems to be at once the fairest and the safest. In the case of 
co-operative associations, at all events, the alternative system must be 
either unsafe or unfair. 

Government would, of course, only become surety for the mini- 
mum sums, and not for the varying extra profits added. Again, as 
one condition of Government undertaking the responsibility, the 
payment of the guaranteed assurances would naturally be made a 
first charge upon all property of the association, so that a total loss, 
or even a loss of any considerable fraction, scarcely comes within 
bounds of possibility. And further the amount of the Government 
charge might be so arranged as to vary in proportion as certain 
rules, considered desirable but not essential, should be satisfied. A 
like variation might be made use of, in order to induce some offices 
to favour the convenience of certain classes of the community. In 
this way authoritative interference with the free working of private 
enterprise might be wholly avoided without sacrificing its ad- 
vantages. 

It would be unnecessary no less than premature to inquire what 
this Government charge should be. That it would ultimately have 
to be paid otherwise than by the assured, it would be an economical 
fallacy to suppose. At all events they would not be compelled to 
pay it, as none of them need choose a guaranteed office. But there 
is good ground for hope that this additional item might be much 
more than saved by a concurrent diminution upon some other items 
of expense. Probably few of those who effect assurances upon their 
lives are aware, that when they effect their assurances through an 
agent, whether by his inducement or not, the latter receives, in nearly 
all cases, from the society a commission of 10 per cent. upon the 
first premium, and of 5 per cent. upon each subsequent premium paid 
through him. The cost of advertising is also enormous. That agency 
and advertisements could be entirely dispensed with, save under very 
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unusual conditions, is not to be expected; and those who employ 
professional advice in these matters, asin all others, must, of course, 
be prepared to pay for it; though it is fairer that they should pay 
for it themselves than that others who do not employ professional 
advice should share its cost. It may also be allowed that, even to 
co-operative associations, the introduction of new members is of 
important and direct value as broadening the basis of average, and 
as spreading over a larger field some fixed charges. But, in nearly 
all societies, a very large saving could certainly be effected under 
these heads, especially if Government should grant to the guaranteed 
companies, in addition to the other advantages sold, the right of 
using the post-offices for these purposes, so far as such use would not 
interfere with the ordinary business of the latter. Many assurance 
societies would gladly curtail these wasteful expenses now, but for 
the fear of being outstripped by their less shrewd or less scrupulous 
rivals. But even the most powerful associations can seldom effect a 
revolution even though only in a trade custom. 

One remark ought to be made with respect to the division of 
extra profits among the assured. When one reads of two or even 
three thousand pounds being paid at death upon a policy for one 
thousand pounds, one’s second, if not one’s first reflection must be 
that such a system of lottery is entirely foreign to the whole prin- 
ciple of assurances. To secure an equalised division of the extra 
profits in all cases would not be possible; but much might be done 
in this direction by issuing a kind of certificate to the representatives 
of the assured entitling them or their transferees to a proportionate 
share of these profits for a given number of years after the date of 
death. Such a certificate would be invested with a marketable value 
in nearly the same way as any ordinary railway or other share, or, 
with closer analogy, as any terminable interest subject to fluctuation of 
profit but free of burdens. The application of surplus funds to the 
gradual reduction or extinction of premiums has much to recommend 
it. It is somewhat unjust that annuitants should not be allowed to 
participate in any of these benefits. 

In the establishment of some such arrangement, which can only be 
carried out by the State, for extending to private associations the 
advantages of inviolable and unquestionable safety, it should always 
be remembered that any inflexible code of rules as to investments, 
management, estimates, and the like, issuing from a central authority, 
would be entirely fatal to its usefulness. What is needed is a 
thorough investigation conducted as far as possible by independent 
and responsible persons, in whose judgment the central authority can 
confide, and who would be allowed the fullest liberty and discretion 


in adapting all requirements to the special circumstances of each 
case. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out how important a stimulus 
the granting of a Government guarantee would give to assurance 
business, or how beneficial to the community this increased activity 
would prove both in arresting waste of wealth generally, and in the 
avoiding of destitution and consequent dependence upon the rate- 
payers in particular instances. 

It is too early to consider the practical features which would dis- 
tinguish the introduction of a similar system in respect to Friendly 
Societies. All, or nearly all of them, make it a chief object to provide 
what is called sick pay for their members. The averages of sickness 
obtaining in different districts and in different occupations are not 
yet sufficiently determined. It is a reproach to modern governments 
that not only has this work not been done, but no systematized action 
has yet been taken to this end, There has been ample knowledge of 
the momentous and multitudinous interests involved. Some private 
persons and, as a duty rather of love than of necessity, some public 
officials have made valuable advances in this direction; but without 
any fault of their own the data at their disposal have not been 
adequate. Though these provisions against sickness partake in some 
respects of the nature of insurances against mishap, the calculation 
of their values must be based in the main upon the same principles 
as ordinary assurances. The conditions which prompt the suspicion 
that the value of life among the persons assured with the Post Office 
is in excess of that for the population generally, do not exist in the 
same degree in the case of Friendly Societies. Fellow-feeling has 
much to do with the inducement to join the latter. It may be, how- 
ever, that the tendencies which are undoubtedly at work in the 
direction of increased healthfulness, may suffice to balance assets 
with liabilities in the case of some of them not presently solvent, as 
bearing on the demands likely to be made in respect of sick pay. 

It can scarcely have escaped attention that I have applied to the 
question of Government relation to assurance investments, the dis- 
tinction which exists between insurances into which the element of 
interest does not enter, and insurances in which it is a principal 
factor. Apart from details of method the main outcome of my argu- 
ment has been to conclude that the latter cannot be conveniently 
undertaken by Government directly, because there appertains to 
them as one primary element of their essential nature the provision 
of cumulative interest, a provision which Government is not in a 
position to make upon terms favourable to the assured without loss 
to itself. On the other hand it has been suggested that the element 
of interest may for the purposes of an indirect reinsurance be entirely 
eliminated, and that then the balance of convenience is much in 
favour of this indirect reinsurance being undertaken by Government. 
If other circumstances were the same, it would follow upon this that 
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where the element of interest is absent, as in the case of insurances 
against mishap, the State Government might properly and so far 
undertake such or kindred businesses directly. Other circumstances 
are not the same. With respect to assurances a concession of prin- 
ciple is involved in the existing procedure of the Post Office; and 
upon this concession alone, and without resort to extraneous and 
theoretical reasonings, there is nothing illogical in endeavouring to 
show that the immediate object of the concession is not, and could 
not be, effectually carried out in the manner now adopted, but could 
be effectually carried out in some other manner. This concession 
depends upon a consideration of the paramount importance to the 
community and to individuals of these assurances, and is itself an 
exception to a wider principle in accordance with which it is held 
not desirable that the State should become a competitor in the affairs 
of private trade. In the particular instance this competition has 
been admitted ; but so far from evincing a tendency to impugn the 
wisdom of the wider principle, I have suggested a method of affilia- 
tion by which such competition may be avoided even here, not only 
without losing sight of the end in view, but, farther, with a much 
better chance as I think of its successful and early attainment. I 
am, therefore, little likely to propose any new departure in the 
direction of Government rivalry in commercial enterprise. 

Paternal government is a useful phrase, and what is meant thereby, 
if not always and uniformly hurtful, is certainly open to grievous 
abuse. But if a name of ill omen be applied to that the character 
of which it does not properly befit, though it may be a bugbear to 
frighten children, it will not long impose upon adult experience. 
To what may not inaptly be described as fraternal government, this 
inappropriate name has sometimes been applied. For fraternal 
government, that is, for a co-operative attainment of benefits which 
are not within reach of the members of the community severally as 
private citizens, there is as well every justification upon d@ priori 
grounds of social convenience, as manifold and varied precedent of 
obvious and established usage. For enlisting more largely than 
heretofore the services of public mutual helpfulness in the case of 
assurance investments, the character of the obligations which they 
involve presents at once peculiar facility and peculiar need. On the 
one hand it is more than usually difficult for a private person, 
and more than usually easy for organized public authority, to 
judge correctly of the soundness of the security. On the other 
hand those who make such provisions confer important and direct 
benefit, not only on the immediate objects of their care, but upon 
the State itself. These facts are so generally recognised that it 
would be wholly superfluous to support any proposal which should 
appear reasonably practicable in itself, for taking advantage of such 
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facility and for meeting such need, with the prospect of subsidiary 
profit to the national exchequer; but large profit might certainly 
accrue from the fairly earned charge by way of seignorage which 
would naturally form part of any system of Government certification 
of assurers’ solvency and Government guarantee of assurance con- 
tracts. The duties of guarantor could only be fulfilled effectively by 
the indissoluble and indestructible confederacy of the whole com- 
munity. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the suggestion which has been made 
reaches farther than the special instance which has been chosen for 
exemplifying its characteristics. In dealing with this instance the 
outline of a primd facie case is all that it has been possible to attempt 
within moderate bounds of space; and many considerations of diffi- 
culty and of advantage have necessarily been left unnoticed. 


ARNOLD Pace. 


Norr.—The following table is based mainly upon the Life Assurance Com- 
panies’ Statements and Abstracts of Reports deposited with the Board of Trade, 
printed 1878, but referring generally to the year 1876 :— 
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None of the 13 companies are very small or very young, and it appears, upon 
an examination of reports for former years, that their expenses in 1876 did not 
exceed their average annual rate. Some of the 49 companies are quite young 
and several of them are of very moderate dimensions. These 13 and 49 com- 
panies, therefore, may be taken as representative types of bad and of good 
assurance business respectively. At their several rates of expenses and accru- 
ing interest, and if thirty years be taken, for the purposes of rough illustration, 
as the average duration of assurance contracts, the sums paid at death to the 
representatives of those assured with the 49 will, upon the whole, exceed the 
sums paid by the 13 for the same consideration by 52 per cent., while the 
accumulated increment is more than four times as large. Of course, in the 
case of trading companies further deductions must be made for shareholders’ 
dividends. 

There is almost as large a proportion of mutual offices among the 13 as 
among the 49. Of the trading companies, those among the 13 pay on the 
average larger dividends than those among the 49; and if allowance be made 





(1) Allowance made, when known, for bad debts, loss or gain on sale of stocks, &c., 
in calculation of interest. 


(2) Proportionate deductions made for management, commission, &e, 
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for these at their present rate, scarcely more than the premium receipts can be 
repaid to policy-holders by the 13. It is needless to say that they have con- 
tracted to pay farmore. The rate of accumulation assumed in their estimate 
is above the average, and, apart from all prospect of extra profit, £1 a year 
paid to them ought to amount in thirty years to quite £45, in order that they 
may disburse the sums actually assured. It will amount at most to £32. 

Upon the same assumed bases of reckoning the 49 companies will pay to the 
assured 284 per cent. more than the Post Office. Out of this excess dividends 
must be paid by non-mutual offices; but, of course, shareholders’ capital is 
invested at interest, and their whole dividend charges in excess of the interest 
so earned might readily be saved by halving their commission expenses. 

From the 1876 reports and from other sources the following conclusions are 
derived :— 

(1) With scarcely half-a-dozen exceptions, the rate of interest on accu- 
mulations is higher than the mean when the proportion of ex- 
penses to premium receipts is lower, and vice versd. 

(2) The low proportion of payments on policies, and probably also the 
low proportion of accumulated funds, to premium receipts, show 
that life assurance business in this country is yet in its infancy. 

(3) Most assurance investments in this country are remarkably sound. 

(4) Others—and their numbers and extent are by no means inconsider- 
able—are certainly and dangerously unsound. 

A. P. 
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THERE is a constant risk in the midst of the swift cut and thrust of 
the political debating of this month, that the spectators may lose 
sight of the situation as a whole. Tilting-matches between Lord 
Hartington and Lord Salisbury, Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Cross, are 
very instructive and have much influence. But it is one of the 
inconveniences of instruction by public speaking of this polemical 
kind, that the whole case, the wide comprehensiveness of the present 
crisis and its issues, is hardly realised. The debater takes one or 
two points, and makes the best that he can of them, but he seldom 
has time to work them up in relation to the whole policy i in dispute. 
We have to travel around most of the speeches of the month, 
whether on one side or the other, before we judge the strength of 
the pleas for or against the general set of principles which the nation 
will speedily have to ratify or to condemn. 

There is an irresistible tendency among Englishmen to accept any- 
thing that has once actually been done, as on the whole the best 
thing that could have been done. It acquires the colour of inexorable 
fate, and to criticise it, as the chief men of the Opposition are now 
criticising the action of the government for the last three years, is 
silently thought by a good many politicians in all constituencies to 
be mere idle kicking against the pricks. People are only too ready 
to forget blunders at which they themselves connived, but those who 
lifted up their voice and cried in the wilderness when the blunders 
were perpetrated, ought not to be debarred from pointing to the 
fulfilment of their prophecies. The folly of the purchase of the Suez 
shares, for instance, is now patent to the first man in the street, but 
time was when the majority of the nation thought that absurdity a 
very fine stroke. Those who perceived its hollowness from the first, 
have a right to recall their warnings, simply because the case illus- - 
trates the unwisdom of the restless and bustling policy of which it 
was the earliest act. If what had been done had left no legacy of 
trouble and confusion, no debt to be paid and no impossible obliga- 
tions to be discharged, then to forget the past might or might not 
be well enough. But that is by no means so. In spite of the smooth 
words of the Foreign Secretary at Manchester, we are beset on every 
side with confusion, and the government of the future, from which- 
ever side of the House it may be composed, is loaded with burdens 
which ought never to have been undertaken, and for which we have 
had less than no equivalent. 

The policy of restlessness has broken down. Those who have for 
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years been most untiring in preaching it day after day, in every tone, 
from the gravest persuasion down to menace so shrill as to be really 
afflicting, are now loudest and angriest in proclaiming their own 
defeat. But they stop short at censure of the government. The 
result in fact lies only superficially in the government; its root is in the 
principles themselves. This wild policy of rushing into the fray in 
the South East, of clutching now at one place and now at another, of 
raging and gibing against the Power with which more than any 
other it would be sensible to keep terms, of spending six millions 
here, four millions there, eight or ten millions elsewhere, of breaking 
up useful governments—all this scheme of excitement and adventure 
and international immorality is now seen to be unworkable. There 
is something stronger than the will and passion of England, and that 
is the force and nature of things. 

Let us consider the great land-marks of the present situation, as 
they are described by the statesman who is most interested in show- 
ing their importance in its most satisfactory light. 

(1) Russia has been kept out of Constantinople. Quite true; but 
apart from the notorious certainty that she would never have been 
allowed to remain there by Germany and Austria,—apart from this, 
and from the point of view of British interests,—the exclusion of 
Russia from a military and temporary occupation of Constantinople 
is a far less important consideration in the direction of comfort, than 
her conquest of Kars is a consideration to our discomfort. If you 
insist on thinking Russia a deadly source of peril to India, and an 
enemy to be kept at all costs out of the Eastern empire, then cool 
observers may well ask whether it would not have been wiser to 
allow her to advance westwards than to press her eastwards. Russia, 
again, has been prevented, we are told, from making a Great Bul- 
garia, where her influence would have been paramount from Adrian- 
ople to Salonica, and from the Danube to Constantinople. This would 
have been no very formidable matter to us, with Austria and Ger- 
many on the flank. But if we are to go into this policy of jealous 
apprehension, and to accept all the practical inferences from it, then 
it is far less important to us to have resisted a Great Bulgaria, than 
it would have been to resist a Russified Armenia. What we mean is 
that if a resolution to keep Russia back was really an organic maxim 
of English policy, then for us it was far more important to keep her 
back in the East of Asia Minor than in the Balkan provinces. 

It was said that the Anglo-Turkish Convention was the compen- 
sation for Russian acquisitions in Asia, That is to say we allowed 
Russia to keep the fortresses commanding the country, and then by 
a piece of ingenious fatuity, we proceeded to guarantee the country 
which the hostile fortresses commanded. But nobody now ever 
mentions that piece of imposture seriously. Lord Salisbury never 
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-mentioned it at all at Manchester. On the contrary, he does not 
deny “‘ that there is in the internal condition of Turkey much that 
we must regret.” He fears that “‘ Turkey may be entering upon a path 
of resolute resistance to reform which can only ultimately end in her 
ruin.” Thedispatches, published since the Manchester speech, show 
the same despair. There too itis plainly admitted, or even violently 
asserted, that the resistance of the Turkish government to reform is 
resolute, and must end in ruin. Justso. Everybody knows it, and 
everybody knew at the time of its publication that the Convention 
was either the rashest obligation into which any government ever 
entered, or else that it was a hollow farce to blind English partisans 
of Turkey. We now see that the latter was the right interpreta- 
tion: it was a hollow farce. The recent change of Ministry at 
Constantinople is a sufficiently clear sign of the spirit in which the 
Turks mean to carry out their share of the Convention. 

It comes to this then. Those who admired the government for 
their supposed zeal in defending the Turkish Empire, must now see 
that after all the Sultan has been deprived of his nominal suzerainty 
over Roumania and Servia, has lost Bulgaria, is left with the mere 
shadow of authority in Eastern “Roumelia, and has been driven out 
of Armenia. So little have the sincere Turcophils, the friends of 
the Turk by conviction, gained from the policy of the government. 
Those, again, who admired the government for their resolution to 
protect British interests, must now see Russia commanding Asia 
Minor, moving in Afghanistan, acquiring power at Constantinople. 
«¢ When and where,” asks one of the soberest of journalists (Economist, 
Oct. 4), ““when and where have they resisted Russian aggression ? 
Was it about the time of the secret agreement that if Russia would only 
come into Congress on the English terms, she should be allowed to 
make her own terms in Congress? Was it when Lord Beaconsfield 
insisted at Berlin on the retention by Turkey of a frontier which 
would have had to be evacuated as soon as a war with Russia broke 
out? Was it when the possession even of this nominal frontier was 
waived by Turkey at the suggestion of Russia? Or perhaps the 
resistance was merely a local one. If so, was it offered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kars or Batoum, or anywhere in Bessarabia? If the 
Government elect to appeal to the country on the score of the resist- 
ance they have offered to Russian aggression, they must have but a 
poor opinion of the ability of Englishmen to call plain facts by plain 
names.” 

So little then has the honest Jingo gained from his friends.. For 
us who have always believed that a new delimitation of Turkey was 
both desirable and unavoidable, and next, that we shall best defend 
India by thrifty government inside of India, by wisely husband 
our resources, and by setting the example of a spirit of justice 
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a spirit of strong self-possession, for us there is nothing to regret in 
either of these conclusions. But that is not the view from which 
the ministerial policy is defended, nor can ever be defended, because 
in impotently trying to hinder such conclusions they have let loose 
a spirit of mischief in Afghanistan and elsewhere which will not 
very soon be chained again. 

(2) The second great element in the situation is the alleged 
defensive alliance between Germany and Austria. This, it is said, 
“to all who value the peace of Europe and the independence of 
nations is good tidings of great joy.” Ifthe Turks are to be counted 
among nations, which ministers have all along somewhat boisterously 
insisted, then one would think that this pean on the independence 
of nations is not particularly appropriate for the power which has 
just taken a handsome slice of European Turkey. It remains to be 
seen, again, whether, and how long, Russia will accept the new 
situation which has thus been created for her. Nobody can dream 
that either the Treaty of Berlin or the alleged Austro-German 
alliance, with its aim of interposing Austria as a strong bulwark 
against Russia, will at once extinguish the aspirations that the 
Russian people has cherished for many generations. Let any one 
read the account in an excellent book recently published, Russland 
vor und nach dem Kriege, of the passionate thrill which went through 
Russia when her soldiers were in sight of St. Sophia, and then reflect 
whether so overwhelming a sentiment will suffer itself to be quietly 
stifled by a piece of parchment. No; ifthe agreement at Vienna be what 
is alleged and believed, a war between Austria and Russia is simply a 
question of time. Meanwhile, however that may be, and even if it be 
true that “in the strength and independence of Austria lie the best 
hopes of European stability and peace,”—a very large and disputable 
ussertion—still England has had no more to do with the union between 
Austria and Germany, if the rumours of such a union in the large sense 
accorded to it be true, than she has had todo with Prince Bismarck’s 
majority in his new parliament. It was and is a plain necessity of 
things. Everybody knew perfectly well that Germany and Austria 
were the natural opponents of the Russian advance. What England 
has been doing has been simply to pull the chestnuts out of the 
Russian fire for the benefit immediately of Austria, and indirectly of 
Germany. Perhaps when Prince Bismarck has drawn Austria into 
his own protective policy against English goods, people at Manchester 
will be less ready to cheer panegyrics on Austria. And mark the 
cost at which England has been made to do work that Austria would 
have been forced to do for herself. This brings us to the third great 
element in the situation. 

(3) The British forces are in the Bala Hissar at Cabul. Nobody 
reflects with anything but the liveliest dissatisfaction on the two 
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wars in Afghanistan—not even those who believed that circum- 
stances had made them inevitable. We have caught a wolf. We 
are left at this moment with a task of desperate perplexity, and 
the government themselves make no secret how prodigiously diffi- 
cult it is to decide on their course, in a country where they have 
themselves broken up the only government which was ever in a 
condition to make a valid treaty with them. Besides that, the cost 
of this second war will be enormous. Money is flowing like water, 
and nobody can blame the government of India for doing its best 
at any price to bring the miserable struggle to a sure and swift 
end. How is India with its straifened finance to meet these 
demands? And why are we involved in war with the Afghans? 
Because the government supposed the Russians to be acquiring in- 
fluence at Cabul. And what impelled the Russians to stir in the 
direction of Cabul? The fact that we had made ourselves the enemy 
of Russia in south-eastern Europe. The Afghan war, with all the 
hideous dangers that are still connected with it, is the price that we 
pay for the privilege of meddling, and meddling to no purpose, in 
south-eastern Europe. 

The cardinal plea on which the defenders of such a policy as that 
of the last three years rely, is that it has added to the security of the 
British dominions. That is the base of all honest argument on the 
side of the advocates of the system of intervention; it has been so 
from the time of that silliest of all silly strokes, the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, down to the invasion of Zululand and the invasion 
of Afghanistan. All has been done for the security of our possessions. 
Now looking calmly back on the position of the various provinces 
and dependencies of Great Britain as they were five years ago, can 
any one pretend that they are as a matter of plain fact in any sub- 
stantial respect whatever more secure now than they were then? 
We have flung four millions of money into the Suez Canal; yet even 
those who have all along been most ardent for English activity in 
Egypt, now proclaim more eagerly than anybody else that our posi- 
tion in Egypt is one of discomfiture, weakness, and danger. We have 
spent Heaven knows how many millions in South Africa, and the 
only result of that most iniquitous blunder is that the South African 
patriots who professed such dire fear of Cetewayo, and whose fears 
encouraged Sir Bartle Frere in his policy of Christianising and 
civilising, now declare that the settlement for which the English 
taxpayer will have to find the money is no settlement at all, but 
leaves Zululand as great a source of peril and terror to the British 
possessions as ever. Then there is the scientific frontier on the North- 
West of India. If we want to have a real measure of the necessity of 
that advance to the safety of India, we must always refer to Lord 
Salisbury’s famous assurance of June, 1877, that is to say little more 
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than two years ago—an assurance that ought to be quoted and re- 
quoted whenever Lord Salisbury talks about our relations with 
Afghanistan. We must transcribe it once more. “A great deal 
of misapprehension,” he said, “arises from the popular use of 
maps on a small scale. As with such maps you are able to put 
a thumb on India and a finger on Russia, some persons at once 
think that the political situation is alarming and that India must 
be looked to..... There are between Russia and British India 
deserts and mountainous chains extending thousands of miles, and 
these are serious obstacles to any advance by Russia, however 
well planned such an advance might be.” And on the same day 
he renewed elsewhere his assurance that he was far from feeling 
many of the misapprehensions which he saw around him. “Is it 
wiser,” he asked, again with special relation to the question of the 
approach of Russia towards the Indian frontier, “to allow the enemy 
to choose his own ground, and to follow him through his deserts and 
impassable mountainous chains, or to wait until he comes within 
our own range, and where our armies will be able to deal with him 
with invincible effect ?” 

Now what had happened between this and the first invasion of 
Afghanistan, what has happened between then and now, to remove 
the deserts and impassable mountain chains which in the midsummer 
of 1877 were thus pronounced to be an effectual barrier between 
Russia and India? If anything has happened to make Russia more 
dangerous to India now than she was then, it is exactly because the 
policy of Lord Salisbury himself has both exasperated Russia against 
us, and what is more, has driven her eastward in the direction of 
India. 

Nowhere, then, neither in one quarter nor another, has the system 
of activity strengthened the Empire. So far from securing us, it 
has introduced elements of insecurity, for it has destroyed the cha- 
racter of the English government for good faith, for justice, for the 
quiet strength of national self-possession. We have been seeking for 
a kind of security which no nation in the world has or ever had, and 
which we shall never have. In carrying out this requirement of 
a chimerical degree of security we have trampled morality and 
justice recklessly under foot; we have destroyed a capable ruler 
and a system of rudimentary order in Africa, and we have destroyed 
a capable ruler and a system of rudimentary order in Asia; and 
after all, to take the most sanguine view, the safety of our dominions 
is exactly where it was. 

When the nation slowly awake to all this, whether before or after 
the next parliamentary election, they will perceive, then, that the 
policy of excitement and intervention has again been a bitter failure. 
They will learn to repent the heated passion which carried them away, 
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as twenty years ago precisely the same sort of passion carried them 
away in the case of France, and they will again return to the wise, 
just, and sensible policy of vigilant non-intervention and resolute 
non-annexation. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a speech to an immense audience in 
Glasgow, and he had the courage to say plainly that there were 
obligations and enterprises laid upon the nation by the policy of the 
present ministers which it would be the duty of a liberal govern- 
ment, if the next election should seat a liberal government in power, 
to abandon as soon as convenient. ‘ We cannot,” Mr. Chamberlain 
said, ‘avoid the consequences of the anxiety we have created in 
more than one quarter of the globe. But at least we can withdraw 
from the undertaking to defend Asia Minor. We can give up that 
useless and absurd possession of ours in Cyprus. We can abandon 
the notion that we need to have the permanent presence of a British 
envoy at Cabul, where he can learn nothing that we cannot learn 
equally well in another way, and where he would cost three millions 
a year.” As for the latter proposal, we may well believe that not 
only all liberals, but a great many conservatives, would cheerfully 
embrace it. It is believed that some of the most important members 
of the ministry itself would be only too glad if that disastrous step 
could be retraced, and the costly liabilities in which it has involved 
us could be brought to an end. We left Cabul to a ruler of its own 
on the occasion of the last Afghan war, and there would be no more 
disgrace in retiring from a false and dangerous position now than 
then. If there is an intrigue between the Afghans and the Russians, 
the British officer will probably be the last person to know it. His 
presence in Afghanistan will certainly be the surest means of making 
the Afghans eager to intrigue with Russians or any other people 
against the British officer’s employers. In short, unless all that the 
liberal chiefs have been saying on the subject is the mere moonshine 
of official factiousness, they are bound in case of their accession to 
power to recall any British agent whom they may find there. The 
world would have a right to think very ill of the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Northbrook, if they held office in any government which 
maintained the policy of keeping a British resident either in Cabul 
or anywhere else in Afghanistan. 

In the other cases where Mr. Chamberlain declared for deliberate 
reversal of the action of the government, the question of time would 
naturally command more consideration than in the case of Afghanis- 
tan. But to assert, as some now assert who disapproved of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention at the time when it was made, that we are 
bound to carry on the work to which this Convention was supposed 
to commit us, is to ignore one of the very strongest objections to that 
arrangement. The objection is simply this, that we have already on 
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our hands far more duties than we can discharge. It is a most at- 
tractive picture, no doubt, that England should undertake the reform 
of Asiatic Turkey, and by skilful administration bring back to those 
unfortunate regions some of the alleged order, happiness, and pros- 
perity of a former age—supposing that they once were really very 
happy and prosperous, a proposition more readily assumed than care- 
fully examined or verified. 

As for reform with the assent and aid of the Porte, we need 
only observe how the reforming energy of Midhat in Syria was a 
moment ago being steadily and effectually counteracted by the agents 
who were sent, nominally to serve under him, but really to thwart 
him, by the central authorities at Constantinople. According to the 
latest rumour Midhat has resigned in sheer despair. And everybody 
may judge how far urgent pressure from us for reform is likely to 
make the English minister at Constantinople a persona grate, or how 
far on the contrary it is likely to throw the Porte into the arms and 
under the counsels of Russia. There will beno reform. Interference by 
England will be steadily resisted. 

Apart from all these obvious objections, Great Britain has her 
-hands full, and much more than full. The master problem of India 
is more than enough for us, and those who know most of India 
are precisely those who are most ready to think the problem in- 
soluble. There is a still more palpable warning than India against 
new responsibilities and larger undertakings. Let any politician 
read Mr. Froude’s paper on South Africa in the last number of 
this Review, and then say, after pondering that story of confusion, 
waste, and incoherency, whether the country which is responsible 
for such a scene of misgovernment, such a prolonged tale of uncer- 
tain ends and doubtful means, of vacillating policies and slovenly 
execution, spread over twenty years or more, can with any decency 
pretend that it has leisure and disengagement of mind for teaching 


the Turks or any other people how to govern. 


Let us first set our 
own house in order. 


It is exactly because the English government 
had its attention absorbed and strained by the affairs of South- 
eastern Europe, that it allowed a rash subordinate to plunge us inte 
war in Africa. Nothing but the blindest and most infatuated self- 
complacency could let us suppose that we have managed affairs se 
well in the countries already in the hands of our officers, that we 
have a right to undertake the affairs of other parts of the world. 

To us then it seems that Mr. Chamberlain’s words are perfectly 
sound and wholesome. If the only effect of the return of the 
Liberals to power would be the continuance of the foreign policy 
and the new foreign engagements of the present Ministers by 
men of stronger heads, then it is hardly worth the trouble of 
crossing the street to go to the polling booth. Let it be at least 
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clear that there is a party in the country, whether minority or 
majority, whether in harmony with the official view or out of 
harmony with it, to whom the all-important thing in the approaching 
contest is not merely that Lord Hartington should be in office and 
Lord Salisbury out, but that a peremptory check shall be given to 
the whole system of letting our own affairs go wrong while we 
absurdly busy ourselves in futile meddling with the affairs of other 
nations. 

Mr. Childers and other speakers affirm that whether in South-east 
Europe or in Central Asia, the ambition and progress of Russia must 
always be a most important factor in determining English foreign 
policy. This may be true. But what isimportant is the principles on 
which our policy is to be determined in face of the progress of 
Russia. Are we to pursue the system of noisy suspicion, apprehen- 
sion, provocative military demonstration, that has existed the last 
three years, and that has ended in confusion and insecurity? Or 
are we to return to the principles of sense, morality, and a respect 
for the rights of other nations? If England were a weak and 
impoverished power, the former course, which is the course of the 
alarmist party, would be intelligible, even if it were excusable. But 
England is, and we have the word of the chief of the party of mili- 
tary demonstration for this—England is a very strong power. It is 
just because England, if she went to war, would not have to consider 
whether she would maintain a war of one or of three campaigns, that 
she ought to be able to watch disagreeable events without alarm. 
What is the advantage of immense material strength, if it does not 
confer the moral strength of calm and self-possession? Lord 
Hartington never showed more solid judgment than when he main- 
tained that “the policy of England ought not to be an imitation of 
the policy of any other Power. Our position is different from that 
of any other Power, our resources are of a different character, our 
policy ought to be a different one.” 

Above all, it ought not to be a policy of aggression ; and yet this 
is exactly what we are urged to make it, and what we have made it. 
No English public man in our worst times ever said anything more 
shamelessly cynical than Lord Salisbury’s utterance the other day, 
that just as England had taken Gibraltar and Malta because she 
wanted them, so now as she wanted Cyprus for purposes of her 
own, she had taken that. With what countenance can a minister 
who has publicly said this, talk to the Russian ambassador about the 
lawless ambition of the Muscovite government ? 

For the moment attention is drawn to the movement of Russia in 
Asia. Three main propositions are laid down by those who press for 
new and more strenuous exertions in the field of military demon- 
stration. First, that the Russian government, in order to turn the 
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attention of their people from domestic abuses, and in order to 
smother the voices of internal revolution, are inevitably led to seek 
a distraction in foreign war. This in itself is open to dispute. It 
might just as well be contended on the other side that, exactly 
because it was the war with Turkey which by disclosing the flagrant 
corruption of the system, led to the subsequent agitation in Russia, 
therefore the stronger heads in the government will think it best 
not to repeat so perilous an experiment. Even if it were otherwise, 
in measuring the strength of Russia,—whether we do it as neutral 
observers, or as if we are to treat her in the light of a possible 
enemy,—surely nothing can be plainer than that this formidable 
spirit of revolt against the institutions and administration 
of their country, if it be so alive, so desperate, so fervent, must 
be a source of almost incalculable weakness to the Rus- 
sian government, and therefore a source of strength and of 
confidence to any Power with whom that government might be 
at war, or against whom it might be suspected of entertaining 
hostile designs. We believe, therefore, that the revolutionary spirit 
which is alleged to corrode society in Russia is quite as likely as not 
to disincline its government to a foreign war; and that in case of a 
foreign war it is much more likely than not to be a decisive advan- 
tage toa foe. In either case we find an argument against alarm. 

The second proposition is that if Russia is bent upon war, it must 
necessarily take the form of an attempted invasion of India. Why 
should it? What is the evidence? That Russia intends the two 
frontiers to touch is possible. Some of the most sagacious English 
politicians and Anglo-Indian statesmen have always maintained that 
this was inevitable. In any case it is one thing to advance up to the 
Indian frontier, and another to pass beyond it to meet the materially 
strongest nation in the world on its own ground, with forces cut off 
from their own base by “ deserts and impassable mountainous chains 
extending thousands of miles,” as Lord Salisbury said. 

The third proposition is that we shall best meet the inevitable 
advance of Russia towards the Indian frontier by military demonstra- 
tions, by violent dispatches, by stirring as much excitement as 
possible in India and elsewhere, and by spending some millions of 
money in raising up enemies to our power in the regions between the 
Russians and ourselves. If this were true, it would be a significant 
comment on the merits of the policy of provocation. If it were true, 
the nation might well prefer that the results of the policy of pro- 
vocation should be met and dealt with, even if they could only be met 
in this evil way, by men of gravity and of serious principle. But in 
fact it is not true. If Russia is to advance, within regions where no 
one pretends that it is any business of ours to interfere with her, then 
however disagreeable the close neighbourhood of such a power as 
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Russia may be, war and violence will not make the situation less dis- 
agreeable. It will cost countless sums of money, it will expose us 
to the risk of unsettling the people of India, and it will have to end 
after all in some sort of understanding which might much better be 
arrived at in the first instance, and which would be carried out in 
the first instance if the destinies of England were in the hands of 
serious statesmen. Why should we not apply to our own case the 
advice, and most sensible advice it was, which every English news- 
paper delighted to give to France, when men like Thiers chafed and 
raged at the consolidation of Italy and the consolidation of North 
Germany ? We used to say to the French—‘“ You cannot expect 
Italians to sit content under oppression, nor Germans to sit content 
in disunion and impotence, as humiliating to national self-respect 
as it was materially inconvenient and troublesome, simply because it 
is pleasanter to you to find yourselves surrounded by weak powers. 
You must make your account with the existence of strong neighbours 
on your borders. You have nothing to do but to make the best of that 
which you have no kind of right, to say nothing of your power, to 
prevent.” This was the language of reasonand sense. It would be 
the language of reason and sense.if it were addressed in turn by a 
friendly foreigner to the England of to-day. 

Here is an illustration in the history of the last ten years of the 
want of wisdom in the advocates of an active, resentful, provocative 
policy on the part of England. The favourite case of these men 
against the principles which guided the foreign policy of the late 
Ministry, is the modification of the Black Sea Treaty in 1871. They 
assume that England ought to have plunged into a war, rather than 
acquiesce in the modification demanded by Russia. Lord Hartington 
has just made an excellent reply to this assumption, and to all the in- 
ferences from it as to the sense and spirit of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. ‘When Lord Salisbury,”’ he said, ‘is defending himself for 
having given up Bessarabia and the mouths of the Danube, and for 
having given up Batoum and other places, what is his defence? He 
says, ‘ We found that the other powers of Europe were indifferent, 
and we did not think that the question was one of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant England in resisting Russia alone.’ Well, that was 
the case with regard to the modification of the Black Sea Treaty. 
When the treaty of 1856 was denounced by Russia, the govern- 
ment of England found that every European power was not 
only indifferent, but that they had actually given to Russia 
assurances that in their opinion the provisions of the treaty 
ought to be modified, and that Russia ought to be restored to the 
right which is possessed by every Power—the right of protect- 
ing her own frontier. And does Lord Salisbury, when he taunts us 
with being consenting parties to the modification of the treaty in 
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1871, mean that we ought to have gone to war alone for the reten- 
tion of the clause of the treaty, when we found that the opinion of 
every other State in Europe was opposed to such a course? It is 
; not a fact to say that the treaty of 1856 was modified by Russia of 
her own free will. The English government, in the Conference 
which met and which discussed the subject, proposed a substitute for 
that clause of the treaty, which was accepted by the government of 
Turkey as a perfect equivalent, and the result has been that, in the 
war which subsequently broke out between Russia and Turkey, 
Turkey suffered no damage whatever from the modification of the 
treaty that was made in 1856. Then what is the meaning of this 
taunt as to the abdication of power to which England submitted 
in 1871?” 

The answer is complete, and as complete an answer is already 
before our eyes to the assertion that the departure from the temper 
of 1871, in favour of a temper of activity and interference and 
aggression, has been followed by changes for the better in any 
respect whatever. 





October 27, 1879. 











